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Children:  You  have  asked  me  to  Jot  down  the  prinoipal  incidents 
of  my  somewhat  varied  life,  and  something  in  the  nature  of  a  history 
of  my  ancestors.   I  am  afraid  it  will  he  anything  hut  satisfactory, 
either  to -you  or  myself.  Host  of  it  must  he  from  memory  -  some,  even, 
tradition  -  and  with  my  limited  school  education,  "both  spelling  and 
grammatical  construction  faulty. 

I  was  horn  at  Riverhead,  Kent,  Tingland,  May  30th,  1831,  of  British 
yeoman  stock,  and  am  -  probably  -  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  hlood.  My  pater- 
nal grandfather,  John  Chat field,  held  the  lease  of  a  farm  called  Harris 
Lodge  -  a  part  of  a  manorial  estate  near  Riverhead,  which  lease  had  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  for   (May  30,  1831)  nearly  two  hundred  years; 
and  was  -  a  few  years  ago  -  still  held  hy  his  son  Jesse.   In  addition  to 
cultivating  his  farm  he  was  also  Bailiff  of  the  estate,  a  manorial  office 
having  in  part  the  functions  of  both  a  superintendent  and  a  county  she- 
riff of  the  present  day;  that  is,  he  had  a  general  oversight  of  the  es- 
tate, saw  that  the  tenants  managed  their  lands  in  accordance  with  their 
leases,  settled  minor  disputes  "between  tenants,  and  cited  those  to  ap- 
pear "before  the  manorial  grand  jury  who  committed  more  serious  offences. 
ThiB,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  brought  up  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, gave  them  all  a  fair  Inglish  education,  and  left  some  property, 
would  go  to  show  that  he  was  among  the  superior  men  of  his  class. 

Of  my  grandfather's  numerous  family,  three  -  John  the  eldest,  and 
Walter  the  youngest,  and  my  father  Eicholas  -  cane  to  America  during  the 
period  between  1830  and  1840.   John  and  Talter  located  in  Illinois,  not 
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far  from  Port  Dearborn,  on  the  site  of  which  Chicago  now  stands.  Both 
died  soon  after  arrival.  Walter  died  childless.  John  left  six  sons,- 
presumably  the  numerous  Chatfields  in  the  middle  west  are  descended  from 
those  six  sons. 

My  parents  with  their  six  sons  came  to  America  in  1834,  and  located 
in  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  Hew  York,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  that  plaoe,  dying,  Mother  in  1880,  Father  three  years  later.  Both 
were  eighty  at  their  death,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  ceme- 
tery at  Cornwall-on-Hudson. 

Of  the  children,  Walter,  John,  William,  Nicholas,  Thomas  and  George, 
who  were  born  in  England,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  Howard  and  Korman,  born  in 
America,  seven  are  now  living.  Walter  died  as  the  result  of  an  accident 
when  thirteen  years  old;  William  some  years  ago  somewhere  between  sixty- 
five  and  seventy;  John  is  now  not  far  from  eighty;  Eorman  sixty-two  or 
sixty-three. 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Susanah  Uye.   I  know  but  little  of  her 
antecedents,  except  that  she  was  one  of  a  numerous  family,  and  that  her 
father  cultivated  a  piece  of  land,  and  was  called  a  market  gardiner.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  good  standing,  as  he  gave  his  children  a  good 
English  education,  and  that  in  an  age  when  there  were  no  public  schools 
in  England,  and  people  were  obliged  to  educate  their  children  at  their 
own  expense.   As  an  illustration  of  the  longevity  of  our  race,  all  four 
of  my  grandparents  died  at  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  two  of  them 
were  over  ninety  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

As  a  boy,  my  earliest  recolloctions  are  of  picking  stones,  weeding 
the  garden,  getting  brush  wood  from  the  clearings  near  home,  and  in  as- 
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sisting  my  mother  in  such  ways  as  a  "boy  may  while  Father  was  at  work  in 
the  tanneries,  at  his  trade,  and  also  as  chore  "boy  among  the  farmers 
near  our  home.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  I  went  to  work  in  the  ootton 
"factories,  of  which  there  were  several  small  ones  not  far  from  our  home; 
one  at  Montana  and  two  at  Maadna.  Previous  to  going  to  work  in  the  fac 
tories  I  had  attended  the  very  inferior  public  schools  of  that  day;  in 
all  about  six  months.   I  continued  working  in  the  factories  until  I  was 
past  sixteen,  1847,  when,  having  become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  fac- 
tory work,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of 
ever  getting  away  from  it,  I  ran  away,  with  three  dollars  which  I  had 
earned  at  overwork,  and  the  suit  I  had  on  at  the  time.  (And  right  here, 
children,  let  me  say  I  had  not  at  that  time  -  and  now  an  old  man,  look- 
ing hack,  I  see  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  parents.   They  had  landed  in 
America  with  a  large  family  of  young  children,  with  very  little  means, 
had  been  caught  in  the  financial  depression  of  1837,  hard  times  followed 
such  as  I  hope  you  will  never  he  called  on  to  face.   It  was  impossihle 
for  them  to  avoid  getting  "behind.  They  wore  struggling  to  bring  up  theii 
family  in  a  respectable  way,  and  to  provide  something  for  their  own  old 
age.   All  the  children  must  assist  in  this,  and  factory  work  was  proba- 
bly the  best  paying  work  for  a  boy  of  my  age.) 

I  walked  to  Bev.hurgh,  took  the  night  steamer  for  Albany,  for  which 
I  paid  one  of  the  three  dollars;  took  another  name,  to  hide  my  identity, 
and  found  myself,  the  nezt  forenoon,  (Sunday)  standing  on  the  bridge 
spanning  the  canal  basin,  having  had  no  supper,  no  breakfast,  and  no 
place  to  sleep  the  night  before;  and  right  here  I  had  my  first  expe- 
dience in  facing  the  world  alone.   A  boy  much  bigger  than  myself  attempt 
ed  to  pick  my  pocket.   He  did  not  succeed.  On  the  contrary  he  found 
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himself  a  "badly  thrashed  boy  in  a  very  few  minutes.  That  was  one  of 
the  very  few  times  when  the  lessons  learned  in  our  hoys'  boxing  club 
stood  me  in  good  stead. 

The  schooner  Highlander  of  Barnstable,  Aaron  Hickerson  Master,  and 
your  great  unole, Roland  T.Ifickerson,  Mate,  was  that  morning  lying  not 
far  from  the  "bridge,  ready  to  load  for  Boston;  and  they  gave  me  permis- 
sion to  work  my  passage  to  that  port.  We  anchored  in  Deep  Hole;  and 
the  crew,  as  was  usual,  came  ashore.  Your  uncle  Roland  took  me  home  to 
your  great-grandfather's,  Seth  Hickerson,  who  -  after  spending  an  active 
life  as  master  of  Grand  Bank  fishing  vessels  -  had  retired  from  the  sea, 
and  was  farming  in  a  small  way.  He  wished  me  to  stay  with  him,  help 
him  with  his  fall  work,  spend  the  winter  and  attend  the  district  school. 
Working  at  the  work,  such  as  getting  out  wood  and  preparing  for  use, 
feeding  and  milking  the  two  cows,  helping  your  grandmother  about  the 
house  work,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  the  benefit  of  throe  months' 
schooling,  in  addition  to  the  six  months  I  had  previously  received  be- 
fore I  left  my  own  home. 

The  next  spring,  1848,   I  went  in  the  schooner  Highlander  *"  y°ur 
great  uncle  Horace  Master,-  and  his  brother  Mate  again  -  and  continued 
in  her  -  trading  principally  between  Albany  and  Boston  -  until  Uovember, 
when  I  shipped  for  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  whaling  ship 
Massachusetts  of  Hantucket.  Your  great  uncle  Seth  Hickerson  Jr. was  Mastt 
and  with  him  he  had  your  aunt  Rosilla  and  their  three  children  Benjamin, 
Carlton,  and  Baby  Ella,  who  died  before  we  had  been  out  from  home  a.yeai 

We  left  Edgartovra,  where  we  fitted,  the  latter  part  of  Eovcnber, 
and  proceeded  direct  for  Cape  Horn,  looking  for  whales  during  the  pas- 
sage, but  not  stopping  to  cruise  for  them;  noared  stormy  Cape  Horn  the 
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latter  part  of  January  (midsummer  in  the  southern  hemisphere)  under  full 
Bail  with  a  fair  wind  -  a  very  unusual  thing  -  proceeded  north,  and 
made  our  first  port  at  Callao,  Peru,  during  the  month  of  April,  where, 
in  the  usual  order,  we  should  have  filled  our  water  casks,  laid  in  a 
stook  of  vegetahles,  gave  the  crew  three  days'  liberty  ashore,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cruise  for  whales;  out  fate  changed  all  that.   To  digress,  it 
may  seem  strange  to  you  -  and  to  others  at  this  time  -  hut  there  was 
nothing  strange  ahout  it  to  seafaring  men  of  that  day:  Scurvy  was  the 
seaman's  worst  enemy.   It  being  before  the  day  of  canned  food,  they  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  salted  food;  and  a  continuous  diet  of  salted 
food  produces  scurvy  within  a  limited  time.  So  it  was  necessary  to  feed 
the  men  on  fresh  food,  and  give  them  a  run  ashore  not  less  than  twice 
a  year. 

At  Callao  we  first  heard  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
and  found  the  foreign  population  of  the  port  and  city  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement.  Practically  the  whole  of  them  were  as  eager  to  get  to  the 
gold  fields  as  our  people  were  to  get  to  the  Klondike  a  few  years  ago. 
Among  these  foreigners  were  a  hundred  -  I  think  one  or  two  over  a  hundrec 
who  had  left  Hew  York  the  previous  fall,  landed  at  Chagres,   worked 
their  way  aoross  the  Isthmus  to  Panama;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  go 
north,  had  taken  the  English  coasting  steamer  to  Callao,  (An  English 
company  maintained  a  line  of  small  steamers  between  Panama  and  the 
South  American  ports  at  that  time. )   and  there  waited  and  watched  for 
some  ship  that  they  could  charter  to  take  them  to  San  Francisco. 

Your  uncle  Seth  caught  the  fever  (gold  fever),  abandoned  the  whal- 
ing voyage,  chartered  the  ship  to  those  men,  made  a  new  contract  with 
the  crew  by  which  they  agreed  to  work  the  ship  to  San  Prancisco,  then 
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go  to  the  mines  and  dig  for  gold,  the  terms  being  these: The  ship  to  fur- 
nish tools  and  provisions  at  San  Francisoo;  the  cost  of  getting  them  to 
the  mines  to  he  paid  first  from  the  gold  prooured;  then  one-third  of  the 
remainder  to  he  the  ship's  part;  and  the  balance (£/3)to  be  equally  divi- 
ded among  the  men,  shipkeepera  included,  the  division  to  take  place  once 
a  fortnight.  Whether  this  contract  was  legal  or  not  I  do  not  know.  There 
were  no  courts  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  would  have  made  little  differ- 
ence if  there  had  been.  One  case  grew  out  of  it.   The  man  was  e  minor 
whose  parents  lived  in  Woods  Rolls.   The  father  sued  for  the  boy's  ( man's) 
share  of  the  oatchings  on  the  ground  that  the  boy  being  a  minor  he  could 
not  make  a  contract  that  was  binding.   The  court  (Mass.  Court)  took  the 
same  view;  and  the  ship's  owners  were  compelled  to  pay  the  same  as  if  he 
had  been  aboard  when  the  cargo  was  caught. 

We  cleared  out  the  between  decks,  built  rough  bunks,  got  the  crowd 
aboard,  and  left  Callao  not  far  from  the  first  of  May,  and  reached  San 
Francisco  during  the  month  of  June  1849,  and  anchoring  in  Verba  Buena 
Cove,  among  a  multitude  of  craft  of  all  sorts,  from  a  first  class  ship 
to  a  ship's  long  boat,  and  nearly  all  abandoned  where  they  lay;  among 
them  the  then  famous  pirate  Brig  Marie  Odell  -  and  pirate  she  looked 
from  the  end  of  her  jibboom  to  her  tafrail.   It  was  during  this  passage 
from  Callao  that  Baby  311a  died.   We  put  the  little  lady  in  a  tight  box, 
,  scraped  up  rum  enough  from  the  passengers  to  fill  it,  put  that  in  a  cask, 
packed  it  with  lime,  and  secured  it  on  the  tafrail.   I  v/atched  with  the 
little  lady  the  two  nights  while  they  were  getting  the  materials  for  pre- 
serving her.  The  ship  was  infested  vith  rats,  and  they  kept  mo  busy 
driving  them  away  from  her.  Occasionally  Aunt  Hose  would  come  out  of  her 
room, in  her  night  clothes,  look  at  her  dead  baby,  put  her  arm  around  ne 
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and  say  "Oh,  dear  I   what  should  we  do  if  you  were  not  here  to  help  us," 
Poor  woman;  how  I  pitied  her,  all  alone  among  one  hundred  and  forty  men; 
only  two  (Retire  Sturgis  and  myself  -  a  hoy  -)  that  she  knew  anything 
ahout,  and  your  uncle  Seth,  who  was  all  "broken  up  over  their  loss.  All 
the  men  treated  her  with  respeot;  hut  still  Bhe  was  one  woman  all  alone. 
We  dropped  anchor  late  in  the  afternoon,  too  late  to  land  passengers 
that  night;  and  then  pandemonium  reigned  until  morning.   There  was  no 
quarreling  -  it  was  just  a  hundred  and  odd  men  who  had  heen  under  strain 
for  several  months  reaching  their  destination  and  free  from  all  home 
restraint  letting  themselves  loose.  There  must  have  heen  considerahle 
liquor  drunk,  and  it  was  songs  of  all  descriptions;  cheers,  yells,  laugh- 
ter and  jollity  of  the  roughest  sort.  Hext  morning  we  commenced  land- 
ing passengers  and  their  luggage,  and  then  the  fun  "began;  fun  for  us  who 
had  no  responsihility,  hut  I  imagine  very  little  fun  for  Uncle  Seth. 
We  would  load  a  "boat  with  luggage  and  those  it  "belonged  to,  and  two  of 
the  crew  would  run  them  ashore.   Sometimes  both  men  would  hring  the  "boat 
for  another  load,oftener  hut  one  man,  occasionally  none.  The  hoat  would 
"be  set  adrift  and  "both  men  would  wander  away,  and  that  would  he  the  last 
seen  of  them.   VTien  all  the  passengers  were  landed,  just  nineteen  out 
of  a  crew  of  thirty-two  were  left.   The  next  day  we  sent  down  topgallant- 
mast,  moored  the  ship  with  both  anchors,  got  tools  and  stores  ready  for 
an  early  start  next  morning,  when  we  started  for  the  mines,  passing  one 
night  among  the  tulier  and  mosquitoes  on  the  San  Joaquim  River,  reach- 
ing Stockton  (head  of  navigation)  the  following  forenoon.  Uncle  Seth 
so  far  with  us,  there  he  engaged  transportation  for  our  stores  -  not  for 
us;  we  walked  -  to  the  nines  on  the  L-acalame  River  sixty  miles  inland 
from  Stockton.   There  were  hut  two  places  on  the  direct  route  where 
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water  was  to  "bo  hadj  oney  a  watsr  hole  nine  miles  from  Stockton \   the 
other  at  the  crossing  of  the  Colovaras  River  twenty-five  miles  further 
inland.  The  remaining  twenty-five  miles   there  was  no  water  except  "by 
going  som9  four  miles  for  it  -  this  to  the  Colovaras  River,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  trail  at  that  diBtance  for  some  miles.  The  hind  wheel 
of  one  of  the  wagons  "broke  down  some  distance  above  the  crossing,  and 
the  teamster  had  to  go  "back  to  Stockton  to  get  another,  taking  one  of 
the  pack  mules  to  carry  the  wheel.   That  detained  us  two  days,  and  I 
tramped  that  four  miles  three  times  -  foot  sore  as  I  was  -  for  water 
while  he  was  gone.  Others  tramped  it  too» 

?.fe  got  started  again,  and  reached  our  destination  two  days  later  - 
five  days  from  Stockton.   ~»e  unloaded  at  the  top  of  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  famous  liacalame  Bar;  at  least  two  thousand  feet  below,  and  at 
a  grade  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  From  there  we  got  the  grade  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  as  best  we  could  during  the  day",  set  up  our  tent, 
and  got  ready  to  look  up  a  claim  and  commence  mining  operations.  There 
must  have  been  a  hundred  or  more  men  at  work  on  that  bar  at  the  time; 
and  the  next  day  "being  Sunday  many  came  to  our  tent  to  make  our  ac- 
quaintance,' and  sturdy,  straightforward  fellows  mostly,  nearly  or  quite 
middle-aged;  and,  as  we  afterwards  found  out,  most  of  them  with  families 
which  they  had  left  at  home  while  they  had  come  to  the  gold  fields  in 
hopes  to  gather  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  make  it  easier  for  those  they 
had  left  at  home.  But  among  these  honest  fellows  were  another  clement, 
smaller  in  number  "but  not  so  safe  to  live  among.  Men  of  generally  loose 
morals,  gamblers,  and  a  fev.  who  might  bo  called  desperate  characters. 
So  the  better,  and  more  numerous,  element  hid  decided   to  organize  a 
local  government  by  electing  an  alcalde  and  sheriff;  and  the  election 
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was  to  "be  held  that  afternoon.  There  were  two  candidates  for  Alcalde  - 
Mr  Binney,  an  American, (a  quiet,  hard  working  miner,  the  candidate  of 
the  "better  element)  who  did  not  want  the  office:   the  other,  a  German. 
They  oalled  him  Dr,  and  claimed  that  as  an  educated  man  he  was  the  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  position.   He  did  not  appear  to  have  much  to  do; 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  liquor  saloon,  smoking  his  big  Dutch  pipe, 
and  associating  with  that  sort.   Ben  Stahl,  candidate  for  sheriff,  was  a 
small,  determined  looking  man,  proprietor  of  the  saloon,  and  reputed  to 
be  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  the  world  views  it.,  The  right  to  vote  did  not  de- 
pend on  length  of  residence.  The  fact  that  our  tent  was  up  and  we  were 
prepared  to  go  to  work  v/as  all  sufficient.  So  the  twelve  of  us,  all  that 
were  left  of  our  company,  were  declared  voters,  Iir  Binney  was  elected 
Alcalde;  and  Stahl,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Sheriff;  and  so  the  government 
was  organized;  and  a  very  efficient  jovernment  it  v/as  I  assure  you,  not 
troubled  by  statutes,  precedents,  or  red  tape  of  any  kind  J  but  just  gov- 
erned by  Common  law;  common  sense  law,  or  French  leave  whichever  you  will, 
but  backed  by  the  best  sentiment  of  the  community.  Sufficient,  amply 
sufficient,  to  keep  the  disorderly  element  in  subjection.   The  process 
was  very  simple.   I  was  present  at  two  trials.  Court  was  held  under  a 
spreading  oak  tree.  Kr  Binney  would  leave  his  work,  call  four  or  six 
of  the  nearest  miners,  and  go  to  the  tree.   The  sheriff  would  be  there 
with  the  accused  and  the  accuser.   T.ach  would  state  his  case,  such  wit- 
nesses as  they  had  would  testify.  I.'.r  Binary  would  csk  a  few  questions  - 
very  pertinent  questions  they  were,-   and  then  give  the  case  to  the  jury  - 
no  particular  number  waa  necessary  -  and  they  would  decide  as  to  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence.   If  he  was  not  guilty  the  accused  was  told 
to  go  -  sometimes  admonished  to  bo  more  careful  in  future.   If  the  Ver- 
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diet  was  guilty, Mr  Binney  would  announoe  what  he  considered  a  Just  pen- 
alty, and  ask  the  jury  to  give  their  opinion.  I  believe  they  always 
agreed  with  him.   Then  Sheriff  Stahl  would  proceed  to  execute  the  pen- 
alty.  Only  three  penalties  were  possible:  hanging,  flogging  or  "banish- 
ment J  quite  often  "both  flogging  and  banishment.  The  first  one  I  wit- 
nessed was  that  of  a  mean-looking  little  Mexican.  He  was  accused  of  rob- 
bing a  tent  while  its  owner  was  absent.   The  case  seemed  to  be  clear; 
and  Sheriff  Stahl  immediately  threw  his  lariat  over  the  limbs  of  the  tree, 
enclosed  both  wrists  in  the  loop,  then  two  of  the  jury  tautened  it  so 
as  to  take  a  portion  of  his  weight,  but  not  lifting  him  from  the  ground  - 
just  enough  to  render  him  helpless,  then  the  sheriff  dropped  his  pants, 
rolled  up  his  shirt  f  and  with  the  other  end  of  the  lariat  gave  him  twen- 
ty-one lashes,  then  dropped,  unrolled  his  chirt,  adjusted  his  j.ants,  cast 
off  his  wrists,  and  told  him  to  git  and  to  git  quick.   The  fellow  wabbled 
off,  looking  very  sick.   The  other  was  a  big  fellow  -  IriEh,  I  think  - 
quarrelsome  and  ready  to  use  hie  fists  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or 
no  provocation  at  all.   He  had  just  given  a  much  smaller  man  a  terrible 
beating.   A  dozen  or  more  of  the  miners  took  him  there,  and  then  notified 
Sheriff  Stahl |  someone  Kr  Binney J   and  a  pretty  big  crowd  collected  un- 
der the  tree.   The  same  proceedings  gone  through  with,  the  verdict  was 
banishment.   I  think  the  mine  re  anticipated  the  verdict  'f    for,  as  the 
sheriff  took  the  trail  with  his  prisoner ,twenty(  perhaps,  thirty) men 
surrounded  them,  armed  with  tin  pans,  and  any  other  thing   that  would 
make  a  noise,  and  they  marched  him  out  of  camp  to  a  tune  as  discordant 
as  you  ever  heard  or  can  imagine.   Then  he  was  told  to  git  and  to  git 
quick,  which  he  did,  sure  that  if  he  ever  returned  to  that  camp  while 
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any  oonBiderable  number  of  the  same  men  were  there  he  would  be  shot  at 
eight,  and  no  fuse  about  it. 

Sow,  children,  don't  get  the  idea  that  these  honest  fellows  enjoyed 
this  sort  of  thing.   On  the  contrary  they  dreaded  it.  They  were  forced  to 
leave  their  work  to  attend  to  it.  There  waB  always  the  chance  of  their 
making  a  mistake,  and  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  some  desperado 
creating  a  case  which  would  make  it  necossary  to  hang,  which  they  dreaded 
beyond  measure.  But  men  must  protect  themselves  wherever  they  be;  that. 
iB  a  law  of  nature.   I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  no  hangings  ever 
took  place  on  liacalame  Bar,  and  very  few  anywhere  at  that  period.   The 
twelve  of  us  that  kept  together  until  we  reached  the  mines  took  up  a 
claim  and  got  to  work  the  day  after  the  election,  and  kept  at  it  steady 
for  the  next  two  weeks.   Then  we  made  the  first  dividend,  which  proved 
to  be  the  last.  Llr  Sturgis  first  weighed  out  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation;  then  the  one-third     belonging  to  the 
ship fand  the  balance finto  twelve  equal  parts, of  which  each  of  us  had 
one ;  as  I  remember , about  eighty  dollars  each;  not  a  large  sum  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  living;  but  as  the  rhip  furnished  food  the  cost  of  food 
did  not  concern  us.   The  following  Lionday  morning  only  seven  reported 
for  work,  five  had  disappeared,  and  we  never  saw  any  more  of  them.   Thurs- 
day morning  five  reported,  two  more  had  gone.   I  and  one  other  went  to 
the  claim  and  commenced  work  expecting  the  others  to  follow,  which  they 
did  not  do.   We  two  worked  perhaps  two  hours ,  then  wont  back  to  the  tent 
to  see  what  was  up.  ULr   Sturgis  and  the  two  men  sat  there.  Evidently  they 
had  been  talking.   He  got  up  and  said:  "".Veil,  boys,  the  jig  is  up,  each 
one  must  shift  for  himself  *   and  walked  out  of  the  tent,  ;_nd  I  did  not 
see  him  again  for  a  week,  and  none  of  the  rest  at  all.    A  week  later 
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Mr  Sturgis.  paseed  me  on  the  trail  to  Stockton;  he  on  a  horse,'  I  on  foot. 
I  looked  around  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  having  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  places  mining  for  gold  meant  very  hard  work  and  very  poor 
pay,  and  that  the  wear  and  tear  on  humanity  was  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  profit,  s*  I  packod  my  kit  (blanket  and  one  ch&nge  )  took  a 
little  food,  a  Dutch  gin  bottle  of  water,  and  took  the  trail  for  Stockton 
on  the  way  to  San  Francisco  and  the  ship.   I  have  a  very  clear  remembrance 
of  that  tramp.   It  was  a  good  tv.o  hours  job  tc  climb  the  hill  to  the  place 
where  we  had  unloaded  the  teams,  throe  weeks  before,  and  tired  and  leg 
weary  I  was  when  I  reached  it;  but  I  kept  going  on  what  I  supposed  was  the 
trail  to  the  Colovaras  Crossing;  but  there  were  lots  of  trails  besides, 
and  I  got- into  the  wrong  one,  which  led  away  to  the  left.   I  must  have 
tramped  some  four  or  five  miles  before  I  realized  that  I  waB  lost.  7/hat 
was  more,  I  knew  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  finding  my  way  back  if 
I  tried;  but  as  it  wee  a  well  beaten  trail  I  was  sure  it  led  to  some  place 
of  importance.   So  I  kept  on.  Eight  overtook  me,  but  I  kept  going.  I  saw 
a  camp  fire  a  few  hundred  yurus  to  the  right,  which  I  reconnoitered,  hop- 
ing to  find  it  to  be  a  party  of  Americans;  but  it  was  a  party  of  Mexicans; 
about  a  dozen,  all  armed  with  lassos  tethered.   I  did  not  like  their  looks 
(It  was  dangerous  walking  into  a  strange  camp  at  night.  One  never  could 
tell  what  his  reception  would  be),  so  I  kept  on.  either  I  lost  the  trail 
or  else  it  ran  into  a  cry  gulch,  full  of  rocks  ana  stones  -  bad  walking  at 
night  -  so  I  gave  it  up.  rolled  myseli  in  my  blanket  intending  to  wait 
for  daylight,  -.rhaps  I  droned  asleep.  I  don't  know.  The  eoyotes  were 
bowling  in  all  directions  and  it  was  rather  lonesome.   It  must  hc.ve  been 
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about  ten  o'clook,  perhaps  later,  when  I  was  Btartlod  "by  hearing  a  horse 
leaping  up  the  gulch.  It  was  risky  hailing  a  man  under  the  circumstances , 
hut  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  where  I  vras,  so  concluded  to  take  the 
risk.  He  pulled  up  short  when  I  hailed.   I  asked  if  there  was  an  Amer- 
ican ranoh  near.  He  answered,  in  a  soared  voioe,  "ranch  Americans  ?" 
I  said  Yes,  and  he  pointed  the  way  he  had  coma;  and,  as  near  as  I  caught 
his  words,  said  "A  keko  a  melioe"  and  before  the  words  were  out  was  off 
up  the  gulch  full  gallop.   I  think  he  was  glad  to  he  quit  of  me.  I  gath- 
ered up  my  blanket,   and  after  tramping  a  short  half  mile  turned  a  sherd 
of  the  hill  J  and  there, a  few  hundred  yards  off , was  a  bonfire,  with  men 
around  it,  plainly  Americans \   a  good  sized  building,  and  a  corral  for 
animals.   It  vras  a  halting  station  called  the  Double  Springs.   I  walked 
up  to  the  fire,  told  the  men  who  I  was,  where  I  came  from, and  where  I 
was  going.  They  made  me  welcome,  invited  me  to  share  their  supper, 
which  was  just  then  ready  fat  12  o'clock  night)  ,and  to  bunk  in  with 
them;  but  did  not  enlighten  me  as  to  who  they  were  or  what  their  bus- 
iness was.   I  have  always  thought  they  might  have  been  vigilantes,  on 
the  trail  of  some  desperado,  as  they  were  all  well  armed  and  mounted. 
There  were  eight  in  the  party.   I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  was  the 
party  of  KexicanB  whose  camp  I  had  reconnoitered  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing that  they  were  after.   They  were  off  and  away  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  see  a  trail.   I  learned  that  the  Double  Springs  was 

about  twenty  miles  from  my  starting  point,  and  that  the  Colovaras  Cross- 
was 
ing  some  twelve  miles  distant.  So  my  deviation   had  only  increased  my 

tramp  by  about  two  miles.   So  far  my  route  had  been  through  woods,  and 

over  timber,  rough  and  hilly, with  a  descending  slope.   The  remainder  of 
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the  way  would  be  away  across  the  Selana  plain  with  a  slight-  dip  of  a  few 
feet  near  the  city  of  Stockton  forty-two  miles,  with  only  one,  possibly 
two,  places  where  water  was  to  be  had.  The  Colovarus  Crossing  thirty, 
and  the  water  hole  nine  ,miles  from  Stockton  respectively.  I  got  some 
breakfast,  filled  my  Dutch  gin  bottle  (substitute  for  canteen)  and  start- 
ed.  The  route  was  perfectly  level  and  shackless,  and  the  dust  light, 
powdery, red  stuff.  Walk  as  easily  as  possible,  it  would  rise  in  a  thick 
cloud  to  above  the  waist  J  and  a  misstep  would  send  it  overhead  and  fill 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  at  every  breath.  Hot  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  heat 
in  the  neighborhood  at  ninety  -  this  the  whole  way  to  the  water  hole  near 
Stockton  thirty-three  miles.  I  reached  the  Colovarus  Crossing  soon  after 
noon.   This  was  an  important  station.  Everyone  from  Stockton  went  by  the 
single  trail  to  that  point,  then  spread  out  by  different  routes  to  the 
interior.  The  building  was  large,  and  capable  of  accommodating  at  least 
about  fifty.  Ho  beds.   Everybody  slept  on  the  floor  in  a  blanket  during 
the  rainy  seasor,and  under  the  trees  in  the  dry  season.  'There  was  a  nar- 
row fringe  of  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river).  There  were   two  corrals: 
one  about  200  feet  square, for  horses  and  pack  mules;  the  other  some  two 
or  three  aoref»for  the  rounding  up  of  cattle.   The  people  consisted  of 
the  proprietor,  cook,  a  couple  of  helpers,  and  some  six  cattle  men 
(Vaqueros)  mostly  Mexicans.   I  remained  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the 
night.  I  was  tired  and  foot-sore.  First  I  went  to  the  river  close  by; 
stript,  shook  my  clothes  thoroughly  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  dust 
as  possible,  took  a  bath,  then  went  and  lay  under  the  trees  the  rest  of 
the  day  (and  night).  There  were  three  or  four  men  not  belonging  to  the 
ranch,  and  evidently  traders,  halted  like  myself  -  One  appeared  to  be 
a  naturalist.  He  had  several  specimens,  big  spiders,  ugly-looking  fellows. 
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I  think  he  called  them  Tarantulas;  several  of  the  friendly  little  liz- 
ards that  used  to  run  over  ub  in  our  sleepj  and  others  of  a  Bimilar  sort. 
He  caught  a  horned  toad  that  afternoon;  an  ugly  looking  thing  with  a  cir- 
cular body,  a  viciouB-looking  head  set  on  a  neok  at  two  inches  long,  whiol 
he  held  erect,  and  slim  legs  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length.  They 
said  that  his  bite  was  poisonous.   He  put  him  in  a  jar  and  poured 
alcohol  over  him.  All  his  speoimens  were  in  alcohol.   I  got  an  early 
breakfast,  filled  my  bottle  and  started.  (The  river  at  that  time  -  the 
last  of  July  -  was  only  as  large  as  the  little  river  in  this  village. 
VThen  we  crossed  it  going  up^the  volume  of  water  was  equal  to  twice  that 
in  the  Marstons  River.   The  ranchman  told  me  that  it  never  failed  entirelj 
and  that  in  the  rainy  season  it  was  quite  often  full  to  the  banks,  some 
t.en  or  twelve  feet  above  its  bed. 

A  short  distance  -  say  two  miles  -  from  the  river  I  met  with  what 
under  the  circumstances  was  a  rather  serious  disaster.  I  stumbled,  drop- 
ped my  bottle,  broke  it  and  lost  my  water,  with  a  twenty  mile  tramp  to 
the  water  hole  J  the  only  place  where  it  was  possible  to  get  a  drink  short 
of  Stockton, thirty  (nearly)  miles  away,  and  the  heat  and  dust  sb  bad  - 
well,  I  won't  try  to  describe  it.   I  reached  the  water  hols  late  in  the 
afternoon,  only  to  find  it  a  bed  of  baked  clay!  but  someone  had  dug  a 
circular  hole  a  few  incheB  in  diameter  at  the  lowest  point,  but  swarming 
above  it  was  a  perfect  cloud  of  insects,  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  yellow 
jackets,  and  many  other  kinds  that  I  cannot  name.   But  I  was  sure  there 
was  water  in  that  hole  else  the  insects  would  not  be. there;  and  it  seem- 
ed as  though  I  must  have  some  of  it.  So,  at  the  risk  of  getting  stung,  but 
in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  bees  as  much  as  possible  I  lay  dowr  and 
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e.  myself  t0  the  hole.  M4  _  ^  thera  ^   ^^^  ^ 

lay  lifce  a  oup  of  cocoa.  .  t„  ^B   ^  ^  (      ^ 
some  ia  my  ^  tat  th9  „otlon  lrritatea  the  ^^^         :      ^P 
°.  ead  «.  the  h0l8  MU1  ^  ehouiderB  reste4  on         -     ^ 
J-  »aeh  the  water  with  „       ^  „  three  ewaiioM  ^        - 
were  enough.  It  also  ran  into  my  nostrils  and  tw 

set  the  oeee  in  a  ^oar  I  „t  t  "  ^^  *** 

off    f+  COt  ^  a  f9W  time8'  **  on  the  whole  got 

off  pretty  well.  Bad  ae  the  water  wae  it  ra^-i,  a 

frn«  m  refreshed  mQ  considerably,  and 

* »  tMa  point  tharewerea  few  troe3  ^  not  muoh  anet_ 

rm;  i;  r  aar*- eay  *-  •-*  - — -  -  «~ 

aranfc  -  I  should  say  -  at  iMRf  «  v  ,  .> 

to.  >   •  Sall°n  °f  "ater-   X  K38  hungry 

too  .  haT1ne  eaten  only  a  cake  of  hard  bread  and  a  littl   ■  v 

:rT  - . ... « „„  ,.„,„„  „  „a  j«:r;:v;rr:r;;: 

down  than  to  hunt  no  a  a,mr,«-r        .    * 

M  A  fCT'  yards  off  Kas  «  «U  oamp  fir9  -«, 

four  men  sitting  around  it.   So     feelw  •, 

h„   ,        ,  DS  lon9S0^.   I  went  where  they  were 

hoping  for  a  welcome.     They  were  fm  i„  .       ,  '         '' 

eitement       -.       ,  "*  """^  »*«   some  «- 

rl  t"    "     r  "  ^  SharPl7>   °Sked  ~   r-  -  -   *   «  "^ 

iee  of  me.      Soon  after  three  of  the,  rolled  in  their  hlankete.   the 

nngu„g  of  spurs      .oke  me.   The  three  men  Jumped  up     and     , ,    , 

a  Party  of  horsemen  that  had  halted        ,  ""  J°lDed 

Kiiao   naa  nalted  a   few  yarns   n^-p     n^ 

dozen  in  all      n*        ,  °re  Were   about  a 

ln  a11*    Th9^T  h&*   dismounted;   and   in  their  „^    ♦ 

—   securely  hound      This   I      i  '  ^  *  "*"*•    8turd^ 

'      ouno.    ihi8   j   piainly  . 

of  the  party   held.    They  talken    ♦        «  Khl0h  °M 

xney  talked   together  a  short   tim„      +v, 

-5«  -  of  the  hig  trees  that  grew  on  th  8  ""* 

-n  into  it     busted   «      ,  '""  °°  ^  nW  l«*.  ^tc.the  taJ 

'      t6a   tne  lEriSt  -  rtl^  one  had  thrown  over  a  limh  . 
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around  his  neck.  He  made  no  resistance,  and  said  nothing.   I  .had  seen 
enough.  I  walked  off  a  short  distance  and  sat  down,  keeping  my  eyes  in 
another  direotion.   In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  perhaps  half  an 
hour,  I  hoard  them  ride  away,  and  I  went  "back.  Bo  thing  but  the  cart 
was  left,  and  day  was  breaking.  I  was  told  during  the  day  that  the  man 
the  vigilantes  had  made  an  end  of  was  called  Dublin  Jack,  a  notorious 
robber,  who  was  known  to  have  committed  one  murder,  and  was  suspected 
of  having  committed  several  more.   Lynch  law  -  but  what  would  you  do  ? 
They  were  honest  men  forced  to  protect  themselves  against  the  dangerous 
element,  with  no  courts,  no  jails,  or  any  means  of  confinement ^  so  they 
acted  under  the  police  power  which  is  an  inherent  right',  protected  them- 
selves,, and  did  as  little  injustice  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
After  all,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  men  such  as  juries 
are  composed  of  could  not  adjudicate  a  case  to  the  full  as  well,  with 
the  evidence  before  them,  in  simple  form,  as  the  same  men  could  in  a  Jury 
room  after  listening  for  several  hours  to  the  hair  splitting  questions 
and  special  pleading  of  a  lot  of  barristers,  each  only  concerned  in  gain- 
ing a  verdict  to  enhance  his  own  reputation  as  a  successful  lawyer. 

At  Stockton  I  found  a  small  schooner  of  about  fifty  tons  carrying 
capacity  just  finished  unloading  and  about  ready  to  leave  for  San  Fran- 
cisco.  She  was  formerly  a  pilot  boat  belonging  to  Hew  Bedford.  Her 
name  was  ;hp  Favorite.  She  had  been  brought  out  by  a  former  whaling  cap- 
tain, Vfheldon  by  name.  (He  had  commanded  the  ship  Washington,  of  Dew 
Bedford,  and  your  uncle  Horace  was  mate  with  him.)  There  was  a  story 
in  circulation  concerning  Captain  V.heldon:  A  big  merchant  sighted  '„he 
Favorite  on  the  passage,  and  ran  to  her  to  see  what  manner  of  craft  that 
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was  out  there  in  the  broad  ocean. \   Finding  that  the  little  craft  waB  able 

>' 

to  take  oare  of  herBelf,  the  "big  ship's  captain,   as  is  usual,  asked 

Az. 
what  the  longitude  was.  Getting  the  correct  answer,  asked  Wheldon  where 

he  kept,  and  got  the  quick  reply:  "In  the  seat  of  my  pants."  and  so  they 
parted.  But  when  they  "both  arrived  at  San  Franeisco  the  big  ship  captain 
found  himself  abandoned  by  his  whole  crew;  and,  finally,  in  his  utter 
helplessnesB ,  abandoned  the  ship  himself,  while  the  little  Favorite  was 
in  active  demand  as  a  river  freighter,  and  was  a  bonanza  in  herself.  This 
is  the  story  as  I  heard  it  at  the  time.  It  sounded  Just  like  Y/heldon. 
Captain  Wheldon  agreed  to  give  me  a  passage  to  San  Franoisoo,  and  put 
me  aboard  the  Massachusetts  for  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars;  and  two  other 
men  came  soon  after,  paying  the  same;  and  two  days  after  I  Jumped  aboard 
the  good  ship  Massachusetts^  glad  to  get  back  to  what  was  then  my  home. 
I  found  aboard  Aunt  Rosilla  and  her  two  children  Benjamin  and  Carlton, 
Mr  Gardner  the  Kate,  Jordan  the  black  cook,  and  one  man  -  a  boy  ebout 
my  own  age  -  \*.ho  had  remained  as  ship-keeper  when  the  reBt  of  ub  v;ent 
to  the  mines.   Mr  Gardner  appeared  to  have  grown  morose,  and  apparently 
took  no  interest  in  anything  about  the  ship.   I  think  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. Uncle  Seth  had  either  an  inkling  that  all  was  not  right  with  the 
gang,  or  had  become  suspicious  and  had  gone  to  the  mines  to  look  after 
the  ship' 3  interests.   7/hat  he  found  was  that  Mr  Sturgis  had  been  to 
Stockton,  invested  all  the  funds  of  both  ship-keepers  and  ships  in  goods, 
and  had  set  up  a  trading  store  -  for  his  own  account  -  at  a  mining  camp 
not  far  from  Macalame  Bar.   V.hat  he  did  was  to  stick  close  to  that  store 
for  some  days  until  the  larger  part  of  the  goods  were  sold,  take  what 
money  ho  could  get  out  of  Mr  Sturgis,  not  all,  as  I  remember,  and  return. 
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I  think  Unele  Seth  and  Mr  Gfirdner 

-  *«  not  eomo  aboard  again  ^  „,  „,  ^  —  — »• 

-  -  -oy  -  left  also,  but  0n9  of%he   mininr  ^  *  —  — -  * 
back  a  few  days  later  So  fh  W'  B8mpe°7-  drift°4 

-s « ,  i  .:,  r ;  rrr  re  — ■  -  - 

— .  -  -  *  -  sal,;;:;:  ;  irrr  T san  *aD- 

dav  fn>.  a     ..,  eth  ™*B  ashore  every 

aay  ror  about   three  weeks   Innv^      *  ^ 

eek8  l0°king  for  men  who  would  rvht,   ^     *v 

-  «.  -u,  x.  Blth  the  help  of  "^     >  f«  «•  —3. 

t     j.  ^     >'»   clIia  an  occasional    Hff  .» 

Jordan  and , two  men  whomTnole  hi™*  *  * 

«-  -de.   beat  3aile  J       £*'    '~  -  «"  -Peallantma8ts,    oroeeed 

«•*  «-  »»1.  set,  h  ^  "*  ""  **  "^  '"  ~-  * 

cxe  bettl  ha<*  succeeded  in  pettit.»  +v 

sio.-loo.ing  f9llowe  thsy  were  .         "  lBl^e  "*"  -  -  -«  criPPled. 

ey  v,ere   -     who  had  become  played  out   It,  *v,        , 
«*  were  Elai  to  get  oacfc  ^4  ~*  i»  the  mlna8, 

came  aboard  a,ain     ma,s     ,    „t  ^  *""  Mr  Garto«.  -ho 

™  again,  maQe  elght_     ^ 

-*  1th  thet  ereW  hut  th  6   °at  °f  tlle 

^j.t:wt     DUu    the    Orr»w    n-P    a    ^_ 

»ear  us  the  day  h  f  ^  *"*  had  adored 

day  before,  oa.e  ahoard  aad  hove  the  uP  for  „  Then 

—  •«.  sail,  and  oncle  Peered  whlle  the  reBt  J  ""'  ^  "° 

tfc»  *    Passage,  anchoring  at  T„h  , 

the  second  PrinoiPal  oort  ir.   „„*  Lahaina. 

*   port,  in  not  much  over  a  fni-tr^  v*  ^ 
the  Golden  Gate.  Fr  Gardner  „  knight  after  leaving 

-  « ■*  for  goodte  •  De:i;:'s:;;  ? thre°  haif-™-  - 

toteepchip.     ,alarh  P  Jor^  and  ^self  were  left 

3e  lay  here  waiting  for  the  Artio   neot  t„  « 

•ould  not  be  r=any  days       „      .  arrive,  v:hioh 

-  ,  -  res Z  o  r^al  I "         ^  "~  "°  «~*"  *  «~  • 

—  «   -   the/^        1   ^  ^  '*  ^   ^  — 

ooara.      „ith  them  I  painted   *--„*  « 

ptixn-uea  tne   epars   from 
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truok  to  deck,  and  also  the  bends,  and  did  other  small  work.  About  forty 
of  the  fleet  oame  to  Laha  in  a  among  them  the  ship  Kenkar  of  Hew.  Bedford, 
Captain  Borton.   He  and  his  officers  Joseph  Bearse,  Sumner  Warner  and 
James  Snow,  first,  second  and  third  mates,  had  got  at  variance  with 
each  other \   and  all  three  left  the  Menkar  and  shipped  with  us.  The  ship 
Richmond  of  Cold  Spring,  Long  Island,  had  been  wrecked  in  the  Artio  that 
season,  and  part  of  her  crew.  Among  them  were  her  four  boat  steerers  and 
the  cooper.  They  all  shipped  with  us,  so  we  had  in  all  some  twenty- two 
men.  Then  several  deserters  had  got  on  board,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
hold.  Of  course  we  knew  they  were  on  board,  and  how  many  there  were  of 
them,  but  it  was  not  thought  the  correct  thing  to  harbor  deserters.  So 
they  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  officers.   I  had  been  rated  fourth  mate, 
so  was  one  of  the  officers.   We  filled  our  water  casks,  got  a  stock  of 
potatoes,  and  were  ready  for  our  cruise.  Seth  said  I  must  go  with  him, 
and  get  Aunt  Rose  and  the  children  aboard,  and  on  the  way  told  me  that 
he  had  shipped  all  the  men  that  had  appeared  themselves,  and  asked  me 
if  I  thought  I  could  find  enough  to  make  up  our  complement  -  thirty-two  - 
which  I  told  him  I  certainly  could  do.   So  we  brought  Aunt  Rose  and  the 
children  aboard.  We  got  underway,  and  stood  off  between  the  islands  in 
tho  direction  oi  Honolulu..  Then  the  stowaways  came  out,  and  instead 
of  only  thirty-two  we  mustered  thirty- five.   The  next  day  we  landed  the 
three  extra  men  at  Honolulu j  nn^  then  proceeded  on  our  cruise.   We  cruis- 
ed down  toward  the  equator  looking  for  sperm  whales,  and  in  a  westerly 
direction,  using  up  the  time  until  it  was  time"  to  go  north  for  the  Artie 
whaling  season  in  Kay.   Wo  lay  off  several  islands,  trading  with  the 
natives  chickens,  hogs,  cocoanuts  »  bananas ,  oranges  and  any  kind  of 
fruits  -  :thia  to  feed  the  men  on  fresh  food  as  long  as  possible  to  ward 
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off  scurvyj  for  while  north  it  would  be  all  salt  food.   We  lay  one  day 
off  Ocean  Island.   This  island  is  small  -  say  six  or  eight-  miles  long 
by  half  as  broad;  being  so  small  the  people  form  one  community;  conse- 
quently there  are  no  tribal  wars;  there  is  no  anchorage;  but  it  is  Just 
a  lump  of  land,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  high,  set  in  the  fathomless 
ocean,  and  no  other  land  within  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  There 
are  no  large  trees  fit  for  making  big  canoes.   The  small  ones  which  they 
use  are  made  up  of  thin  slabs  of  v.ood,  not  much  bigger  than  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper,  sown  together  with  some  Bort  of  fibre,  and  so  neatly  as 
to  be  practically  water  tight-   They  were  small,  of  course,  but  of 
good  model,  bouyant  and  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  in  very  rough  weather. 
They  showed  good  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  were  evidence  of  a  high  order 
of  native  intelligence.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  war 
among  them  , the  natives  were  a  very  gentle  people;  but  because  of  their 
isolation  there  v.as  always  danger  of  the  island  beooming  over  populated. 
ThiB  was  avoided  by  a  custom  which  I  believe  was  peculiar  to  that  island 
alone.  At  least  I  never  heard  of  it  at  any  other.   Ahen  the  population 
had  reached  a  certain  number,  the  reigning  chief  -  king  we  called  him- 

established  the  Tabu;  and  then  no  woman  was  permitted  to  bear  more 
than  two  children  untJl.the  people  had  been  reduced  to  a  certain  number, 
when  the  Tabu  was  taken  off.  ThiB  to  prevent  famine.   This  I  learned 
from  a  white  man  -  an  American,  perhaps  English-  an  educated  man  who 
had  evidently  failed  of  a  career  at  home,  and  had  cast  his  lot  among 
the  natives  of  Ocean  Island. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  made  Pleasant  Island,  at  daylight.   V»"e  were 
becalmed  some  four  miles  off  the  north  shore  I   and  we  raised  a  school 
of  sperm  whales  going  to  the  eastward,  lowered  our  boats  and  gave  chase. 
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We  followed  them  until  the  ship  was  hull  down,  and  more  than  hull  down. 
When  finding  that  we  could  not  overtake  them,  pulled  leisurely  toward 
the  ship.  It  was  hot  enough,  and  we  tired  enough  to  want  to  pull  leis- 
urely, you  may  he  sure.   When  near  enough  we  found  that  the  ship  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  canoes;  and  then  how  we  did  pull  to 
reach  her;  hut,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  not  necessary.  Ho  one  of  the 
islanders  v/aa  aboard  except  a  big,  brawny  negro  -  American  probably  - 
who,  Judging  by  the  authority  he  exercised,  was  an  attache  of  some  big 
chief.   When  he  came  on  board  Aunt  Hose  had  gone  directly  to  him  and 
told  him  sho  wished  he  would  not  let  any  of  the  natives  come  aboard 
until  the  boats  had  returned;  and  he  had  ordered  such  as  were  already 
there  into  their  canoes,  and  to  lay  off  from  the  ship.  Brave,  gentle 
Aunt  Rose.   Instead  of  hiding  herself  in  her  stateroom  3^-e  remained 
on  deck  with  only  eight  of  the  ship's  company,  and  a  strange  negro 
aboard,  end  a  hundred  natives  within  a  stone's  throw.   Pleasant  Island 
is  large,  not  less  than  tvsenty  miles  long,  perhaps  more,  and  was  in- 
habited by  two  tribes  who  were  hereditary  enemies,  and  constant  war 
between  them.  Consequently  they  were  not  considered  so  safe  as  the 
natives  of  come  of  the  other  islands;  being  accustomed  to  plundering 
each  other,  they  might  easily  be  tempted  to  capture  and  plunder  a  ship 
in  as  helpless  a  condition  as  the  Massachusetts  was  while  the  boats  were 
away.   I  had  quite  a  talk  with  the  negro  during  the  day,  and  the  impres- 
sion he  left  on  aj   mind  v.as  that  of  a  big,  brawny,  gentleman  in  a  black 
rkin.   We  bought  all  the  natives  had  to  sell,  and  a  breeze  springing 
up  filled  away  on  our  cruise. 

Later  we  lay  off  Stranger  Island.   This  island  is  large,  somewhat 
mountainous,  and  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.   It  had  two  good  harbors, 
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UA   capable  of  accommodating  a  limited  number  of  ships,  and  under  differ- 
ent conditiona  would  have  "been  frequently  visited  by  them.   Ab  it  was, 
only  a  few  ventured  to  enter  the  northern  harbor,  and  seldom-  or  never 
the  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.   The  conditions  were*,  the  north 
em  was  narrow,  especially  at  the  entrance,  and  lay  nearly  or  quite  due 
north  end  south.  Consequently  the  trade  wind  -  north  east  trade  wind- 
blew  more  inward  than  outward,  so  it  was  easy  to  enter;  but  it  was  only 
when  the  trades  varied  to  the  east  that  a  ship  could  get  out;  for  there 
*as  not  room  enough  to  tack.   The  southern  harbor  was.  for  the  same 
reason,  difficult  to  enter  but  easy  to  leave.   In  addition  to  this  the 
island  had  a  bad  name.   It  was  believed  that  more  than  one  missing  ship 
had  been  plundered,  burnt,  and  the  crew  made  away  with  at  Stranger  Is- 
land.  It  sto.od  entirely  alone,  was  not  one  of  a  group.     f 

The  government  of  Stranger  Islan.  -  as  I  learned  it  -  resembled 
the  government  of  England  during  the  earlier  feudal  ages.  That  is, severe 
chiefs  more  or  less  powerful,  had   jurisdiction  over  certain  portions 
of  the  island;  while  King  George  -  as  he  was  called  -    in  addition  to 
his  local  chieftainship,  -as  overlord  of  the  v.hole.   Just  how  much 
authority  he  exercised  I  did  not  learn.   Ee  was  a  kindly  man.  and  friend- 
ly to  strangers,  living  as  he  did  on  the  shore  of  the  northern  harbor, 
he  liked  to  have  ships  enter  it.   The  next  most  powerful  chief  -  Kau-ka  - 
ruled  over  that  part  of  the  island  in  which  the  southern  harbor  was.  He 
was  represented  to  be  a  morose,  suspicious  man,  much  given  to  raiding 
the  territory  of  his  neighbor  chief,  and  entirely  capable  of  plundering 
a  ship,  but  also  of  destroying  both  her  and  hex  crew  to  obliterate  all 
.evidence.   It  was  this  chief  Kau-ka  who  some  six  or  eight  years  before 
had  tried  to  capture  the  ship  Washington  of  Her  Bedford. The  Captain 
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rholdon  whom  I  alluded  to  as  maator  of  the  Pilot  Boat  Favorite,  which 
took  me  from  Stockton  to  San  Francisco,  being  at  that  time  master,  and 
your 'Uncle  Horace  mate)  while  she  was  lying  in  the  northern  harbor.  It 
would  seem  that  some  sort  of  a  political  upheaval  was  in  progress  at 
the  time,  for  Chief  Kau-ka  was  ahle  to  bring  a  number  of  hiB  followers 
into  King  George's  territory  and  besiege  that  ship  for  a  week,  using 
every  moans  in  hie  power  to  capture  her;  but  he  didn't  succeed  in  harm- 
ing her.  Coptoin  'Theldon  was  a  resourceful  man,  and  understanding  that 
the  ship  was  in  an  unsafe  position  laid  his  plans.   He  hoisted  his  boats 
to  the  end  of  the  davits , then  surrounded  the  ship  with  large,  empty 
casks,  which  he  slung  outside,  and  level  with  the  ship's  rail.  The 
strings  being  tuggled  in  the  bung  holes  were  out  of  reach  from  the  out- 
side.  These  casks  presented  a  smooth,  round  surface  to  the  natives,  bo 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  board  the  Ship  with  the  armed  crew 
ready  to  repel  them.  So  Kau-ka, being  no  fool,  did  not  attempt  to  board 
her.   YThat  he  fid  was  to  take  possession  of  a  hill,  and  spatter  the  dec} 
with  bullets  at  long  musket  range.   At  the  end  of  a  week  he  either  be- 
came disgusted,  or  else  King  George  was  able  to  drive  him  off.   He  gave 
it  up,  and  retired  to  his  own  dominions.   Still,  King  George  was  enxioua 
tc  get  that  ship  out  of  the  harbor;  and  what  he  did  was  to  send  a  body 
of  natives  into  the  mountains,  where  they  cut  a  tree  as  huge  as  they 
could  hendle,  with  forked  branches,  to  act  as  grapnels,  and  of  wood 
heavy  enough  to  sink  of  itself.   To  this  they  attached  line  enough  to 
reach  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  into  deep  water,  where  they 
sank  it.   Then  they  came  on  board.  The  crew  hove  up  the  anchor,  and  the; 
the  natives  double  banked   themselves t    seizing   the  line,  massing  up 
the  opposite  side  in  an  endless  chain  v/arped.  the  ship  out  through  the 
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entrance  and  up  to  the  sunken  tree,  keeping  up  her  headway  'until  it 
was  reached,  when  King  George  cut  the  line.   In  the  meantime  the  crew 
had  loooed  the  topsails,  leaving  a  single  man  at  each  of  the  hunt'  gas- 
kets,'  and  when  the  line  was  cut, the  sails  were  sheeted  home  and  hoisted 
all  three  at  the  same  time;  and  within  two  minutes  the  ship  was  standing 
off  shore  in  safety.  King  George  immediately  ordered  the  natives  into 
their  canoes,  shook  Captain  VTneldon's  hand,  jumjed  into  his  cwn  canoe, 
and  then  they  gave  the  ship  God-speed  with  cheer  after  cheer  in  their 
native  language.   This  I  learned  from  your  Uncle  Horace  ^ore  than  once 
during  the  voyage  I  sailed  with  him. 

There  were  "cwo  3hips  in  this  harbor,  as  we  could  see  when  off  the 
mouth;  and  Uncle  Soth  concluded  to  go  in  with  a  "boat ,  with  a  view  to 
deciding  whether  to  make  our  spring  port  at  that  place  or  further  west. 
After  talking  with  the  captains  of  the  ships  he  decided  not  to  do  so; 
hut  we  went  as  lore  to  pay  our  respects  to  King  GoorgsJ  hut  found  that 
he  was  not  at  home.   "iVe  did  pay  our  respects  to  his  queen,  hovovcr;  a 
little,  sweet-faced,  native  lady,  every  inch  the  queen  as  she  was.   She 
received  us  sitting  under  a  tree  surrounded  \>j   her  maids  of  honor,  tried 
to  entertain  us  with  her  very  few  words  of  English;  and  whon  she  realise 
that  she  had  failed  to  make  us  understand  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
quiet  little  laugh  was  pleasant  to  see.   In  ahout  ten  minutes  she  dis- 
missed us  very  graciously;  stood  up,  and  waited  in  that  position  until 
v/e  had  entered  our  "boat,  when  she  turned,  and  in  comprny  with  her  maids 
disappeared  among  the  trees. 

V/e  had  taken  three  small  sperm  whales  since  leaving  Lahaina  ,  and 

.it  was  time  to  prepare  for  our  season  in  the  Artie.  So  as  soon  p.s  we 

■i  5  v  &  c  /  (?*/ 
got  on  hoard  we  steered  away  for  the  islend  of  Ascension  ov-c   °^  ^Q 
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Caroline  group,  where  we  made  our  spring  port,  filled  our  water  casks, 
got.  a  stock  of  wood,  game  and  fruit,  and  gave  the  men   their  usual 
three  days'  liberty.   The  island  of  Ae-s-ension  is  large,  fertile,  and 
mountainous  -  in  a  6ense  -  hut  clothed  with  verdure  to  its  highest 
pointy  and  was  at  that  tirne  inhabited  by  a  kindly  disposed,  intelli- 
gent race  of  native  brown  man.   Just  what  they  may  be  now,  after  a 
number  of  years  of  first  Spanish, and  latterly  German, rule,  I  should  not 
like  to  say.  ue   made  our  port  in  a  harbor  on  the  eastern  ride.  A  narrow 
strip  of  deep  water  between  the  land  and  the  broad  coral  reef  which 
protected  it  on  the  0C9an  side   (about  five  hundred  feet  wide  -  and 
a  short  mile  long  -  good  harborage  for  ^rom  four  to  six  ships  at  a  time, 
but  being  so  narrow  must  moor,  that  is  with  cnchors  close  to  the  reef, 
and  a  hawser  from  the  stern  to  the  shore  )   where  they  could  laj   in 
security,  and  in  perf ectly  rmooth  waterj  and  ,as  the  trade  wind  blew 
directly  pcross,  easy  to  enter  and  leave.   This  harbor  was  -  is  - 
maintained  by  a  email  river  which  discharges  a  volume  somewhat  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  Mars tone  Kills   river,  freshening  the  water  sufficiently 
to  prevent  the  coral  insect  from  wor3ring  that  width.   This  stream  also 
furnished  excellent  water,  a  great  consideration.   7.'e  lay  here  perhaps 
three  weeks  before  proceeding  north.   The  lancing  where  our  hawser  was 
secured,  wa3  a  strip  of  land  only  a  fev;  feet  above  sea  level  -  perhaps 
an  acre  in  extent,,  and  back  of  it  an  abrupt  clay  oliff,  with  several 
psths  running  diagonally  up  its  face.   On  the  lane  inn  vvas  one  large, 
substantially  built  boat  house.  In  it  were  six  finely  moulded  war 
canoes,  each  capable  of  carrying  some  forty  men.  (  The  island  was  in- 
habited by  throe  sovereign  tribes,  who  were  not  seldom  ax  war  with 
each  other.)    On  the  brow  of  the  cliff  were  rbout  a  dozen  native 
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houses,   in  one  of  ■which  lived  the  local  chief;  and  scattered  ahout  in 
the  rear  a  number  of  other  housos.   ThiB  chief  -was  one  of  the  finest 
speciraons  of  physical  manhood  I  ever  saw.  Perhaps  six  feet  tall;  slen- 
der, straight  as  an  arrow,  liths  as  a  cat,  and  with  a  hright,  pleasant 
face.  He  could  speak  a  few  words  in  English.   I  used  to  like  very  much 
to  sit  fnd  talk  with  him.   Toor  fellowl  V.hen  I  was  there  four  yoars 
lcter  the  leprosy  had  wrecked  him.  Both  feet  were  gone;  one  leg  nearly 
to  the  knee;  and  some  of  the  fingers  from  one  hand.  But  ho  was  the  same 
cheerful  fellow  as  he  was  when  at  his  "best.   The  reef  was  a  very  wide 
one  -  half  a  mile  in  most  places,  and  nearer  a  mile  in  others.  Along  it 
were  scattered  a  number  of  keys  (islands  ^*  some  mere  dots,  others  from 
one  to  throe  acres;  most  of  them  hearing  cocoanute  ,&nd  most  of  them  in- 
habited.  Occasionally  one  would  hear  a  breadfruit  tree,  hut  not  often. 
On  one'  of  these  v/ss  a  remarkable  structure,  which  clearly  proved  that  a 
much  more  powerful  race  had  inhahited  the  island  in  the  dim,  distant 
past.   The  key  did  not  exceed  a  half  acre.  The  structure  was  ahout  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  two  hundred  feet.  In  its  center  was  what  appeared 
to  he  an  altar ^  some  twelve  feet  square,  about  six  feet  high;  the  top 
formed  of  two  flat  stones,  which  completely  covered  it;  the  sides  two 
feet  thick,  with  an  opening  some  eighteen  inches  wide  and  five  feet 
high;  ovA   s  stone  \  hick,  must  have  been  used  to  close  the  entrance  lying 
in  front  of  it.  The  enclosure  built  of  "basaltic  stones,  laid  without 
cement,  ahor.t  eight  feet  thick  and  ton  feet  high,  with  a  parapet  waist 
high  croimc  the  outer  edge  of  the  top,  and  m any  of  those  stones  weighing 
not  less  then  ton  tons,  and  the  only  possible  place  to  get  them  not  less 
than  eight  miles  distant,  whore  t^ere  was  a  basaltic  cliff  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  high  close  to  the  water,  where  they  must  have  been  quarried. 
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And  the  quarrying  was  bo  well  done  as  to  prove  the  quarrymen  were  fully 
as.  skillful  as  the  quarrymen  of  tho  present  day.  The  natives  when  I  waa 
there  had  no  knowledge,  not  even  any  tradition,  as  to  who  "built  it,-  or 
when  it  was  "built;  and  they  held  it  in  such  dread  -  or  reverancc  per- 
haps -  that  no  one  of  then  was  ever  known  to  have  put  foot  on  the 
key.  Its  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  temple  and  fortification  com- 
bined. 

It  was  whil6  we  were  at  As-eeneion  that  I  saw  what  I  consider  a  fine 
piece  of  statesmanship.   A  Hew  London  chip  came  in  a  short  time  after 
we  arrived.  Among  her  crew  were  Tahite  natives  I   "big,  strong  fellows, 
whom  I  presume  held  in  contempt  what  they  considered  the  inferior  nativGS 
living  nearer  the  tropics.   V/hile  en  shore  -  on  liberty  -  they  got  into 
e  dispute  with  the  islanders.   Just  what  the  trouble  was  I  never  knew! 
but  ell  at  once  there  v?es  a  great  outcry  on  the-  brow  of  the  cliff,  and 
those  Tahitians  -?ere  coming  do?;n  the  cliff  with  a  crowd  of  the  island- 
ers chasing  them  with  clubs  and  stones,  which  they  were  throwing  at 
them.   The  Tahitians   vere  putting  up  a  good  fight'.   All  had  got  hold  of 
a  club,  and  occasionally  one  would  turn,  knock  u.n  islander  over,  and  run 
again.   Four  or  five  of  us  jumped  into  a  boat  lying  at  the  gangway,  and 
started  ashore  to  the  rescue.  TTe  had  no  trouble  in  3taving  the  island- 
ers off.   They  had  no  quarrel  with  us,  and  they  recognized  our  right  to 
serve  the  ship's  men.   Only  one  of  the  Tahitians  was  badly  hurt.   Ho  was 
knocked  down  and  laid  out  by  a  big  stone  which  hod  hit  him  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  a  nacl^y  hole  it  had  made  in  it.   V.'e  thought  it  had 
finished  him;  but  ho  rot  over  it.   By  that  time  one  o£   the  Hew  London 
Ships  arrived,  ond  we  put  him  in  that;  and  the  mate  who  was  in  the  boat 
took  them  aboard  their  own  ship.   The  pilot,  only  an  "nglish  commor 
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sailor,  but  a  man  of  "brains  for  all  that,  said  "This  will  not  "be  tha 
last  of  this  affair",  and  immediately  started  in  a  canoe,-  up  the  reef 
to  where  the  reigning  chief  lived.  He  wae  gone  one  night.   The  followi 
day  we  saw  twelve  war  canoea  coming  down  the  reef.  In  one  sat  a  man  no 
muoh  past  middle  age,  dressed  in  royal  robea,  and  surrounded  by  six 
fine  looking  follows,  armed  with  muskets.   The  whole  rotinue  couldn't 
have  consisted  of  less  than  two  hundred  men.   Apparently  they  took  no 
notice  of  the  ships,  passed  under  our  hawsers,  and  landed  near  the  boat 
house;  took  the  six  handsome  war  canoes  out  of  the  house,  and  put  them 
•into  the  water,  burnt  the  boat  house,  shot  at  the  few  natives  who  show- 
ed themselves  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  took  the  canoes  in  tow  and  ther 
came  alongside  of  the  ship.   In  the  meantime  the  pilot  had  instructed 
Uncle  Seth  as  to  what  v/ould  be  a  suitable  present  (good  will  offering), 
and  had  us  (the  chip's  company)  ranged  up  amidships  to  receive  his 
majesty;  and  that  native  chief  -  king  as  v/e  called  him  -  came  over  the 
gangway,  quiet,  alert,  complete  master  of  himself,  and  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  this  is  what  he  said  as  interpreted  by  the 
pilot:  (I  put  if  in  my  own  language.)  "You  will  toll  the  captain  that 
I  regret  very  muoh  that  my  people  have  been  provoked  into  committing 
this  breach  of  hospitality.   I  have  punished  them;  and  I  will  leave  tw< 
of  my  young  men  onboard  each  ship  who  will  see  that  nothing  of  the  kiT 
happens  again  during  your  stay."  I  consider  that  a  very  fine  piece  of 
statesmanship.   He  didn't  ask  the  captain  if  he  was  satisfied.   He  had 
adjvidged  the  case  according  to  his  own  judgment.   Then  ho  took  his  pre- 
sent, made  a  single  gesture  of  acknowledgement,   assed  over  the  side, 
and  went  aboard  the  Eew  London  ship,  where  I  suppose  tho  same  ceremony 
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was  gone  through  with.   Two  days  after  we  left  the  place,  and  started 
for  the  north  to  "battle  with  the  snows  and  sea  of  the  Artio. 

v.hile  at  Ascension  I  "became  interested  in  the  Tebu.   uhile  on  shore 
one  day  with  the  pilot,  we  spent  an  hour  or  two  at  the  house  of  an  intel- 
ligent native;  and  while  there  another  native  called,  and  asked  for  the 
loan  of  some  implement.  (I  forget  what  it  was)  that  had  been  left  in  his 
care.   The  man  pointed  to  it,  and  the  caller  immediately  turned  and  went 
away  without  a  word.   I  asked  the  pilot  why  he  did  so,  and  he  called  my 
attention  to  a  spear  of  grass  attached  to  the  article  "by  a  peculiar  knot, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  lahu.   Of  course  that  piqued  my  curiosity,  and 
between  the  twe   -  the  pilot  interpreting  -  I  "believe  I  got  a  very 
correct  idea  01  its  significance.   I  already  knew  that  it  was  universal 
throughout  all  Polynesia,  but  Just  what  it  meant  I  did  not  know.   It  was 
not  loyalty  to  either  chief  or  trite.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
religious  views,  and  they  had  no  superstitious  dread  of  it.   Its  influ- 
ence seemed  to  he  purely  moral.   For  instance,  a  native  wishing  to  leave 
any  article  -  no  matter  where  -  would  c-ttach  a  spear  of  grass  to  it,  anc 
it  was  Tabu,  and  no  other  native  would  over  dream  of  taking  it  from  the 
place  where  the  owner  had  left  it.   The  spear  of  grass  "being  a  sign  that 
it  was  neither  lost  or  abandoned,  hut  on  the  contrary  that  the  owner 
intended  to  recover  it  for  his  own  use.   So  far  the  Tahu  was  common  to 
all.  Chiefs  according  to  their  rank  exercised  it  for  the  "benefit  of  the 
community.   For  instance,  a  subordinate  chief  finding  that  come  article 
of  necessity  was  scarce,  game,  "breadfruit,  etc.  would  tabu  it,  and  then 
no  member  01  hie  section  of  the  tribe  would  sell  either  to  any  one  out- 
side of  his  jurisdiction;  but  a  superior  chief  night  annul  it.  Another 
use  was  also  made  of  it.  A  native  rendering  some  extraordinary  service 
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to  the  tribe  -  or  seotion  of  the  tribe  -  might  be  granted  Tabu;  and  if 
for' the  tribe  as  a  whole  the  reigning  chief  granted  it, from  that  time 
his  parson  waB  saored  throughout  the  whole  tribe.   It  granted  no  privi- 
lege, and  conferred  no  authority,  but  no  tribeman  other  than  tho  chief 
granting  it,  might  so  much  as  lay  a  finger  on  him  in  the  way  of  violence 
A  subordinate  chief  might  grant  Tabu  within  his  jurisdiction.   I  was  told 
that  this  was  very  sparingly  used;  that  for  long  periods  no  one  was  Tabu. 
After  I  understood  this  it  was  easy  to  understand  how  the  population  of 
the  little  isolated  Ocean  island  was  kept  within  limits.   T^very  woman 
was  Tabu  alter  bearing  two  children.   Eo  man  might  hold  intercourse  with 
her. 

T.'e  made  a  quick  passage  to  the  latitude  of  30  dcg.  ITo.   Then  find- 
ing that  we  should  got  into  Behring  Cea  too  early,  passed  through  the 
Zorean  straits,  and  spent  a  month  in  Japan  Gea  looking  for  wright  whales 
We  met  with  little  success;  as  my  memory  serves  ne,  took  two  smrll  ones; 
but  we  had  lots  of  stormy  weather  when  we  couldn't  lower  the  boats.  V7e 
saw  many  junks  and  numberless  fishing  boats;  clumsy  looking  craft  as 
we  viewed  them,  but  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  to  the  full  as  well  as 
we  were.   This  you  must  romember  was  in  the  year  1850  -  three  years  be- 
fore Commodore  Perry's  expedition  -  when  he  made  the  famous  treaty  -  and 
the  policy  of  the  Japanese  at  that  time  was  absolute  non  intercourse  with 
foreigners.   Consequently  we  did  not  go  vary  near  the  land.   .   Very 
shy  the  crews  of  the  boats  and  junks  were  whin  near  enough  to  be  seen 
from  the  land;  but  not  nearly  so  shy  when  farther  from  shore.   Te  board- 
ed several,  got  fish  from  boats,  and  tried  to  get  sugar  -  of  which  we 
Were  short  -  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  sugar.  F.ither  they  had 
none,  or  could  not  understand  what  we  wanted,  or  what  is  just  as  likely. 
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did  not  dare   to    trade   with  us    for  fear  of   its   coining   to    the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities:    but    the    conclusion   I   reached  was   that   if  the   nation 
as  a  whole   were  as  manly   a   lot   as    those   seafaring  men  were    the   Japanese 
sere  not  a  people    to  be    despised:    and  when   the   war  with  Russia  broke 
out   I  felt   sure    that  Russia  would  discover  it   to  her  cost. 

We   spent  'a  month  in   the  Japan   Sea:    and  then    passed  out  by   the 
strait   of  Matsumae   on   our  way    to    the   Behring  Sea   and  the   Artie  Ocean. 
Our  course   lay  off   the   coast    of  itanrtrs^Tiatka-,west   of  the   Aleutian   Islands   , 
past  Copper  and  Behring   Islandsjand  not   far   from  the   first    of  June   reached 
Cape   Thadeus   on    the   west   of  the   entrance    to  Behring  Strait, or   rather   that 
part   of  the   strait  which  from   its   width  is   called  the   Sea   of  Anidir. 
Here  we  met   the    ice    pack  and  found   the   whales    in   plenty:    also   some 
six  or   eight    ships    that   had  arrived  before  us.      Each  had  taken   one   or 

more   whales,   and   all  were  bailing.   We    took  two   whales    the   next   day 
and  within  a   couple    of  days    two  more,    the   four  making   over   four  hundred 
barrels   of  oil.   This   was   about   all  we    could  handle   at   one    time.   Every 
spare    spot   was   filled   with   blubber,    and  we   were    fourteen   hours    cutting 
the    last   one    -  a    job  which  with  a   clear  ship   could  easily  be    done    in 

six   hours:    and  then   a    laughable   thing  happened.      At   that   time   of   the 
•/■ear   it    is   daylight   the    whole    twenty-four  hours    in   that   latitude,    the 
sun    just   reaching    the   horizon    at  midnight.   So   there    being  no  night,   as 
U3  understand  it,   Uncle    Seth  couldn't    see  how  he   could  give    the   men   a 
rest   with   all   that   work    to   do. "Rang   it"    he    said#"There    is  no  night, and 
we   must    keep   at    work  and   take    care    of  this   blubber  °    But   the   men  were 
worn   out.    Several   of  them    were   flat    on    the    deck   and   fast    asleep  when   we 
•finished   cutting   the   last    whale.      So   after  fretting   a  while  he   ordered 
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ell   hands  below,  saying  that  he  and  the  cooper  would  stay  up  and  get 
sore  casks  up  ready  for  hailing.   So  he  sent  the  cooper  into  the  fore- 
hold  to  get  out  the  staveB,  while  he  sat  on  the  end  of  the  windlass  ready 
to  receive  them.  Then  both  fell  fast  asleep,  and  after  a  little  while 
Aunt  Rose  woke  Uncle  Seth  up  and  coaxed  him  below,  and  then  kept  the  deck 
for  six  hours,  everyone  else  being  fast  asleep.   The  ship  was  safe  enough. 
She  was  lying  in  the  ice  pack,  sails  were  clawed  up,  the  sea  was  smooth, 
and  but  little  wind.  Aunt  Rose  let  us  deep  six  hours.  Then  she  woke 
Uncle  Seth  and  it  was  all  hands  again. 

Eow_,one  whaling  voyage  is  much  the  soma  as  another,  with  only  oc- 
casionally an  incident  worth  recording.   7»"e  continued  to  work  north  fol- 
lowing the  whales.  The  ice  as  it  broke  from  the  pack  drifting  out  of  the 
straits,  the  fleet  worked  through  it  taking  whales  about  as  fast  ss  we 
could  take  care  of  them,  getting  a  short  respite  occasionally  when  none 
were  in  sight  -  a-s  the  weather  was  too  stormy  to  allow  the  boats  to  leave 
the  ship.   V.'e  finally  reached  the  latitude  of  ^c  degrees.  There  the  ice 
peck  was  solid,  and  remained  so  the  7/hole  summer. 

Vi'e  had  nearly  filled  the  ship  by  the  first  of  September,  and  the 
fleet  was  leaving  for  warmer  latitudes*  and  it  was  time* for  the  nights 
were  lengthening.   Smdl  squalls  were  becoming  frequent,  and  the  temper- 
ature was  often  below  the  freezing  point.   Still*  --e  had  room  for  one 
whalo,  and  Uncle  Seth  was  loath  to  leave  without  it',  and  we  got  him  too; 
got  him  while  mow  was  falling  and  ice  making,  and  we  r;ot  the  last  of 
him  onboard  fcfter  dark.   Then,  as  the  nen  ;.'er°  all  ".urn  out,  Undo  Soth 
passed  the  vord  "Drop  everything,  set  quarter  watch."  Just  then  Aunt 
Hose  came  ur  the  gangway  and  called  out  "Seth  the-  barometer  has  f'llen 
three  lengths  during  the  last  hour."   Uncle  Seth  locked  c- 1  the  weather. 
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It  had  "become  beautifully  clear,  and  there  was  tut  little  wind.  So  in- 
stead of  countermanding  his  order  ho  said  "I  don't  "believe  there  will  "be 
bad  weather  for  the  next  six  hours.  Let  the  men  get  c  nap."  I  don't  know 
'tor  long  I  8lept.(It  was  light  enough  to  eee  plainly  "but  twilights  were 
lo!ig  at  that  time  of  year  in  that  latitude),  rhen  someone  grabbed  me  "by 
the  shoulder,  fairly  pulled  mc  out  of  the  hunk,  and  yelled  "Get  on  deck 
suick  as  God  will  lot  you."  I  reeled  clear  across  the  steerage  deck,  and 
then  I  got  on  my  feet  I  was  immediately  conscious  that  the  ship  was 
practically  on  her  heamends.  And  how  the  wind  was  roaring.*.  I  got  on  deck 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time  J  and  things  didn't  look  nice.  The  wind 
came  from  northwest,   but  end   foremast ,(  in  sailor's  language i  and  down 
went  the  ship  starboard  side  to  leeward.  How,  it  was  reckless  sending 
the.  men -below  with  the  ship  in  that  condition;  but  Uncle  Seth  didn't  thini 
we  would  have  bad  weather  for  the  next  six  hours,  notwithstanding  that 
the  barometer  had  fallen  three—tenths  in  one  hour.   The  shifting  boards 
should  have  been  put  in  their  places,  but  they  had  not  been.  The  sails 
which  were  only  clawed  up  should  hays  been  furled,  the  gangway  should 
have  been  put  in  place  and  secured;  and  ell  the  sharp  tools  used  in 
cutting,  and  the  pipes  and  gafts  used  in  handling  the  blubber , should  have 
b^en  put  in  thJir  places,  where  they  could  not  injure  the  men;  but  none 
of  these  things  had  been  done.   So  the  inevitable  had  happened.   vhen 
the  ship  heeled  over  with  the  first   blow  of  the  gale,  the  whole  mass 
of  blubber  wont  over  to  the  ice  side  and  held  the  ship  down.  The  stcr- 
boe.ru  bort  went  with  a  crash,  and  the  water  poured  in  over  the  submerged 
rail,  md  a  quantity  went  down  the   hatch,  which  had  been  left  off,  and 
the  sails  were  slattinr  and  thrashing  with  a  force  v.hich  seemed  as  though 
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they  would  tear  the  yards  from  the  masts,  Jiost  of  the  men  were  sent 
aloft  to  secure  the  sails,  v>hich  they  finally  did  after  a  hard  tussel. 
The  rest  got  the  hatches  on;  "but  did  not  dare  try  to  put  in  the  gang- 
wayM  The  undertow  would  surely  have  taken  "both  men  and  gangway  over- 
board) but  it  was  too  dangerous  as  it  wast  s°  »  with  life  ropes  around 
two  men  ,we  managed  to  get  a  light  rpar  lashed  lengthways  in  line  of  the 
rail , having  it  open  below  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off.   But  we  could 
do  nothing  v.ith  the  blubber  between  decks  \   and  it  would  not  dc  to  ware 
ship  and  so  bring  that  submerged  rail  to  windward,  "very  3ea  would  have 
come  on  deck,  a  hundred  tons  at  a  time.   V7e  got  the  loose  things  about 
deck  secured  after  a  time  J  and  glad  enough  we  were  too,  for  the  water 
was  at  the  freezing  point,  and  we  were  up  to  oxir  necks  most  of  the  time, 
and  the  air  was  colaer  than  the  water.   Fortunately  the  blow  was  a  short 
one.  Ey  mid-day  it  hnd  moderated  to  e  stiff  breeze  J  and  the  pack  ice  being 
only  a  short  distance, the  sea  subsided  with  the  wind.  Than  v;«  wore  whip, 
got  the  the  blubber  evenly  cistributed  between  decks,  put  the  shifting 
boards  in  place,  and  then   squared  sway  for  the  strait."  on  our  way  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  warm  weather.  Vie   had  intended  stopping  at  St 
Lawrence  Bay  for  water.   St  Lawrence  Bay  is  midway  of  Lehring  Straits, 
ana  when  off  the  mouth  we  were  under  reefed  topsails,  with  u  fair  v ind. 
The  water  was  so  thick  with  pr.aF.ege  ice  as  to  precept ibly  deacon  the 
ship's  heauway,  and  the  shore  looked  as  though  it  v/as  cove  roc  with  from 
t^o  to  thrv;  feet  of  snow.   So  Uncle  Seth  called  the  crev  aft  sne  jut  it 
this  way:   ''Its  risky  stopping  here  for  water;  the  chances  are  about 
equal  that  we  may  get  froze  up  and  not  got  away  st  all.   I  think  we  have 
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water  enough (allowing  each  man  tv o  ruarts  a  day  -  lor  all  purposes)-  to 
last  forty  d£ ys ;  and  we  ought  to  reach  the  inlands  by  that  time.  In  fact 
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a  fairly  quick  passage  would  "be  thirty-five  days.  I  prefer  ke-eping  the 
Bhip  going.  What  do  you  men  say  ?  "  And  the  men  all  agreed  to  it.  So  we 
kept  the  Bhip  going.  This  niUBt  have  been  about  the  tenth  of  September; 
and  I  believe  we  were  the  last  ship  out  that  season,  for  we  never  saw  one 
from  some  two  or  three  days  before  we  got  our  last  whale  until  we  reached 
the  islands,  and  we  found  the  whole  fleet  at  anchor  when  we  arrived.   We 
had  a  blowy  passage  to  the  low  latitudes  with  considerable  snow  and  freez- 
ing weather,  running  much  of  the  time  under  reefed  topsails,  but  noEt  of 
the  time  with  a  fair  wind.  Hot  far  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  ^e  had 
a  very  heavy  blow  from  the  north.   We  sailed  "QJader  storm  sails  as  long  as 
daylight  lasted,  and  then  hove  toe  with  the  head  to  the  westward.  A  very 
bad  cross  sea  was  running.  We  had  been  shipping  water  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  tons  an  hour  all  day,  and  when  hove  to*'  she  plunged  fearfully. 
We  were  standing  quarter  watches;  that  is  one  boat's  crew  with  a  boat 
steerer  at  the  head  would  keep  the  deck  for  two  hours,  instead  of  two 
boats'  crews  with  an  officer  at  the  head  four  hours.  I  had  the  first 
watch,  and  about  nine  o'clock  the  ship  net  an  unusually  large  lump  of 
water,  and  her  bows  went  clear  out  of  sight  beneath  it'  and  when  she 
shook  herself  clear  the  jibboom  with  all  its  gear  was  in  a  tangled  mass 
under  the  bows.  That  meant  an  all  hands  job,  and  a  tough  one  too.  For  we 
must  save  the  gear  in  order  to  rig  another  boom.   Of  course  the  ship  did 
not  plunge  so  badly  after  her  head  gear  was  gone,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  water  coming  aboard  :or  all  that,  and  it  was  freezing  water  too.  How 
long  we  were  getting  in  the  wreckage  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  from  two 
to  four  hours.   Then  Uncle  Seth  said  set  ouarter  arrain  and  let  the  rest 
go  below.   The  L'.ate  passed  the  word  to  the  boat  steerers,  and  then  with- 
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out  waiting  to  soe  the  watch  set  -went  "below.   Then  the  question  arose 
sp  to  whose  watoh  it  waB.  I  told  the  others  that  as  I  had  the  watoh 
then  the  Jibboom  went  it  certainly  was  not  mine,  then  I  went  below;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  other  three, not  being  able  to  decide  who  ought  to 
stay  on  deck, all  oame  below  and  left  the  ship  to  look  out  for  herself, 
.vhich  she  did  without  further  acoident.   It  was  some  time  after  daylight 
•hen  I  heard  Uncle  Seth's  voice  roaring  down  the  steerage  hatoh  to  get 
on  deck  and  damn  quick  too;. and  then  heard  him  berating  the  mate  for  not 
seeing  that  a  watch  was  set  as  he  had  ordered.   However,  there  was  no 
remedy.  So, as  the  gale  had  decreased  to  a  moderately  strong  breeze, the 
ship  was  put  before  the  wind  again,  and  all  hands  went  to  work  getting 
out  the  spare  jibboomj  and  before  dark  the  head  sails  were  set  once 
more.   In  a  day  or  two  we  passed  through  the  Aleutian  Islands, and  soon 
after  reached  warmer  latitudes.   But  the  men  had  begun   to  come  down 
with  scurvy;  and, as  I  remember , come  ten  were  unfit  for  duty  before  we 
made  the  port  at  Lahaina  again.  Two  of  the  poor  fellows  were  very  badly 
off.  Their  knees  were  drawn  up  so  they  were  compelled  to  lie  flat  on 
their  backs,'  their  teeth  were  loose,  and  their  gums  and  every  sore  on 
their  bodies  was  blue  black.   VTe  hardly  expected  them  to  live  after  be- 
ing landod;  for  while  a  man  with  scurvy  may  live  some  time  at  sea,  they 
sometimes  die  when  first  landed.   TTe  anchored  at  Lahaina  the  latter  part 
of  October.  Uncle  Seth,  Aunt  Hose  and  the  children  immediately  .vent 
ashore  to  remain  during  our  stay,'  and  the  following  day  every  man  jack 
of  that  crew  had  gone  too,  leaving  the  black  cook  Jordan  and  myself  to 
take  care  of  the  chip,  just  as  we  did  a  year  before  when  we  arrived  at 
the  same  port  from  San  Francisco. 

It  was  while  at  Lahaina  that  Uncle  Seth  sent  an  undertaker  on  board 
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rith  a  sink  lined  casket;  and  between  us  wo  took  Baby  Ella  out  of  the 
CBS*,  cleared  the  little  do*  which  the  little  lady  lay  in,  and  put  it 
Urto  the  casket.   A  pane  of  Glass  had  been  placed  over  the  face,  which 
tad  become  loosened  and  slipped  from  its  place,  so  that  its  features  were 
ezrosed  to  view.   The  rum  had  all  leaked  out  and  been  absorbed  by  the 
lime.  Still  ,the  features  v.ero  perfect  in  form  and  only  slightly  discol- 
ored, a  very  light  brown,  probably  caused  by  the  run.   The  man  sealed  it 
up  very  carefully.  using  solder,  and  then  vent  ashore  again,  and  I  made 
J  strong  box  of  boards  put  the  casket  into  it,  and  then  replaced  it  on 
the  topsail .where  it  remained  until  we  arrived  home  some  months  later. 
neither  Uncle  Seth  or  Aunt  Hose  saw  their  baby's  body',  and  he  never  al- 
luded to  it  in  my  presence;  and  she  only  once,  when  she  asked  me  in  what 
condition  it  was.   I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  her,'  and  she  seemed 
gratified  to  be  told  that  it  was  in  good  condition.   I  have  always  thought 
that  Aunt  ?.ose  had  a  scrt  of  mother  love  for  mo,  big,  awkward  boy  es   I 
TOs  at  that  time;  and  she  certainly  trusted  mo  entirely.   Uncle  Seth  sent 
ne  some  native  sailors,  and  with  the-m  I  filled  v.ttor.  rebeut  sails,  re- 
placed chopping  gear,  all  of  which  had  becorne  badly  worn  during  the  cruise 
and  the  rough  and  tumble  passage  from  the  north.   So  I  was  kept  busy  all 
the  time  we  were  there.   5y  the  time  I  had  got  the  ship  ready  for  the 
homeward  voyage  Uncle  Seth  had  shipped  a  first  and  third  m^te,  (  was 
rated  as  second  mate.  Kr  Shepard,  "ate,  was  a  good  seaman,  but  given 
to  drink,  -jnfi  a  poor  disciplinarian.   The  third  mate,  named  Pierce,  v.as 

x.  •   --  t  -,-->-  o—  -i-m-i-vi"  -'•-'-:-«  a-^d  twelve  or  fourteen 
about  the  poorest  sticit  I  evci  s^.  -L0-lL  -— i-i  — -u 

sailers  -  not  a  whaling  crew,-  but  cuite  sufficient  to  handle  the  ship  - 
good  sailors,  but  a  very  tough  lot  for  discipline.   They  wore  all  of  them 
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either  English  or  Irish,  and  all  hailed  from  Sidney,  Hew  South  VTales  - 
sot  long  "before  the  penal  settlement,  where  the  English  sent  their  tough 
characters.  Insubordination  -  often  approaching  mutiny  -  Was  in  the  air 
the  vrhole  passage.   Once  they  came  aft  in  a  body  and  said  they  had  con- 
cluded not  to  go  to  the  United  States,  would  work  the  ship  into  one  of 
the  Chilian  ports  and  that  would  do;  hut  not  one  of  them  had  the  least  . 
idea  in  what  direction  the  Chilian  ports  were,  and  so  the  ship  was  kept 
on  her  cruise,  straight  for  Cape  Horn,  which  we  passed  in  due  time,  hav- 
ing heard  nothing  more  ahout  working  the  ship  into  one  of  the  Chilian 

porta. 

tfe  had  intended  stopping  at  some  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands  to 
refill  our  water  casks,  for  the  ship  was  so  full  of  cargo  that  we  could 
not  stow  enough  to  last  the  whole  passage  J  hut  we  fell  in  with  the  ship 
City  of  Hew  Bedford,  who  was  much  shorter  of  water  than  we  were.  So  it 
was  agreed  "between  the  captains  that  we  should  give  her  three  casks  of 
water,  and  both  ships  would  stop  at  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha 
lying  off  Cape  St  Roc.ue,  and  refill,  which  we  did. 

I  have  good  reason  to  remember  our  visit  to  Fernando  de  Koronha.  Om 
of, what  I  consider, the  critical  incidents  of  my  life  occurred  ?;hile  I 
was  there.  There  is  no  harbor, hut  good  anchorage^n  the  northwest  side 
of  the  island,  forming  shelter  from  the  southeast  trader,  the  prevailing 
winds.   tfe  snchored  within  a  half  mile  off  the  general  landing.   This 
island  was,  end  probably  still  is,  owned  by  Brazil,  end  was  a  penal  set- 
tlement, v.lth  a  governor  and  a  body  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  convicts. 
The  barracks  and  guard  were  at  the  general  landing,  and  a  moderate  surf 
broke  on  the  whole  length  of  the  beach.   There  is  no  stream  where  vessel 
can  fill  their  oasks ,  and  no  wells,  the  inhabitants  depending  upon  rain 
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wtep,  .Mch  is  caught  In  large  tanks.  These  tanks  were  eituated  about 
anile  west  of  the  anchorage,  where  the  shore  Is  rocky,  and  in  oonse- 
^anoe  the  landing  difficult.  So  the  only  way  to  get  water  was  to  an- 
chor the  boat,  unreef  the  raft  ropes,  and  let  the  casks  drift  ashore 
separately,  where  the  other  boat's  crew  received  and  filled  them,  ffe 
wre' there  three  or  four  days,  and  had  got  what  water  we  needed;  but 
*  the  other  ship  needed  another  email  raft,  and  I  went  with  one  boat  crew 
to  assist  in  getting  it.  (All  this  time  Uncle  Seth  and  Aunt  Hose  stayed 
ashore  .with  the  governor.)  We  got  that  last  raft  alongside  the  ship  City 
a 'short  time  before  sundown,  and  then  I  came  back  to  our  own  ship,  only 
to  find  that  both  the  other  boats  and  every  man  was  gone,  leaving  only 
clack  Jordan  aboard;  and  by  the  noise  on  the  beach  the  men  and  the  sol- 
y  diers  were  having  a  dispute..  My  men  were  determined  to  go  ashore  to 
♦V  help  out  their  shipmates,  and  I  was  forced  to  use  some  solid  argument 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  so;  but  I  got  my  boat  on  the  cranes  with  some 
trouble.  Then  I  learned  from  Jordan  that  Shepard  had  permitted  Pierce, 
and  a  boat  crew,  to  go  ashore  after  a  stock  of  liquor,  and  that  they 
had  evidently  got  into  a  row  with  the  soldiers.  Then  Shepard  had  taken 
the  remaining  boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  men,  and  gone  to  bring  them  off. 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  both  he  and  his  men  had  got  full  too, 
and  had  mingled  in  the  row.   Finally  the  officer  of  the  guard  got  out 
of  patience,  called  out  the  guard,  and  with  fixed  bayonets  pressed  our 
xnen  into  their  boats  and  off  the  beach.  Hot  without  a^tussle.  however; 
for  "there  was  a  soldier  hurt,  and  a  bayonel   in^the'  boats  when  they 
came  alongside,   well,  some  v;ere  maudlin,  some  jolly,  and  some  ready 
'to  fight;  but  we  got  the  boats  on  the  cranes  after  a  while.   The  men 
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wont  forward,  and  we  went  down  to  supper.  Pierce,  too  far  gone  to  eat, 
rolled  into  his  bunk,  and  that  was  the  last  of  hia  until  the  next  day. 
Shepard  and  myself  had  hardly  finished  our  supper  when  the  whole  crew 
were  aft  calling  for  Mr  Shepard  (The  men  I  had  with  me  during  the  af- 
ternoon were  full  by  that  time).   They  had  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  go  ashore  in  a  body  and  clean  out 
that  guard.  Shepard  listened,  or  tried  to  listen,  and  blurted  out  - 
"  I  say  -  men  -  if  there  is  any  fighting  -  to  do  -  I'm  going  to 
have  a  hand  in  it."  Then  he  reeled  to  the  booby  hatch,  cat  dcv-n,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  stretched  out  fast  asleep.   That  set  the  men  laugh- 
ing, and  they  forgot  all  about  going  asho--*  to  clean  out  the  guard,  but 
instead  went  forward;  and  then  there  was  high  jinks  on  the  forecastle 
for  the  next  two  hours.  How,  I  did  not  like  the  situation.  I  knew  I 
was  no  favorite  -  and  I  knew  I  had  angered  my  boat's  crew  by  not  letting 
them  go  ashore  to  heln  out  their  shipmates  in  their  controversy  with 
the  soldiers.  In  fact  I  had  handled  one  pretty  roughly  in  preventing 
them.   I  was  all  alone,  with  the  exception  of  Jordan,  and  I  had  never 
seen  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  over-stocked  with  courage.  The 
crew  were  a  rough  lot  oapable  of  doing  anything  which  might  get  into 
their  drunken  heads.   What  I  d id  war  to  first  get  a  pun; brake  -  a  good 
solid  club  -  and  lay  on  a  cask  head;  then  kept  in  the  shadow  of  the  main- 
mast, so  as  not  to  make  myself  conspicuous,  and  await  developments.  I 
noticed  that  Jordan  hung  around  -  not  mingling  with  the  roan,  but  appa- 
rently listening,  and  enjoying  the  fun,  and  I  wondered  why  he  did  not 
go  below.   In  the  meantime  the  men  ^/ere  boasting  of  the  part  eaoh  had 
taken  in  the  skirmish  eshore  and  disputing  about  who  was  the  hero  of 
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the  occasion.   Finally  one  of  my  "boat's  crew  was  tolling  of  how  much 

they  wanted  to  come  to  their  shipmate's  assistance,  hut  the  d  & 

x  x  x  x  x  of  a  second  mate  wouldn't  let  them,  and  he  had  "beaten  one.  of 
them  when  he  insisted,  and  proposed  that  they  go  aft  and  throw  the  damn 
cuss  overboard.   Then  Jordan  -  loyal  old  "black  soul  (Bo,  white  soul  in  a 
black  body  )  opportunely  came  -  he  jumped  in  among  the  men,  and  comcenc- 
ed  a  most  ridiculous  song  and  dance;  and  how  the  men  did  cheer  him;  and 
Mb  songs  were  not  all  nice,  but  they  were  suited  to  his  audience.  And 
he  kept  it  up  for  a  full  hour  at  least.   By  that  time  the  men  liad  for- 
gotten all  ahout  throwing  the  d  -  -  -  d  cuss  of  a  second  mate  overboard; 
and  had  dropped  off  -  some  below  and  others  asleep  on  deck.   Then   Jor- 
dan went  to  his  "bunk,'  and  I  suppose  I  dozed  ,  sitting  on  the  skylight.  But 
I  must  have  "been  alert,  for  I  heard  Jordan's  step  as  he  was  coming  aft 
for  water  for  breakfast , and  was  on  my  feet  when  he  reached  me,  As  he 
passed  he  shook  his  old  wooly  head  and  said  ""en  hab  high  time  lass 
night  -  sah  -  Uo  tolling  what  dey  might  hab  done,  sah,nAnd  that  is  the 
only  allusion  the  old  fellow  ever  made  concerning  the  affair;  hut  I  have 
often  wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  it  had  not  "been  for  that  Jim 
Crow  performance.  The  men,  in  the  state  they  were  then  in,  capable  of 
anything,  and  they  were  a  tough  lot. 

The  next  forenoon  Uncle  Seth,  Aunt  Hose  and  the  children  came 
aboard.  Two  officers  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  also  came,  to  search  for 
jossihle  stow-aways.   They  were  very  good  natured,  joked  with  the  crew 
about  the  skirmish  the  night  before,  got  the  hat  and  bayonet,  searched 
as  much  as  they  chose  and  then  went  ashore  again.   Then  we  got  under- 
way, and  by  noon  were  off  on  the  home  stretch.   TTe  had  a  fair  passage, 
and  some  tirse  in  March  1851  were  well  un  to  Block  Island.   There  we 
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ran  into  a  very  heavy  northeast  gale  with  a  tremendous  sea;  hut  the 
sea. ran  smoothly;  that  is,  it  was  no  oross  sea  to  throw  the  water  up 
into  lumps.  So  we  rode  it  out  without  damage.  Two  days  after,  off  Gay 
Head  we  took  a  pilot,  and  after  stopping  one  night  at  Holmes'  Hole, 
reached  Edgartown  the  following  day.  There  a  stevedore  gang  from  Fan tuck- 
et relieved  us.  Uncle  Seth  paid  off  the  crew,  then  chartered  a  little 
vessel  which  Drought  us  across  the  found,  and  into  Cotuit  Harbor.  This 
vias  the  end  of  my  first  voyage  to  the  Pacific.   It  was  crowded  with 
incidents  caused  by  our  deviating  from  the  original  voyage  as  planned, 
and  I  have  always  thought  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  waB  thrown 
on  me,  only  a  big  boy,  twenty  years  old  in  1851  when  the  voyage  ended. 

It  waB  the  custom  of  whaling  ship  owners  of  that  time  to  return 
such  men  as  they  had  confidence  in  in  their  employ  voyage  after  voyage 
in  the  same  ship,  or  some  ship  under  the  same  managers;  and  so  I  v.aB 
engaged  for  another  voyage  in  the  L'ast-achusetts ,  the  ship  to  be  ready 
to  sail  the  following  September,  your  Uncle  Seth  to  go  Master;  and  lat- 
er your  Uncle  Horace  shipped  as  mate,  and  Charles  C.  Holmes  of  Nantuck- 
et third  mate.  I  was  rated  second  mate.   Being  fixed  for  future  employ- 
ment I  spent  the  interval  here  in  Cotuit,  which  I  had  come  to  consider 
as  my  home,  going  two  or  three  trips  coasting  more  for  recreation  than 
for  anything  else.   It  was  then  that  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
mother,  and  being  much  together  during  the  summer  we  became  interested 
in  each  other,  and  when  I  sailed  again  in  September  there  v.as  a  tacit 
understanding  betv.een  us  that  we  would  he  married  when  I  returned,,  which 
usually  meant  at  the  end  of  three  years.  But  it  turned  out  differently; 
for  we  were  very  successful  in  taking  whales,  and  I  was  home  again 
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eighteen  months  after  we  sailed.  That  is,  in  Llarch  1853.   I  think  your 
zjzVher   v.as  not  at  all  ready  to  marry  so  soon.  She  had  looked  forward 
to  three  years  more  girlhood.  But  I  was  not  to  he  put  off  another  voy- 
age, which  meant  throe  years  extra  ,so  the  day  was  set  for  April  19,1853, 
shea  we  were  married  in  Centreville  "by  Ferdinand  G.Xelley,  then  Town 
Clerk,  also  Justice  of  the  Peace.   It  was  the  usual  way.   Very  few  of 
our  people  were  married  hy  ministers  in  those  days. 


'We  sailed  on  our  second  voyage  in  September  185$  for  the  Eorth 
Pacific.  This  time  going  hy  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Touched  at  the 
Western  Island  and  also  at  the  Cape  De  Verde  Islands  on  the  way  out, 

P£  Cl^'M 

sighted  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha    (in  mid-ocean)  and  soma  twelve 
hundred  miles  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fell  in  with  a  largo  school 
of  sperm  whales.   (Cows  and  calves),   ue  had  got  two,  and  Uncle  Horace 
had  killed  a  tnird  „  an&   under  ordinary  circumstances  rhould  have  got 
two  or  three  more,  for  Uncle  Seth  was  fast  to  another  -  v.hen  we  discov- 
ered that  the  ship  wss  much  farther  away  than  she  ought  to  have  been, 
end  increased  the  distance  at  the  rate  of  some  five  or  six  miles  an  hour, 
(it  seemed  that  we  all  discovered  this  at  the  same  time)*  Uncle  Horace, 
instead  of  trying  for  another  whale  stuck  a  r-"-d  flag  on  a  ten  foot  pole 
into  the  one  he  arc  killed,  and  started  vith  oc rs  and  sail  in  an  effort 
to  overtake  the  ship.  A  hopeless  task  \mless  the  ship  stopped,  for  she 
was  going  faster  than  the  boat  could  row.   Uncle  Seth  cut  from  his  v-hale 
and  started  for  the  ship  too  J  Uncle  Horace  a  mile  or  more  in  the  lead. 
Of  course  it  was  useless  for  me  -  a  third  mate  -  to  chase  the  ship.  If 
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liither  the  captain  or  mate  could  overhaul  her  certainly  neither  of  ub 
could.  So  I  signalled  the  third  mate  IVLr   Holmes )  to  tow  his  whale  to 
-5,  whan  ve  tied  the  two  together,   then  waifed  them  and  hunted  in  a  cir* 
cle  of  a  mile  looking  for  the  one  Uncle  Horace  had  killed.  I  presume 
that  Uncle  Horace  in  his  haste  had  not  properly  secured  the  waife,  and  it 
had  worked  out  with  the  action  of  the  sea.  At  any  rate  we  could  not  find 
it.  By  this  time  the  whales  were  out  of  sight  in  one  direction,  and  the 
ship  and  the  two  "boats   in  the  opposite.   LUr  Holmes  ixxa.   myself  made  fast 
to  the  two  dead  whales,  set  our  sails  so  as  to  he  seen  as  far  as  possible, 
and  'awaited  developments  J  and  this  was  the  situation:  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  (the  nearest  available  land)! 
eaoh  boat  had  from  three  to  four  gallons  of  water,  and  each  boat  a  bag  - 
say  a  bushel  -  of  bread;  and  we  might  cut  enough  flesh  from  the  whales  to 
last  us  until  it  putrified;  end  we  were  not  far  from  the  track  of  the 
6hipe  bound  to  and  from  China  and  the  "East  Indies,  and  might  f°ll  in  with 
one.   And  this  is  what  happened  aboard  the  ship:   The  cooper  (an  Irish- 
man, not  much  past  middle  age,  a  good  man-  he  owned  a  small  interest  in  the 
ship)  was  also  ship-keeper;  and  of  course  when  all  the  boats  were  away 
6he  was  under  his  control;  and  it  was  his  place  to  keep  the  ship  within 
easy  reach  of  the  boats  as  long  as  possible;  and  in  caEe  the  boats  got 
out  of  sight  to  go  to  the  point  where  they  v.ere  last  seen  and  then  stop-, 
leaving  them  to  find  their  way  back.   How,  a  whale  ship  is  always  hove  too 
on  the  3tarboard  tack  when  the  boats  are  to  be  lowered  to  enable  the  three 
on  the  port  side  to  get  away  with  the  least  risk'   and  this  was  what  v.as 
at  that  time  -  but  it  left  the  ship  headed  in  th-  opposite  direction  froc 
that  v.hich  the  whales  were  going,   "hat  the  ship-keeper  should  have  done 
v.as  to  ware  ship  and  follow  the  boats.  What  he  did  do  was  to  lose  his 
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i 
L^ad,  brace  forward  the  main  yard,  set  the  mainsail  and  stand  away  to 

tie  westward,  getting  more  and  more  rattled  all  the  timej  and  she  mast  ' 
have  gone  at  least  twenty  miles.  Then,  no  one  seemed  to  know  how,  the 
bend  sails  caught  aback,  threw  the  ship  around,  and  there  she  lay,  with 
sll  sail  flat  against  the  masts  -  and  the  whole  gang  lost  in  mid-ocean, 
and  scared  out  of  their  senses;  and  so  Unole  Horace  hoarded  her  the  mid- 
dle 01  the  afternoon.  He  braced  the  yards  round  and  started  on  the  back 
track,  picked  up  Uncle  Seth,  and  reached  U3  at  dark.   We  took  the  whales 
alongside,  hoisted  up  the  boats,  and  were  glad  to  get  to  the  supper  table. 
But  the  strain  had  told  on  Uncle  Seth.   He  was  terribly  excited,  and  wnat 
a  rating  he  gave  me  for  not  finding  that  third  whale. 

The  next  morning  we  cut  in  the  whales,  filled  away  on  our  course  to 
the  eastward,  glad  that  all  was  well  with  us.    Me   stopped  one  day  at 
the  island  of  St  Paul's  ,  midway  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Aus- 
tralasia t   where  we  caught  several  barrels  of  excellent  fish.   I  think 
these  fish  are  the  fattest  and  finest  flavored  I  ever  ate,  the  larger 
about  five  pounds  in  wieght.   St  Paul's,  Amsterdam  ,  the  two  composing 
the  group,  are  solitary,  the  nearest  land (the  Bourbon  Islands)  being 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  north.   Amsterdam  has  no  harbor,  or  anchor- 
age near  it.  Both  are  in  a  sense  mountainous,  and  about  twenty  miles 
apart.  St  Paul's  has  an  excellent  harbor  for  small  vessels  -evidently 
the  mouth  of  an  extinct  submarine  volcano  -  with  an  entrance  for  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet.  There  was  at  that  time  a  few  men  (fishing  gang)  be- 
longing to  Mauritius,  a  email  vessel  coring  twice  a  year  to  remove  their 
catch.   Close  to  the  shore  was  a  hot  spring  some  five  feet  in  diameter, 
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throwing  a  central  Jet  some  three  feet  high.   Crow  fiBh  were  abundant 
You  could  take  one  from  the  water,  boil  him  in  the  spring,  and  have  a 
lunch  all  within  a  half  hour.   Off  the  east  end  of  Australia,  but  some 
distance  south  of  it,  we  took  a  large  sperm  whale.  Uncle  Horace  struck 
him  just  before  sundown,  and  he  kept  out  of  our  reach  until  after  dark. 
Then  I  got  within  reach  of  him.   It  was  too  dark  to  use  ordinary  pre- 
cautions, so  I  struck,  and  then  hauled  right  up  alongside  and  killed  him 
there  and  then.   It^was  a  risky  thing  to  do;  but  he  was  a  valuable  prize, 
and  so  I  took  the  risk,*  but , glad  as  Uncle  Seth  was  to  get  a  big  sperm 
whale »he  gave  me  a  sound  rating  for  doing  so. 

The  next  day  we  cut  the  whale,  and  then  kept  away  on  our  course  to 
the  eastward,  reached  Van  Diemen's  Land  (since  re-named  Tasmania)  the 
point  where  ships  turn  to  the  north  between  Australia  and  Eew  Zealand 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward.   There  is  a  peculiarity  about  this 
pert  of  the  ocean.  A  triangle  formed  by  Australia,  Hew  Zealand  and  the 
Auckland  Islands-  the  latter  a  hundred  miles  south   westerly  of  Eew 
Zealand  -  is  subject  to  frequent  dry  gales.  Something  in  the  formation 
of  the  land,  I  presume,  causes  them.   w"e  took  another  large  sperm  whale 
soon  after  passing  Tasmania,  got  him  alongside  at  dusk,  and  before  morn- 
ing were  caught  in  one  of  t"  ose  dry  gales.   Of  course  we  couldn't  cut, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  hole  a  big  whale  alongside  ship  in  a  heavy  gale. 
Vhat  we  did  was  to  make  two  whale  lines  fast  to  his  flukes,  ana  ware  ou^ 
a  hundred  fathoms  with  the  chips  end  port  just  forward  of  the  fore-rig- 
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glng.      In   that   position    the   whale    ;<cted   as   a   drag,   and    the    oil  made 
a   slick   that   broke    the   seas,    and  we    lay    in   that   position   drifting  north 
forty-eight  hours,   when    the   gale   blew    itself  out,   and   we   cut    the    whale 
and  continued   our   course.      A  week  later  we   made   our  spring  port   at 
Manga  ITui,    'lew  Zealand.   Manga  Nui      is   a    safe    land-locked  harbor,    capa- 
ble  of  accommodating   some    twelve   or   fifteen    ships,   with   room   to   swing 

r 
at   the    anchors.      The    settlement    consisted,    at   that    time,    of   perhaps 

twenty   dwellings,    an   out-fitting  establishment   kept   by   one    Capt. Wil- 
liam Butler,   and   a   big   liquor  place    where    the    crews  held  high    jinks, 
and  obtained   the    where    withall      to   create    lots   of    trouble.   But    there 
was   good  water  within  easy  reach,   and  Captain  Butler   furnished  good, 
fresh  beef  and  excellent   onions   and   potatoes  J   and   -   aside    from  old 
Flavius'    rum   shop  -    it   was   a   good  place    to   give    the   men   the   necessary 
three   days'    run   ashore.      V.'e    remained  here    some    ten   days,   perhaps    a 
fortnight,   then    left,   bound   straight    for   the   north  Pacific,   and    passed 

between    the  Society   and    the    Fiji   Islands,   and   on   through  the   numberless 

o 
islands   of  Polynesia,    until   we    reached   the    latitude   of   50      00   north 

off  the    passage    into    the   Ochotsk  Sea.    As   we   had  made    a    quick  passage, 

we    were    too   early   for    the    Dehring  Sea   fishing;    sc    Uncle   Seth  concluded 

to  enter   the    Ochotsk,   and   spend   a  month  or  six    sreeks  before    going   far- 

ther  north.    This  was    some    time    in  April   -    we       left  the   Ochotsk  -   ^or 

we    found  whales    in   plenty,   and   by   the   middle   of  September   the    ship  was 

full   of  oil  and  bone,   and  we    were-    ready    for   the    voyage   home.   Of   course 

we    had   the   usual   amount   of  bad   weather,    and  much   sea    to    contend   with' 

but   we    had    ;ur  home    crew,    well    trained,    and   under  good  discipline:,      and 

under   such  circumstances,    though  hard   -.vork    is   not   unpleasant,      instead 

of  coming  home   by   the    way  of  the   Sandwich   Islands   and  Cape   Horn,   Uncle 
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Seth  concluded  to  come  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and   Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  making  our  fall  port  at  Hong  Kong*  and  we  brought  as  far  as  Hong 
Kong  the  captain  and  sailing  master  of  a  French  ship  wrecked  in  the 
Ocnotsk  that  season.   We  finished  our  business  at  Hong  Kong,  crossed 
the  China  Sea,  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Sunda  ,  then  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  straight  for  the  Cape  of  food  Hope.   It  was  midway  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  that  we  fell  in  with  the  largest  school  of  sperm 
whales  that  anyone  aboard  had  ever  seen.  Thf  ocean  was  fairly  alive 

with  them  in  every  direction.  \"e  took  five  cows.   The  taking  of  these 
would  have#  scattered  any  school  other  than  this  one,  that  I  ever  saw, 
but  they  did  not  appear  to  notice  it  -  a  little  commotion  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  that  was  all.   The  whales  were  around  us  all  day,  and 
we  heard  them  blowing  during  most  of  the  night:  but  in  the  morning  none 
were  in  sight.   Te  managed  to  save  about  one  hundred  barrels  of  oil 
by  using  everything  that  would  hold  a  few  gallons,  and  starting  some 
fifty  barrels  of  water,  V7hich  compelled  us  to  stop  at  St  Helena  to  re- 
fill.  There  is  no  harbour  at  St  Helena,  and  the  surf  roars  on  the 
beach  all  round   the  islandj  but  there  is  good  anchorage  on  the  north 
side  directly  in  front  of  the  town,  which  lies    in  a  valley  commenc- 
ing at  the  water,  and  gradually  ascending  to  the  top, which  is  several 

hundred  feet  high.  It  does  not  exceed  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  at 
the  shore  is  enclosed  by  a  precipitous  bluff   on  each  side. both  bluffs 
strongly  fortified",  and  in  fact  there  seemed  a  c un  en  every   spot  where 
there  was  room  which  could  be  reached.   Near  the  head  of  the  valley  is 
tne  famous  Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  was 
a  prisoner  (in  exile)  after  the  battle  of  ".'aterloo,  and  where  he  died. 
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There   being  no  harbour  vhe  re    ships  might    lay  at    wharfs,    all  cargo  must 

be.  landed  from   lighters.      This        is   effected  by  means   of   a   moderately 

long  mole  (breakwater)    which   runs  not   quite    parallel   to   the    shore,  and 

-  reaches   deep   water  some    two   hundred    feet    from  the   beach,    forming   a  j. 

canal  which   small   boats  may  enter   end   land   in    safety:       the    lighters 

lying  at  mooring   bouys ,    their      csrgoes   being   swung   into   the   mole   by 

neans   of   large    derricks.      As    this    island   could  never  be   used  as   a   naval 

station,   unless   a  harbor  was    first   built   by  means   of  breakwaters    cut 

on  the   anchorage    -    the    same    as    the   harbor   of  Cherbourg,   France,   was 

to 
built   -  the    only  use    -hich   it    seems    likely  ever   to    be    put    is   as   a    san- 

A 

itar'ium  -  and  at  thr  t  time  there  were  two  regiments  stationed  there  for 

that  purpose. 

T.'e  lay  at  St  Helena  four  days  -  as  I  remember  -  filled  our  water 

casks,  got  a  small  amount  of  fresh  food,  and  then  left  on  our  passage, 

straight  away  home,  where  re  arrived  in  March  1852; just  eighteen  months 

after  leaving  Edgartown  in  September  1851.   This  time  we  left  the 

were 
ship  at  VToods  Hole,  where  we  relieved  bv  a  gang  from  Kan  tucket,  who  dis- 

charged  the  cargo  into  email  vessels  that  carried  it  to  Nantucket, 
after  which  the  ship  was  towed  to  the  same  place  to  be  refitted  for 
another  voyage . 

I  engaged  for  another  voyage  in  the  same  position  of  second  mate , 
the  owners  not  deeming  it  prudent   to  advance  so  young  a  man  to  the 
position  of  second  in  command  with  the  possibility  of  some  accident 
leaving  the  chip  in  his  charge,  with  the  responsibilities  which  a  ship- 
master, voyaging  in  the  "ac if ic  ,was  compelled  to  assume  in  those  days. 
The  following  month,  April  19th,  1853,  your  mother  and  myself  were 
married.  The  ceremony  being  performed  by  Ferdinand  G.Kelley,  Justice  of 
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the  ?eace,   at   his  home    in  Centerville:    and  after  spending  a   part   of 
the   suramer  with  my  parents,    in   Cornwall,   we    returned   to   this'   place, 
which  has  been   our  home    ever   since,  now   fifty-two  years   the   coming 
April.      It   was  decided  that    your  mother    should   live    with  her  parents 
while    I   was  gone,    supposedly    for   three   years.      VTe   sailed    from  Edgar- 

tcm,   where    the    ship's    fittings  were   put   on  board,    this    time   early    in 
the   fall.   Your  Uncle    Horace   master,   and  a   William   Lunker  mate,   Charles 
C.Holmes   third  mate    agsin,    and  your  Uncle  Bethnel  G. Handy  as   one   of  the 
boat    steerers.   V*e    took   the    route   by  way  of   the   Cape    of  Good  Hope,   and 
the    south  side   of  New  Holland   (Australia)    touched   at    the   '"estern    Is- 
lands   (Azores)    and   the  Cape    De   Verde,    lay   off  one   day   at   St   Paul's    to 
catch  a    quantity   oi    fish,    took   two   wright   whales  off  Me w  Holland,   and 
made   our   spring   port   at  Manga  Nui,    Sew  Zealand,   probably   in   February 
or  iiarch  1854,    where    we    regained   the   usual   length   of  time,    filled   water, 
got  a   stack  of  potatoes   and  onions,    fed   the   men   on    fresh  beef,    and  gave 
them  the   usual    three    days'    liberty   ashore,    and  with   only   the   usual 
amount   of   trouble    -   the    rosult   of  old   Flavius'    strong  whisky,   or  what- 
ever strong  drink   it  was   he    kept,        One    incident   connected  with  old 
Flavius*    bad  whisky  may   amuse    you.      Among   the    crew   were    two   Kew  York 
Irishmen,    Donely  and  Scanlan   by  name;    both  ho rd   drinkers,   and  3canlan 
something  of  a   pugilist,    who   prided  himself  on  his    ability   to   take   care 
of  himself  on   any   and  all   occasions.   Loth  were    in   the   mRte's   watch, 
and   consequently   were   on    shore    liberty    together.      Of  course    when   the 
mate-' s   watch  v/ere   en    liberty,    and   the    second  mate  had  charge    of    the 
ship,    and    it   was  my  business    to    see    that      all   liberty  men   were    aboard 
before     dark.   One      day,    the   boat    steerers   brought    all   on   board  except 
Donely   and  Scanlan,   and  reported    that  both  were    in    Flavius'    establish- 
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■Big  ^^d  vouldn't   come    aboard  until   they  r/ere  good   and    ready.    So    there 
jrti  J*:e  of  tv70   alternatives:    either   I   must    brinr    them   on   board,   as    the 
£V» «.■«.  70uld  scoup   them   into   theCulahouse  in    the   early    evening,  and' 
.  :jh  aagistrate     /culd   fine  each  from   five    to  fifteen  dollars   -    the    sun 
ie--er.aa.nt  on   the    amount   of   trouble    they  had   given    the    guard.    Then    there 
■zzs  the   chance    that    if   I    failed    to   bring   then   aboard   the    cre-.»  might 
rase   ta   the   conclusion   that    it   was   from   fear   of  Scanlan's   fighting   pow- 
ers,  and  that   wouldn't   do    at   all.      So   ashore    I    -rent,    left   my   t"/o  men 
with  the   coat,   and  walked   some    three   hundred  yards  up    the    slope    to   old 
Flavius'.     Now    there   was    a   general   understanding   that   the   hardened  old 
sinners   { some    in  every   crew)    would  mob   any   officer  who   attempted   to 
take  any  san    out   of  Flavius*    establi:  hment   against    the   man's  r:ill:    and 
I  believe    it  had  been    done    a    few   times.      So    I   was   not    at   all   sure    as    to 
cy  reception:    but    I    went    in.      There    sat   my   two    nien     among   come   dcsen 
others   belonrir.r.    to   the   hr-lf    dozen     other   ships    then    in   the  harbor. 
Tr^e   first   thing   I  noticed  was    that    old   Flavius   looked   frightened.    Then 
he    closed  the   port    through   which  he    passed   the    liquor  to   his    quests, 
thus   shutting  himself   out   from   the    guests'    room,    safe    from  disturbance 
that   might    take    pl:'.ce.      However    I   had  no    trouble.    There    v;cs    some   black 
lcoks,    and  one    fellow  got    on  his   feet,   but   sat    down   again    immediately. 
liy  men   hesitated   a  moment,    then    seeing  no  movement  male   by   the   others 
'quietly   walked   out,    and   down    to    the   beat.      It   -ras    when    -"e    ;:ot    to    the 
shir,   that    the    fuss    took   place.      Neither  '/ere    in   Q   condition   to    climb  up 

the    ship's    side,    so    I   went    to    the    open    g&ngway,   called   for  a    rope 
which    I    put   under    Ponely's    aiwns,    and    the    men    hauled   him  on   board.    Scan- 
Inn   she '.red   fight,   said   he     wasn't   going    to   be   hauled  aboard   by   a    rope, 
so    I    -7as    obliged    tc    handle   hin    somewhat    rough,      '"hile    he    was   being 
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hauled  up  Done  ly   plunged  headfirst   overboard  again:    so  he    had   to  be 
hauled   into    the   boat,    and  the   process   repeated.     V/hile    I  was   roping 
Donely  Scanlan   came    to    the    gangway,   and  with   a   "There    you   go  you   old 
devil"    tumbled    the   mate   headfirst   out   of   the   gangway  -   a   fall  of   about 
eight   feet   -  Had   the   old  mate    reached    the   boat  head-first    it  might 
have  hurt  him  severely.      As    it   was   he    fetched  up  on   my  back  -   or   rather 
hips  -   rolled   over,    and  landed   on  his   feet,   and  was   not   hurt  at   all. 
But   Oh,   wasn't   he   scared.      All  he    could   say  was   "I'.y  Got',   he   pitched 

me   overboard41.      By    that    time    I'd  had  enough  of  drunken   men   for  one    day, 
so   I  followed   Donely  up   the    side   quick,  and  had  Scanlan*  s  hands    and 
feet    in    irons   and  him   in   the   ship's   run    in   a  very   few  minutes.    In   the 
meantime    the   other  men   had  got    Donely  below,   and    all  was  quiet    for   the 
night,   and  before   the' captain   came   aboard.      It   was    at  Manga  Kui   that 
I   learned   something   of   the    capabilities   of  the    Australian  Boomerang 
when    in  the   hands   of  a  native    Australian.      One   was   employed  by  Captain 
Butler   to   assist    in   slaughtering  hares,   and  he   was   always    ready    to    show 
his   skill  for  a   piece    of   tobacco.      The    implement    is   made    of  hard   "ood, 
and  is   shaped  much   like    a   common   pickaxe    -  not   quite    so   much   curve    - 

with   both  ends   flattened,   and   is   about   three    feet    long:    and  the  won- 
der of    it    '.      That    native,    common   savage,   would   place   himself  about 
seventv-f'ive    feet    from   a    small   building,    and  throw    that   boomerang  at 
an  angle   of   some    u.;enty   degrees,   and   with  a    few  degrees   elevation    to 

overcome    gravitation,   and   the    thing   would   go    squirming   through    the 
air,   curve    round   that   building,    and  reach   the   ground   within   a   few   feet 
of  where    the   man   s'ood.      Ke   would  also    throw   it    into    trie   air,   up,    and 
it   would   curve   over  backwards,    caching   the   ground  near  his    feet.   He 

would  also      throw   it    straight   away   with  a   reasonable    certainty   of  hit- 
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ting  a  mark  the  size  of  a  man  J  and  I  was  told  that  he  was  no  more  ex- 
pert than  the  average  Australian  native  (not  the  Hew  Zealander:  They 
vjiow  nothing  about  the  boomerang)  . 

77e  finished  our  stay  at  Manga  Nui,  and  then  left  straight  away 
for  the  Ochotsk  3ea,  passed  between  the  Society  and  the  Fiji  groups , 
nost  of  the  Carolinas,  and  the  Mulgranes,  and  so  on  north  towards  the 
ice,  snows  ana  the  summer  whaling  ground. 

One  whaling  voyage  differs  little  from  another,  except  in  occa- 
sional incidents.,  "e  entered  the  Ochotsk  >ea  at  the  usual  time  of 
year  (April),  had  the  usual  experiences  with  the  spring  gales,  float- 
ing ice  bergs,  snow  storms,  and  later  in  the  season  fogs:  but  the  whal- 
ing, was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  two  years  before..  Then 
whales  were  plenty.  They  had  been  disturbed  but  little,  and  were  easi- 
ly captured.  But  during  the  year  1853  there  had  been  not  far  from 
three  hundred  ships  in  the  sea,  and  allowing  them  twenty  whales  each  - 
not  a  large  average  -  there  had  been,  at  least,  six  thousand  killed: 
and  as  whales  certainly  do  not  breed  more  than  once  a  year  -  and  sel- 
dom have  more  than  one  calf  at  a  birth  (I  never  saw  more  than  two,  or 
perhaps  three,  pair  of  twins  in  company  with  a  cow),  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  havoc  had  been  done.   Added  to  this,  the  fact  that  the 
whales  had  become  shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  sswr  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  we  left  the  sea  in  September  with  only  half  a  cargo,  and 
why  it  was  necessary  to  continiM  the  voyage  another  year  in  order  to 
complete  it.   T7e  left  the  Ochotsk  ">ea  during  the  month  of  September, 
having  met  with  no  incident  worth  recording,  maue  the  four  thousand 
piles  passage  to  the  Sandwich  Islcnds  without  accident,  and  reached 
the  Port  of  Kilo  Island  of  Hawaii  (   formerly  Owyhe)  about  the  first 
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of  November,  1854.      There    we    received   our   first    letters  from  hone,    four- 
teen months  after  leaving  hone,   and   the   news   of  your  (Millie's)    birth 
on  the   twenty-first   of  the   previous   March. 

The  harbor  of  Hilo   furnishes   safe   anchorage    for  from  fifteen   or 
twenty  ships   of  the    size   of  whale    ships:    but   it   would  need  extensive 
protective  w.orks    to  make    it   safe    for   ships   to    live    at   wharves.   The 
ocean   swell  created  by    the  north  east   trade   winds   heaves   round  the 
projecting  reef,   and  on   to   the  beach   in   front   of    the   town,   so    that   it 
is  at    tines  unsafe    to    land  boats.      At   those    tines  we   were      obliged  to 
land  in   a   snail    lagoon  at   the   head  of  the  harbor,   and   some    two  miles 
from  the   town. 

It  was   at   this   tine   that    I   witnessed   the  eruption  of  a   volcano 
on  Maun  a    Loa,  said   to  be    the   seventh  or  ninth   in    size    in    the    world   - 
•and  a   splendid   sight    it   was,    and  one   which   I   can   find  no   language    to 

describe   except    in  very   general  terns.      The   eruption  was  not    from  the 
mouth  of  the    old  crater,    that    is   on   the    top  of  the    ridge    (forMauna    Loa 
is  not   a   cone)    and   is   said  ay  those   who  had  nade  measurements    to   be   one 
and  a   quarter  of   a  nile    in    diameter;    but    the    one    I   saw  broke   out    from 
the    side   of  the   nountain,   sone    distance   below  the    top,   and  was   a  deep 
rent   a  half  mile    in   length,   out    of  which  the  hot   lava   poured   in  a   con- 
tinuous  stream,    which  flowed    in  nearly  a   direct    line    towards   the    town 
-     and  harbor.   The   people    were   alnost    sure    that    it    would   destroy  both; 
but    it   proved  otherwise.    The    edge   nearest    the    town    (the    strean   at    that 
point    was   about    one    and   one-quarter  miles   wide)    passed   about    two  miles 
back,    doing  no    injury    to    either,    and   continued   sone   seven   miles   further 
•where    it   reached   the   ocean   at    a    point    called  Hast    Cape,   and   plunged 
off   from  the    bluff    some    two   or   four  hundred   feet    directly    into   the 
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ocean:    and  when   it   had   stopped  flowing,    it  had  extended  East   Cape   some 
hundred  feet   into   the   ocean.        This   lava   stream  was  very   interesting., 

^  the  crust    cooled  the   whole    length,    forming  a   tunnel  through  which  the 
molten  mass    flowed,    and   in   a   short   time    became  hard  enough  to   walk  ov- 
er,  and   through  the  numberless   cracks    and  holes   one   could    see    the    liq- 
uid mass   surging   on    towards    the   sea:    and    it   was   a   common   practice    for 
people    to   dip  an   irin    spoon   full   of  the    liquid,   and   allow    it    to   cool 
in   the   spoon   as   a   souvinir  of  their  visit. 

The   ancient   crater   from  which  the    eruptions  usually  came    is    situa- 
ted on    the   top  of   the   mountain,    which  at   that    point    is  a   long   ridge, 
with  the    trade   winds   blowing   directly  across    it '   and   after   an   eruption 
quantities   of   lava  are  found   in    the   form  of  finely    spun  glass    (or  what 
resembles    spun  glass),   evidently  blown    into   that   form  by  the    wind. 
Mr  Coan,    the  missionary   located  at   Kilo   showed  ms    a  number  oi    tufts, 
some   nearly  black  -   and  running   through  the   different    shades    to    silvery 
white,   and   in    texture   ranging    from   fine   Iranian  hair   to   that   of   a  horse. 
The   natives    call    it    Pele   hair.      Tele    being,    in   their   ancient  mythology, 

the   goddess    of   the  volcano.      It    seems    strance   when  we    remember  that 
the  volcano   which    recently   destroyed  St   Pierre,  "Martinique   was  also 
called  Pele,   and   it    would  be    interesting    to   know  whether   the    natives 

-of   the   Sandwich   Islands   and   the    Caribs   of   the   "est    Indies  had  a   common 
oririn,    a   common    language,   and   a    common   mythology. 

V'e   finished   our  business    at   Ililo,    then  went   to    the    leeside  of   the 
island   to    a   place    called   Taai,    for   a    stock  of  potatoes.    There    is    anchor 
age    at  Taai   but   no  harbor,    ships  must    get   away  whenever   the    rind   shifts 
to   the    southwest,   which   it    frequently   doss    during    the    winter    season. 
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"e  stopped  there   one   night,    then   proceeded   to   Honolulu,    lay   off'  tventy- 
four  hours  while   the    captain  went   ashore    to   finish  his  business,    and 
r.ail' our  last   batch  of   letters  home.   Then    away   again,    down   through  the 
nany  islands  of  the   Polynesian   groups,   touching  at  both  Ocean  and  Pleas- 
ant  Islands,  making  our   spring   port   at   Ascension,    four  years  after  we 
had  been   at  the   sana,  when  your  Uncle    Seth  was    in   command  of  the    ship. 
Vuite  a  number  of  changes  had  occurred  among  the    inhabitants   during   the 
four  years.   The    reigning   chief  was    still   alive,   but  we    saw  nothing   of 
him.  Nassopee      (the   war   chief)    had  reached   a  higher  grade,   and  no    long- 
er lived  near  tlio   harbor.   One  of  the   young  men   that   the   big  chief  had 
left   onboard  as   a  guard  (his  English  name   was   Billy  Barlow)    was  now  war 
chief   in   place    of   Wassopee^    -.n(i  that    splendid  young   fellow,    the    leprosy 
had  got    in   its   work  on  him,    and  his   leg  was   eaten    away  to   a   pointed 
stump  half  way  between    the   ankle   and  knee.   The    toes   and  part   of  the 
other   foot   were  gone,    and    also    some    of   the    fingers   of  one   hand.    Still 
he    was    the   same    jolly,    good-natured   fellow,   making     no  complaint,   only 
once   he   showed   signs  of   feeling.      It   appeared   that   there   were  prospects 
of  a  var  with  a  neighboring   tribe;    and   in  alluding  to    it   he    looked   at 
his     helpless  hand   and   feet,    and    said   I   can't   go.   Then   his  voice   broke: 

but   he    recovered  himself   in    a  minute.      It   was    fate,    that    was    all.    Of 
course    conversation   was    limited   to    signs,    and  his   few  words   of  English* 

V.'e    filled  water,    got   wood,    laid    in    a    stock  of  fruits,    then    left 
and   proceeded   on   cur  way    to    the    Ochot.sk  Ben   again,    dropped   anchor,    and 
spent    two   days    in   the   harbor  of  C-uam,    then   belong inr    to   S^ein,    and 
used  as    a  convict    island,   now   a   possession   of   the   United   States    -   vsi-y 
nuch  to    the   disadvantage    of   the   natives,    I    cm   sure.    Here   near   the    har- 
bor   is   -    or  was    fifty  years    ago    -   one    of  those    ancient   works   which  are 
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found   in  so  many   of  the   Pacific    Islands,   of  which  the    present    race   of 
natives  neither  know  who  built   them,   or  for  what   purpose   they  were 
built.      It    consists   of   an   avenue    some   one   hundred   feet   wide,   and   sev- 
eral hundred  feet   long,   bordered  on   each  side  by  a  number  of  concrete 

pillars,  made   of  some    light  gray  material,  very  durable,   some    twelve 
metres   in  diameter  and  some    twelve    feet  high.   They  were   assembled   in 
groups  of  four  on   a    concrete   base    some    six   feet    apart,   the   four   form- 
ing a  square.   On   top  was   a  bowl  made   of   the   same   material,   uniting  the 

four  pillars,   and   forming   a   capital  of  net   less   than    ten    feet    in   di- 
araeter,    shaped   like   a    saucer,   but   deeper.      The   groups   were   some   fifty 
to   seventy-five   feet    apart.   Some    were   standing  erect,    and  were    in   .;ood 
condition.   Others   had    toppled   over,    and   lay    in   a   broken   mass,    partially 
buried   in   the    soil.     As  my  memory  serves  me    there   were   about   thirty 
.   groups,      fas    Spanish   priest   who   looked   after  the    spiritual  welfare   of 
the   convicts   told  me    that  no   one   knew   who  built    them,    or   for  what   pur- 
pose   they  were    built,*  and    that    the    natives   had  no    tradition   concerning 
them.   Their  origin    is    lost    in    the    dim   and   misty   past. 

'Te    left   Guam   after  a    forty-eight   hour   stay,   and  entered   the 
Ochotsk  Sea   in   due    time.   Nothing  unusual   occurred   worthy   of  note   dur- 
i  lg   the    season.      "~e    took  enough  oil   to   make    a   fair   cargo,   but   not   enough 
to   fill   the    ship      then    left   the    sea    hiring  September,   and  made    our 
fall  port    at   Hilo,    remained   the    usual    three   weeks.      This   time   we   had 
a   few   cases   of   scurvy,    two  bad   ones,    whom  we     wi-re    compelled   to   carry 
ashore   on    stretchers:    but   they   got    ever    it,    and  all    joined   the    ship 
again  before    sailing.      T7e   went   to  Taai   and  got   a    stock  of   potatoes, 
•  then   sailed  on   our  cruise,    intending   to   use    up  some    four  months   look- 
ing  for  whales,    then   stop   at   i/.anga   Ihii,    as    our   last    port   before    reach- 
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1^5  home.      It  was   while   on   this   cruise    that    I  had  ay   premium         tussle 
■lth  a  whale,     "e   were   off   the  north    coast   of  New  Zealand,   and  at  day- 
light re   were    in    the   midst   of  a    school  of   sperm  whales.     They  proved 
to  be  a  school  of  young  males.   Sixty  barrel  bulls   -   whalemen   call   them- 
s-^i  as   the   old  bulls,-    who  will  tolerate  no   interlopers    in  their  harem, 
Lid  driven   out   of    the  herd:    and  being  young,   active,    and  full   0f   fight 
are  aangerous   fellows   to   deal   with.      It  was  blowing  half  a   gale,   and 

the   sea  was    so   rough  that   it   was    a   question  as   to    whether  it   was   safe 
to  lower  the   boats.   Lut  we    were    after   oil,  and   so   decided   to    try   for 

it.     I   struck,    or   rather  your  Uncle   Eethyell,   who  steered  my  boat, 
struck  -   a  whale    in   a   few  minutes   after  we   were   clear  of  the    ship,   get- 
ting  in   one    iron   only.   There    is   always   two    irons    (Harpoons)    ready,   and 
the  boat-steerer     fharpooner)    is  expected   to   strike   the   whale   with  both! 
but,   as   in  this   case,    is   not    always   able    to   do   so.      The  first    iron   is 
attached    to    the   end  of  the    line,    the   other  to   one    end   of  a    short   warp, 
the  other  end  having   a  hawline    in    it   through  which  the   main   line   passes 
and  is   only  of  use    if  the    first    iron   pulls   cut   of   the    whale.      In  strik- 
ing,   the   boat   got   half   full   of  water,    and    I   dropped   off   a  hundred   fath- 

<i 
oms   in   order  to  bail  out    the    water,    secure   the    sail,    and  ge-t-readv  for 

C 

the    fight,    which   from   the    fact    that    the    whale    instead   of   running   re- 
mained  in    the    same    place,  was    standing   on  his    tail   shoving  his  head 
and  part   of  his  body  out    of  water, pir(Duetting  round  vv  ■*■   so   bringing  his 
eye   to  bear   in    all   directions,   making    for  his   enemy.      I    i?as     sure  I   had 
on  my  hands.      '.7e   hauled  up  to   within    ten   fathoms    -    the    usual   distance   - 
got    the    second    iron    into   the    crotch,    then    took    the    oars    ready    for   ac- 
tion:   and   just    at    that    time    the    fellow  got   his   eye   on    the   boat.    Ke   cid 
not   hesitate    a   second  but  mace   his  rush  at   once.    Had  the    sea   been 
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snooth  I  might   have   dodged  him,   and  perhaps   killed  him  as  lis    passed, 
but   it   was   too   rough   for   that,    and  he    came   quick,    jaw   dropped,  head 
above   v/ater,  at    an  angle   of  forty   degrees,   and   over  the    boat   he        came. 
All  I   could  do   was   to   drive    the    second    iron   and   the    lance    into   his   ugly 
head,   for  I   didn't    want    those    sharp  things    into   the   water  with  us.   He 

snapped  his    jaws    together,    cutting  the   boat    in   two   pieces,   rolled  over 
on  one    side,   smashing   one   half  with  his  head,   and   threw   the   other  half 

into    the  a^r  with  his    jaw,   making  kindling  wood  of  both    .   The    first 
thing  I   discovered  was   that   my    feet   were   entangled   in   the   line ,   or  per- 
haps  the    lance    warp,   and   that    if  he    started    to    either   run   or  sound   it 
would  be   the    last   of  me.      You  may  be    sure    I   doubled  myself  up,    and  with 
ray  hands   cleared   the    line    from  my   feet   quick.   Then    I   looked   around   for 
ny  men,   an'"    could    see    only   three,   EethVell  and   the    after   oarsman    ('Jar- 
tin)    were  not    in    sight.      I   gave    an   oar    to    each   of    the    three   men,   and 
directed  them   to    swim  off  to   the   mate's   boat  which  was   l'ring'all  the 
time   the   whale    was   thrashing  about    striking   with  his  flukes    snapping 
his    jaws,    sometimes  under  water  far   a   few    seconds.      After   seeing    the 
three   men   started    towards    the   mate's   boat    I    looked  again    for  Bethnell 

and  i.'artin,    and   I    saw  Martin    clinging    to   a    piece    of  the    boat's  bow 

still  being   enourh   to   hang  him  up,    and  Bethuel   (hardly   able    to   keep 
afloat)    with  his    feet    within   a    few    inches   of  the    whale's   nose.      I    call- 
ed  him   to   swim  off   at    right   angles    to    the    whale,   but   lie    did  not    seem 
to   understand.      So    I    looked   around   for   another   oar,    an '1   found   two 
which   I   put   under  his    arms.    This   gave   him   confidence,    and  he   started 
.after  the    other   three   men.    Then    I    looked   to    see   how  Martin    vrs    faring. 
(The   -hale   had    settled   under  water,    and    it  was   more    fearful)    and   found 
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that  he  had  climbed  onto    the    piece    of  boat,   and  with  a   piece    of  wreck- 
age res   paddling  off   to    leeward,   submerged  to   the   waist,   but  .still  mak- 
ing some  headway.      I   learned   after-sards    that   when    the  men   left    the   boat 
Martin  (who   could  not    swim     or  thought  he   couldn't)    had  clinched  Eeth- 
vf3l,  and  they  had  gone    down    together,   and   that   Beti  uel  had   a  hard   strug« 
gle   to  break  'away    from  him,    which  he    finally   did  by  get  tine  his   knees 
arainst   Martin's  breast   and   then   straightening   out.    Then  both  came    to 
the   surface.   Martin   found   that  he   could   swim,   and  reached   that   piece 
of  boat.   BethiVel   so   exhausted   that  he    could  hardly  keep  afloat    until 
I  gave  him  the   oars.      The   men   being   safe,    it    was    time   for   me    to    look 
out  for  myself.   Just    then    I  heard  the    whale   blow  close   behind  me,  and 
he   was    so  near  that   when    I   started  to   swim  v/ith  the    first   stroke,   the 
sole   of  my  foot   came    in    contact   with   the   edge    of  his  flukes.    I  natural- 
ly  looked  behind  me,    and   there    was   that    tail    ten   feet    in   the    air,   and 
apparently   right   on  head,   and   it   came    down   like    a   flash,   and  struck   the 
water  with   a   noise    as   a    clap   of   thunder,    and    the   spray   and   foam  com- 
pletely buried  me.      I   overtook  Eethi/el    end  I.'.artin,   and   kept   with  them 
until   we    reached   the   boat,    all   pretty  well   exhausted   and   all  pretty 
sick    from   the   effects   of   the    salt   water   we   had   in   our   stomachs,    "oor 
Mr  Hunker,   he   was    a    timid    sort    of  man,    and   the    first    words    I   heard  him 

sa;.- were:  '"-'•'/   God,    I.'.r  Chatfield,    I    didn't    dare    come    any  nearer.    It 
would  not   do    to    get    two   boats    stove    and   both   crews   drowneu,   which  was 

true   enough.      'Ve    went    to    the    ship,    which   was   a    short   distance   off,   and 
after   talking    it    over   concluded    it   was    too    rourh   to    risk   any  more   boats, 
3o   we    ran   down   with    the    ship,    and   tried    to   kill  him   from   the   bows:    but 
he    settled  and   let    the    ship   ro   over   him,   and    in   &    short    time   he    started 
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off  to   windward,   and  we    soon   lost   sight   of  him   for  good  and  all. 

TTe   made   port    at  L'.anga  Kui,   cot   water   sufficient    to    last   us  home, 
and  a   small   stock  of  vegetables,    snd  then   left   bound  for  Cape    Horn, 
and  home,     le  had   taken  no   oil  during   the   cruise,   and  had  no  great   ex- 
pectation  of    taking  any  on  the    passage.      The   home   run  was  made    in   fair 
time:    and  nothing   worthy   of  notice    occurred  during   the    passage.      V7e   an- 
chored at  Edgartown   sometime    in  June   1856.      Uncle    Horace    and  myself 
left   for  home   as    soon  as  we    anchored,   the    rest    remaining  aboard  until 
the    ship  reached  the    bar  at  Kan  tucket,   where  her  cargo  was   taken   out, 
and  the    ship  towed   in   to    refit   for  another  voyage:    and  Millie,   dear, 
you  were   twenty-seven  months   old  when   I    first    saw   you. 

Soon  after  reaching  home  I  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Uncle 
Horace  and  Uncle  Seth,  offered  the  command  of  the  ship  for  another 
voyage:  and  after  spending  a  part  of  the  summer  with  my  parents,  in 
Cornwall,  sailed  in  the  following  September.  My  youngest  brother  Kor- 
man,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen,  going  with  me.  I  took  the  route  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  south  side  of  Kew  Holland,  making 
my  first   at   Manga  Nui.      On   the   way  out    I    took  the    largest    sperm  whale 

A 

I   ever   saw:    a  gray-headed  old  'bull  who  had  evidently  been    driven   out 
of    some   herd  by   a   younger   and  more  vigorous    rival.      His   teeth  were 
worn  down ,   and   a    portion   of    them  were    in   an   elevated      condition. 
Evidently  he    had  made    a   fight    for  continued    supremacy,    for  his    jaw  was 
twisted   out   of   shape,   and    t  he  re    -.-ere    a   number   of   scars,   not    long  heal- 
ed,  about   his   old  head.      He   na:;e  no    trouble    when    struck,    or  on  being 
killed.    Perhaps  he    was    tired   of   life,    who   knows   ?        iie   made    one   hundred 
and  nine   barrels   of  oil.    It   \:as    caid    that    the    largest    sperm  whale      ever 
taken   by   a  Nantucket    ship  made   one  hundred  end   forty  barrels.      It    is 
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a  good  one  that  makes  eighty  or  ninety  barrels.   I  spent  the  usual 
three  weeks  at  Manga  3ui,  gave  the  men  liberty,  got  water  and  vege- 
tables, and  then  sailed  direct  for  the  Ochotsk  gea,  which  we  entered 
at  the  usual  time  (April).   The  winter  had  evidently  been  a  severe 
one,  for  the  ice  floes  were  exceptionally  heavy,  and  very  much  more 

large  in  extent,'  and  the  snows  were  deeper  on  the  shore.   The  ship 
got  caught  in  the  pack  and  lay  several  days  with  no  water  in  sight. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  furl  all  the  sails,  and  wait  for  the  pack 
to  separate,  which  we  did.  TThen  the  pack  stacked  up  I  worked  the  ship 
out  of  it  and  round  it  to  the  north  shore  of  the  sea,  where  in  company 
with  two  or  three  other  ships  I  found  some  open  water  and  a  few  whales, 
two  of  which  I  got.   In  getting  the  first  one  I  had  an  experience  worth 

telling.  There  was  plenty  of  ice  about,  single  cakes,  and  packs  of 
from  one  to  twenty  acres  in  size ,  with  an  equal  area  of  open  water. 
All  four  boats  were  down.   I  myself  in  one  of  them  and  the  mate  -  I 
think  it  was  -  struck  a  whale.   As  usual  the  whale  made  for  the  pack. 
The  third  mate  fastened  to  him  before  he  reached  it,  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced fellow  kept  his  line  tight,  ran  his  boat  against  the  ice,  and 
damaged  it  so  badly  that  he  was  barely  able  to  keep   afloat  until  he 
reached  the  ship.   The  whale  ran  into  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  then 
lay  still  in  an  open  hole  a  few  square  rods  in  extent.   I  told  the  mate 
to  hold  on  to  his  end  of  the  line,  while  I  travelled  over  the  ice  with 
a  view  of  .killing  the  whale  whore  he  lay.  At  first  I  took  the  hand 
gun,  forty  pound  in  weight;  fe«4 — £  quickly  gave  tha-t— ^i  but  I  quickly 
gave  that  up,  for  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  jump  from  one  cake  to 
another,  and  if  I  should  happen  to  slip  between  them  that  forty  pound 
gun  would  carry  me  to  the  bottom  without  fail.  So  I  put  the  gun  back 
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iato  the  boat,  took  my  hand  lance,  and  worked  my  way  across  the  ice  to 
rzare   the  whale  still  lay.   I  could  not  reach  him:  "but  a  small  loose 
cake ,   big  enough  to  bear  ne ,  lay  within  reach.   I  was  bound  to  make 
sure  of  killing  him:  sc   I  got  on  that  small  cake  of  ice  ,  pushed  it 
close  to  him,  and  without  letting  the  lance  leave  my  hand,  set  it  deep 
into  his  vitals.   Of  course  the  whale  had  his  body  up,  and  threw  his 
tail  into  the  air;  and  he  sent  that  cake  of  ice  up  edgeways;  buty  for- 
tunately, the  side  on  "?hich  I  was  tipped  towards  the  pack,  and  so  a 
moderate  jump  landed  me  on  firm  ice.  Then  the  whale  dove  and  came  up 
to  windward  of  the  pack,  and  spouted  thick  blood.  Then  I  knew  that  the 
-rhale  would  be  dead  in  a  short  time:  and  I  went  back  to  the  boat*  told 

the  mate,  Gillian  G.  Folger,  to  cut  his  line;  and  with  the  second  mate 
Kr  Holmes,  to  work  round  the  pack,  secure  the  whale,  while  I  would  go 
to  the  ship,  work  her  up  through  the  ice  and  pick  them  up.   It  was 
thickening  fast,  and  spitting  snow  when  I  reached  the  ship,  and  the 
boats  were  more  than  a  mile  away:  and  what  with  the  tacking  to  wind- 
ward, and  the  running  off  to  avoid  the  floes  z.ore   than  three  miles.  I 
£Ot  all  sail  on,  went  to  the  masthead  with  my  glasses,  and  managed  to 
avoid  getting  the  ship  jammed  in  the  ice,  and  also  to  keep  run  of  the 
boats.  But  it  was  not  easy.   The  snow  was  increasing  all  the  time, 
and  the  '-ind  was  increasing  too.  But  I  reached  them  just  before  dark, 
and  by  that  time  the  snow  storm  -as  so  thick  one  couldn't  see  a  thou- 
sand yards;  and  so  we  were  glad  enough  when  the  whale  was   fast  along- 
side and  the  boats  on  the  cranes,  for  by  that  time  it  was  blowing  half 
a  gale.   It  was  a  blinding  "no-'  stern,  and  had  I  been  fifteen  minutes 
later  I  should  not  have  found  the  beats  at  all:  and  they  would  surely 
have  perished  if  I  hadn't,  for  the  storm  continued  most  of  the  next 
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day,  and  it  was  freezing.   It  was  a  close  shave  for  those  twelve  men: 
but  that  is  one  of  the  risks  oi  Artie  whaling.  The  ice  fields  were 
closing  up  fast  and  the  ship  entirely  safe  for  the  ice  field  was  so 
large,  and  would  soon  be  so  compact  that  no  swell  could  rise,  and  the 
ship  could  not  move.   So  I  set  a  quarter  ratch  after  furling  all  sail, 
and  securing  the  helm.  The  rest  went  below,  got  supper,  then  turned  in 
for  the  night,  tired,  but  well  satisfied  with  our  day's  i-ork. 

The  ice  field  being  unususlly  heavy  and  much  more  extensive,  con- 
tinued  to  hamper  us  much  longer  than  usual:  but  as  it  continued  to 
v/ork  to  the  southward  we  found  some  clear  water  on  the  north  shore: 
but  the  havoc  which  the  lKrge  fleets  had  mace  in  the  last  five  years 
had  reduced  the  number  of  whales  to  such  an  extent  that  few  were  to 
be  found,  where  in  former  years  we  had  found  them  in  plenty,  and  they 

had  become  very  shy  and  hard  to  approach.   However,  I  got  one  more  , 
making  three,  by  sometime  in  Junej  end  nothing  of  note  occurred  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season,'  and  by  the  middle  of  September  I  had 
taken  nine  hundred  barrels  of  oil,  and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  of  excellent  bone,  the  bone  alone  which  I  shipped  home  that  fall 
bringing  nearly  sixteen  thousand  dollars.   As  it  was  then  time  to  leave 
the  sea  I  filled  water,  got  a  stock  of  wood,  and  soiled  for  the  Scnd- 
wich  Islands,  making  port  at  Kilo  once  more.   Here  I  discharged  the 
third  mate,  Donely.  Both  he  and  Scanlan  -  the  two  ne  had  trouble  with 
at  Liangs  I'*ui  the  voyage  before  were  with  me  again.   They  were  good  men 
when  out  of  the  reach  of  liquor,  but  troublesome  --hen  the-'  cdu.1j.  ~et 
it.   Loth  hr.d  beer,  drunk  and  troublesome  -.'hen  we  -.'ere  at  !.*anga  Nui  in 
the  spring.   Donely  being  an  officer,  and  consequently  having  more  op- 
portunity, was  drunk  all  the  tine  we  were  in  port:  so  crasv  drunk  a 
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part   of  the    time    that    I   was   obliged   to   confine   him,   and  he   had  so  dis- 
gusted  the   officers,   and   got    the    illvill  of  the    crew   that    it    was  best, 
to   ret    rid  of  him.      I   shipped  a  L'r  John  'Veils    in  his  place,   who  was 
with  me   the    rest   of   the   voyage.      I    gave   the   men      their  three   days' 
liberty,  got    a   six  months*    stock  of  water,   then   went   to    Lahaina,   where 
I   found   the   ship  Abraham  K.Howland  bound  home,   and   shipped  the   bone 
by  her.      I   should  have   gone    on  my   cruise    from   Lahaina,  but    I  had  brok- 
en  the  main   curting  of  my  windlass   ^ear  while    in   the   Ochotsk,   and  while 
I  had  fixed   it   temporarily   it   \70uld  have  been  giving  out    continually, 
and   I"  really  needed  a  new  curting   to   replace    it, for  a   good  windlass 
is   a   prime   necessity   in   cutting  whales.     So   I   went   to   Honolulu,    left 
the    ship  in   the   offing  and  went   ashore    to   see   what    I   could  get,   but 
could  not   find  what    I   wanted:    so   I    couldn't   see   any   other  way  but    to 
go   to  Can   Francisco,    leave    the    ship  off   the   port    in   charge    of  a   pilot, 
go   ashore,   get   a  new   curting  made,    then   return    to    the    ship  and   put    it 
in   place   myself,    "hich   I    did.      ""hile    I   "/as   ashore   Captain    Frank   Folger, 

formerly  of  Kantucket,    but    then   a  member  cf   a   firm   of  ship  merchants, 

place . 
tried   to  persuade   me    to   bring   the    ship   in   and    market  the    cargo   at    that 

As  it  turned  out, it  would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  voyage  to 
have  done  so,  but  the  financial  depression  of  1657  had  so  reduced  .... 
prices  that  it  looked  otherwise  to  me,  and  then  I  should  have  utterly 
demoralised  my  ship's  company.  Every  ship  (whale  ship)  that  had  made 
port  at  Can  Francisco  up  to  that  time  had  ruined  the  voyage.  So  I  de- 
clined', got  my  curtings,  went  back  to  the  ship,  then  cruised  down  the 
coast  end  off  Cape  Can  Lucas  until  it  was  time  to  make  our  spring  pert, 
which  I   did  aga  in  at   iiilo. 
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•  TTe  remained  at  Hilo  some  three  weeks,  gave  the  men  their  three 
days'  liberty,  filled  water,  and  then  proceeded  to  Taai  for  the  usual 
stock  of  potatoes.   Old  Mauna  Loa  was  in  action  again,  but  this  time 
the  lava  flowed  from  a  seam  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  lava  reached  the  ocean  some  ten  miles  south  of  Taai,  and  about  half 
way  between  that  place  and  the  harbor  oi  Karakakoa,   famous  as  the 
place  where  Captain  Cook,  the  explorer,  lost  his  life.   The  histories 
of  that  voyage  say  that  he  (Capt.Cook)  was  murdered:  but  a  grizzled 
old  native,  still  intelligent,  and  a  man  of  consequence  among  his  own 
people,  told  me  a  different  story.   From  his  point  of  view  it  was  an 
execution  for  cause,  which  I  can  well  believe.    I  will  give  his  story 
as  I  understood  it,  and  I  feel  that  I  understood  it  correctly. 

"There  was  an  ancient  tradition  to  the  effect  that  in  the  distant 
past  a  venerated  old  chief  had  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Karakakoa„ 
telling  his  people  that  he  would  return  after  many  ages  in  a  canoe  so 
big  that  trees  would  grow  out  of  it  upon  which  he  would  spread  his 
sails,  and  that  he  would  come  for  theix  good."   So,  when  Capt.Cook  . 
anchored*  the  natives  -  sure  that  their  traditional  old  chief  hod  re- 
turned- were  jubilant,  and  prepared  to  receive  him  with  great  joy. 
But  Captain  Cook  made  the  usual  mistake  of  men  who  hold  themselves 
superior  to  their  fellowmen  of  other  races,   he  did  not  trust  the  men 
he  was  dealing  with,  but  left  orders  with  his  lieutenant  not  to  alloir 
any  natives  to  come  alongside  the  ship  while  he  was  ashore.  But  the 
natives,  knowing  nothing  of  these  orders  did  launch  their  canoes,  and 
put  off  to  the  ship  in  considerable  numbers;  and  not  understanding  the 
orders  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  ships,  some  of  them  pressed 
alongside.  Then  the  ships  fired  upon  them,  sinking  some  of  the  canoes, 
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and  killing  a  number  of   their  occupants.      This   act    changed  conditions 
entirely.   Joy  and  gladness  were   changed  to  hate   and  suspicion.   The 
canoes    retreated    to    the    shore,    and  the  natives   that   were    ashore    sur- 
rounded Captain   Cook  and  his   companions,   and   after   two   or    three   hours 
excited   talk   ( I   am    sure    it   was    in   their   eyes   a    trial)    their  chiefs 
ordered  hira   to   be    executed;    but    they  did  not   massacre   his   companions. 
Cn    the    contrary  both  history   and  native    tradition    say  they   were    allow- 
ed  to  return   to    the    ships,   which   soon   left   the  bay,   and  very  much  to 
the   natives    relief,    I   am   sure." 

Vie   got  our  stock   of  potatoes,    then   proceeded  to    Honolulu^  where 
leaving   the    ship    in    the    offing   I    went   ashore/,  mailed   letters  home,    com- 
municated with  the   owners   of  the   ship,  and   received   a   letter   from   them 
directing  me   to    take    the   ship  to  San  Francisco   the    following   fall:    and 
there,    with  the   advice    of  the    firm  of  Moore   and   Folger   to   market    tiie 
cargo,    refit   the    ship   for  another  year's   cruise,   which   I   did.      r.*e   pro- 
ceeded direct   from  Honolulu,    entered    the    sea   of    Ochotsk  at  the    usual 
time    (April):    found   the    ice    fields   wide    in  extent   and  very  heavy,   and 
whales   very   scarce   and   shy.    It   was  not  until  June    that    I    took   the   first 
one.      In   the   meantime    we   had   worked   round  east    of   the    larger  packs   to 
the   north   shore,    and   then   westward   into     Tausk        ^ay:    and  here    several 
incidents  occurred   »:hich  may    interest   you.  Tausk  Eay    (if   the 

name    is   spelled   right)    is   formed  by  a  bend   in    the   main    land   some    twen- 
ty miles    or  more    long,    and    some    ten    miles   dcept    with  several  moderate- 
ly  large    islands   lying   across    the   mouth,    with   a   depth  of  water   averag- 
ing  fifteen    fathoms,    out   -vith    the    exception   of   a    few   spots   shoaling 
gradually   to    the   beach.      The    Irrrest    island   (called  by   the   whalemen 

Bowhead   Island)    perhaos    two  miles    long.    The    inside    shore    consists   of 

A 
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a   smooth  gravel  beach   in    the    form   of   a   crescent,   backed  by  a   cliff 

has 
some    twenty   feet   high,    and   aeep  water   close   to    the   shore.    .  I.  describe 

*  I   observed 

this    island   particularly,   because    it   was    in   connection  with   it    the    tre- 

A 

raondous   power  of  floe    ice   when   effected  by  the   wind  or  current.     Vie 
had   ploughed  our  way   through  heavy  packs  some    three   to   five   miles,   hop- 
ing  to    find  the  bay    free    of   ice,    and   also   to    find  whales.    Instead  we 
found  much   ice   not    packed  but    in    floes   ranging   from   single    small  cakes 
to   small  packs   en  acre   or  two    in   extent,  with  open   'vater   all  through 
between   then,   and  no  whales.  There  were  about   a   dozen   ships    in  company, 
the   ship  Phenix,   your  Uncle   3eth»'el    in   command,   one   of    then.      The    ice 
in    the  bay    soon   began  packing,   and    in   a   day   or   two   we    were    all    immo- 
vably   jammed.      I  was    about   one   mile    from   the    crescent-shaped  beach  of 
So  whs  ad   Island,    jammed   so    solid   that   cakes,  a    foot    thick  would   split 
and   slide  up   on    the   larger  and  heavier  ones,    the    pressure    was    in    to- 
wards  this    crescent-shaped  beach,   and   the    ice    slid  up   the   beach  until 
the   cliff   stopped   it,    and   formed    an    inclined  plane    on    which     more    would 
continue   to   slide   until    it   reached   the    top,    then   over    into   the   woods, 
leve'lling   the    trees,   some    over   a   foot    in   diameter:    and   that  continued 
for,    perhaps,    tv7o   days  until    the    pressure    ceased,    and   the    crushing 
noise    could   be   heard  a   long   distance.      Just   what    causes   these    ice    rips 
I   am  not   prepared   to   say.   "'ind,    at    a   distance,   may  have    something   to 
do   with   it:    but    I    think   that   undercurrents   acting  on   the    deeper   drought 
floes    is    the   more   likely.      The    pack   slacked   up   --ithin   a   week,   r.nd   Tunes 
of  water  and   open    packs    formed,    but    c.    fresh  breeze    set    in  directly   to- 
wards   the    land.   Then  most   of    the    ships   anchored,   and  got    r.   pommeling 
in   consequence,    lost    their   copper   sheathing    from  the   bows,    and   one    - 
the   Two  Brothers   of  '-'attapoisett    -  had   a  hole   stove    on    the   bluff   of  her 
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bow.      I  had  an  experience    of  anchoring  among  drifting   ice   once   and 
had  no   desire    to  have    it    again   if   I   could  avoid   it.   So   I  kept-  under- 
way until   I  discovered  a   large   cake,   perhaps    an   acre    in  extent,  and  in 
parts   six   feet  high,  drifting   into   the  light  where    I  knew  the  water 
shoaled  gradually   to   the  beach.      Then   I   dropped   the   ship  up  against   it: 
not    to   windward  but    quartering?   and  sent    the   men  with  the   kedge   anchor 
and  the   blubber  hooks    to  mortice   holes   into   which  they   put    the   anchor 
and  hooks,    and  with  hawsers    secured    the    ship   to   this  big   cake.    Then 
with  head  sails    taken    in   and  after  sails    aback   twisted   the    cake    around 
and  brought    the   ship  directly  under   the    \Qe   in   a   perfectly   safe    posi- 
tion,   the    big   calx    preventing  the    smaller  ones   from  reaching  us.      iir 
Folger    (mate)    was    frightened.      Ke    thought    the   ship  would  ground,    and 
the    ice   would  crush  her.   But    I    told  him  that    ice    five    feet   above   water 
was    thirty   feet    aelow   the    surface,    and  would  ground  before   the    ship 
would.      In  some    conditions   the    ship   "Two  Brothers"^^0^  have   been   lost 
beyond  question:    but    the    captain    was    a   resourceful   fellow,    and  not 
easily   scared  -   and    the    ship  was    what    seamen   cnll    tender,   easily  heel- 
ed over  -      The   first    thing  he  did      "''as    to   get    a   small    sail   over   the 
hole,    which   checked   the    inflow,    then  hove    up  his   anchor,   and  got    the 
ship  alongside   a  big   cake    of    ice,    punctured  holes    in    it,    secured  his 
cutting   tackles   to    it,   hove    them   taut,  broke    out   cargo  from   the    in- 
jured  side,   and   pressed    it    to    the    opposite    quarter:    and    so    with  the 
help  of   tile    -vater   ( she    was    half    full  by   this  time)    got    the    hole    veil 
above-  the    surface,   replaced   the    broken    clank,    caulked,    sheathed   and 
coppered    it,    and   after   pumping   the    ship  out   and    restoring    the    ccr;o      she 
was    as  Lood   as   new.      You   must  keep    in   mind   that    the    sea    is    always 
smooth  in    these    extensive    ice    fields,    else    such  a    thing  v.s    that  cauld 
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not   be   done)  .      The    big   cake    that    I   was    fast    to   did  not    ground.   The 
wind  moderated:    then    I   cast   off  and  went    into   a   small   snug  harbor  near 
by,   and  lay   there,    in   company   ship   for  a  v/eek  or  more.   By  that    time 
the    ice   had   drifted  out   of  the  bay,   and  we   were   troubled  with  it   no 
more    that  year.      I  got   a   whale    from  time    to    time,    and  at    the   end  of 
the    season  had   another  nine   hundred  barrels,   making  eighteen  hundred 
since    leaving  home,   which  was   considerable    above    the    average    catch  of 
the    fleet,   although   some    ships   got   much  more.      I    think   it   will    inter- 
est  you   to  hear  about   the    taking  of  the    last   whale   that    season.   It   was 

the    middle   of  September,    and   time    to   be   getting   out   of   the    sea.      I  had 
bpen    into  a   good  harbor  known   as   Horse    Shoe  Bay,   filled   water,   and   jot 
a   good   stock  of   wood,   bent   good   sails    and  had  new  braces    for    the    long, 
rough  passage    across    the   North  Pacific.      On   leaving    the   harbor,    and 
just    outside,   but  not   clear  of  the  hight    in   which   the   harbor   lay,    I 
fell    in   with  a    small  number  of   large    "/hales.      The    wind  was   moderate, 
but   an   easterly  blow  was    coming.      I    lowered    two  boats   for   them.    One    of 

the    boats    struck    in   a    short    time.      The    whale    ran    inshore    which  at 
that    place    was    a    sandy   beach,    bached   by    an   abrupt    cliff   against   which 
the    surf  beat    at   high   tide,    or   during   a   blow,   with  no   possibility    of 
a    laniiii"    for   some    ten   miles    each  way,   and   the   wind  was    blowing   on 
shore   and   increasing   all    the    time.      There    was   nothing    to    do   but    to 
follow   the   boats,    for   I   must    pick   them   up   or   lose    them   altogether. 
They   killed    the    whale    when   within    a  mile    of   the    end.      He    sunk   in    twenty 
fathoms.      I  made    signal   to    cut    the    whale    ;  nd   got    aboard  quick:    but  by 
that    time    it   had  become    so   rough    that     the   boats    could  not   pull   to    the 
ship,    so   j.    ran   uown    to    leeward   0i"   tnem,   huffed    to   head   of   shore,    drop- 
ped  the    topsails    on    the    ca;:,    and    picked   up    the    boats:     then   sent   all 
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hands   aloft,  double   reefed  the    topsails,    set   the   courses,   and  put   the 
old   ship  to  he  r  mettle,   getting   an    offing:    and  a   herd    time   she  had  of 

it.      Te   were   heading  about    four  points   of  the   land,    plunging   to    the 
knight  head  every   sea,    and  probably  making  at   least   two   points    "leeway 

and   it    dark  as   pitch  and  a   blinding   sno*v   storm,      h'.r,  Folger  had  a 

streak  of   timidity    in  his    composition,    and  was   evidently   frightened. 
He    came    to   me    an  3   said  "For  God's    rake,    captain,    do    shorten   that   sail, 
you'll   tear   the   masts   out."       I    asked  him  ho:*   far   off    shore   we    '"ere, 
and    ii    he   thought   r;e   re  re   gaining.      He    said   perhaps    eight   miles,    and 
probably  we   cere   holding   our   own.      I    asked  him  how  deep   the    snor  was, 
and     how  far  it   was    to   the   nearest    settlement,  and  he    said  perhaps   two 
feet,   and    the   settlement    forty  miles.      Then    I   asked  him    if  he    thcu£ht 
any  one  .of  us   v/ould   like    to   reach    the    settlement    if   the    ship  --ant 

ashore,    and   he    admitted    that,  he    did  not   believe    eny   one    of  us  rould. 
Then    I   told  him   that   the    sails  must    str«nd  until    the  masts   rent,    as   "re 
should  be    no   v:orse    off  no   nrtter   which  way  '-e   went    ashore,   but   that    I 
had   no    intention    of    letting    the    ship   go    ashore    if    I    could   help    it. 
About   one    or    two   o'clock    it    suddenly   dropped    to    a    dead   calm.    Then    I 

took    in    the    courses,   knowing   that    in    a    short    time    iUeorie    out    of  the 
northwest    like    a   canr.on   shot,   which   it    did   within  half  an   hour:    and    it 
clew    the    sno-   out    to    sea    in   a  very    few   minutes,   and   the   short,   sharp 
seas   '.vent    down    with   it,    leaving    "he    remainder  of  the   night   beautifully 
clear,    and   the    tremendously  high  .nountnins    seenec!    to   be    reedy   to    fall 
bodily  upon    the    ship.      Y.ov  ,    as    the    ship  was    safe,    th?   next    thing   ••■•as 

to    try   and  s"ve    the    -hale.    Co    I    put    the    ship   on    the    b~ck    track,    told 

the   mate    to   keep  her  on    the    course,   while    I    would    lie    down    a    couple    of 
hours   when   he   would   call  me.      He    didn't   "ait    a   cou-le    of  hours,    ?n 
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the    contrary      in    less   than   a  half  hour  he    was   at  ray   room  door;    saying; 
Captain,    if  you're   going   to  keep   the    ship  on   this   course    I   -rant   you 
to   come   on   deck,    for  it    looks   as    if  the    ship  would  list   the  beach  every 
minute."      So   I   did  go  on  deck,   and   I   did  keep  on    that  until  daylight, 
not  much  before   eight   o'clock.   Hien   we    were  within   two  miles   of   the 
place   where    the   whale    lay   sunk  on   the   bottom.      Of  course    the    ship  was 
running  nearly   parallel  with  the    land.    The    wind  was   off  shore,   moder- 
ating   fast,   and   the    sea  had  become   perfectly  smooth.      The    two   boats 
which   I   sent    soon    found  the   bouy,   and   without    much   difficulty   got    the 
whale   to   the    surface,    and  we   got   him   alongside  about  noon.   The   wind 
had   fallen    to   a   light  breeze.      I   squared   the   yards,    set    all   sail,   and 
got   about   three   miles   from    land  before    it   died   out   altogether.    In  the 
meantime    we   had  commenced  cutting,  but    the    tackles  were   wet   and   stiff 
with  the  cold,    so  it  was   dark  when   we   had  got   the  head  on   deck,   about 
half  the    job.      The    wind  had  blown    on   a    fresh  breeze    from   the   north 
easterly  point, but    so    far  to    the   north  that   we    could   head  directly   off 
shore,   but   with  all  sail   on   the   mainmast    furled  necessary    to    enable   us 
to   work  the   tackles,   the   wind  being  on   the   port   side,      we   made   slow 
headway:    and  the    snow   was    falling   fast    too,   though   it   was   not    such   a 
blinding  storm   as    it  was   the  night,      "ell,    what    with   torches   ana   guess 
work   "fe    got    the   blubber  bet-veen    the    decks,   2nd   everything   secure   at 
t.welve   o'clock,   had  braced   round     ,he   rr.ainyard,   set    the    topsail,   and 
with  double    reefs   all   round  were  -  .an  ding    off   shore,   and    I   didn't    care 
how  hard    it   might   blow,    or  how    thick    it    sno-:ed,    for    I   had   a   good   ship 
under  my    feet,    a  good    well-trained    ere--:     to  take   care    of   her,    and    plen- 
ty  of  sea   room.      I   hod  made   a    fair   season    catch,    and  all   Tas  well.   The 
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next  noming  we    started   the     tryworks,and    in   due   time  had  the   oil, 
something  over  one   hundred   barrels  .safely   stored   in    the   hold,   the   whole 
season's  catch  amounting   to   nine   hundred  barrels   with  from     fifteen   to 
sixteen   thousand   pounds   of  first   class  bone.      *e   passed  between  the   Kurile 
Islands   enclosing  the   Ochotsk  Sea,   and  then  straight   away   four  thou- 
sand miles   for   our   port    of  San   Francisco,   where    we    arrived  about  the 

middle   of  November. 

It   did  not   take    long   for  the    larger  part   of  my   crew     to  scatter. 
The  mate,   second  mate    and   the    cooper   left   and   came   home    to  Nantucket. 
Some    went    to    the  mines.      I   paid  off  a   few.   Others   got    into   the    clutches 
of   the    sharks,   got    in    debt,    and  were   finally   shanghied  aboard  some    of 
the   many   clipper  ships    lying   there   bound    to  China   and   the    Chincha 
Islands. the    last   (Guano   ships).    About  half  a  dozen  of  the   steady  ones 
stood  by   the   ship  and   continued  the  voyage.      I   docked   the   ship,    and 
slowly   took  out   the   oil,   marketing  most   of   it,    the   firm  of  iEoora   & 
Folger     conducting    the    sales.   The  bone    and  the    small  quantity  of  oil 
not    sold  I    shipped   to  New  York  by   the    big   clipper  Golden    Fleece,    load- 
ing wheat  at    the    same   dock:    after  doing  which  I   refitted  for  another 
year's   cruise.      As   the    ship  had  only   stores   for  two   years  when   we    left 
home,    and   something   over   eighteen  hundred  barrels   of    the    casks  had  al- 
ready  been   filled,   we   needed  everything    in    that    line,  as  well   as   cloth- 
ing   for  a  new   crew.     Most    of    the  men   would  come   onboard  without    suffi- 
cient  clothes   for   the   northern   cruise,   and   many  minor  articles,   all  of 
rrhich  must  be   hunted  up  and  got   onboard.      I  needed,    or  thought    I   need- 
ed,' a   sufficient  number  of  new  r^zvy   casks   for   ground  tier,    "or    it    was 

not   an   unusual  thing  for  a   ground   tier   cask  to   be   crushed  by   the 
.weight   of   the    two   tiers    above    it.   But    I    could  not    find   any   suitable: 
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So  as   an  alternative    I   put    sixty  tons  of  ballast   in   the    bottom,    leav- 
ing room  for  only   two   tiers:    and  an   excellent   plan   it   proved -for   a  one 
year's   cruise,   although  it  would  not  have    done    for  a   long  voyage.   Then 
I  hunted  up   sound  casks  enough  for  twelve   hundred  barrels,    lots   of 
them  were   partially   wrecked:    but  we    would  have   plenty  of  time   to  put 
them  in  order  before    going  north  the    following  March;    but   it   proved 
quite   a    job   for  me  J    for  the   cooper   I    shipped   in   place   of  the   one   who 
left   the    ship  when  we   arrived,    although  a   good  workman,  had  never  work- 
ed on  anything  but  new  work,    whiskey  and  beer  barrels   and    such   like, 
and  .so  knew  nothing  about  repairs   or  how  to  make    casks   ready   to   receive 
hot  oil.   They  shrink  much  when    filled  with  hot    oil.    In  consequence    I 
was   obliged   to     don    frock  and  overalls   and   take   the    lead;    but  he,    the 
cooper,   was   a  good  workman,   and   intelligent,  and   soon   caught    the    idea. 
Then    I  was   able   to    leave   that    part   to  him;    and  after  getting    the    first 
whale,    which  we    soon  did,   and  he    saw  how  the  hot    oil  shrunk    the  casks, 
he  was  as  good  a   ship's    cooper  as    I   ever  saw.      I    shipped  as  mate,    in 
place    of  Mr   Folger,,    Lorenzo   3.    Leeke,   a   resident   of    Narragan sett , Long 
Island ^rhora    I    found  stranded:    and   an  excellent   mate   he    proved   to   be. 

His  being  stranded  came  about    in   this   way.      He  had   left   home   as  mate 
of  the  bark  7. 3. Perkins   of  Sag  Harbor.      They  had  made   one   unsuccessful 
season   in    the   Artie.    Then    the   captain  made   port    at    San    Francisco,    sold 
everything   saleable,    chartered   the  bark  to    a   company  engaged   in    the 
Oregon   lumber    trade,   and  came   home,    leaving   the   whole    crew   to   shift 
for  themselves.      I    rated  Mr    \7ells  second  mate,    and   shipped  a  Mr  Perry 
in  his  place,  made   my  brother  Norman    a  boat-steerer,   easily   obtained 
a   crew   -  mostly  men    who  had  been   whaling  before   -    and    sailed  after 
being   in   port    some    six   weeks;    and   I   had   this   unique    experience,    of 
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being    the   first  whaling   captain   that   ever  made   port    at  San   Francisco 
since    gold  was    first  discovered  without  ruining   the  voyage   in  whole   or 
in  part  by  doing  so.      Several  had  tried   it.   Some  had  wound  up  the  voy- 
age  the  same   as   the  N.S.Perkins  did.   Others  had  got   away   with  only  part 

of  a   crew,    and  were  obliged  to   go   elsewhere   for  men  -   a  costly  thing 
at   best.   All  had  met   with  disaster  of  some   sort,   and  most   of  them  had 
been  hailed   into   court  on    charges   of  assault  on  the  high  seas,   while 
I  had  got   away  without  any  trouble    with  my  men,   and  well  pointed   for 
another  cruise.      I   cruised   down   the   coast   looking  for  sperm  whales,   but 
saw  none,   and   finally  -.vent    into  Margarita  Bay,   a   considerable  body  of 
water   in   Lower  California,   a  breeding   place    for  a   small  whale   of   the 
'.'.'right   whale    species:    that    is    they  had  no    teeth.      They  would   try   out 
about    forty  barrels  of  oil  somewhat    inferior  to    the   oil  of  the   Artie 
whale.      They   went   under  the   name   of  mucle    diggers   -'an    inappropriate 
name,    for   they    certainly  did  not   dig   for  mucles,    and  having  no   teeth 
were  obliged   to    swallow   their    food     whole.      The  bone   had  no  value.    It 
was    short   and  of  a   dirty   white    color.      I   got    three    or   four  of    the 
whales,    and  my  mate    got  badly  hurt    oy   one   of  them:     the   only  man   I   ever 
had  badly  hurt    during   the    time    I    spent    in   the   whale    fishing.      It  hap- 
pened  this  way;      He    struck    the   whale   near  the    entrance   of  the   bay, 
and  he    ran    out    to    sea   where   the    water  was   rough,    somehow   the    whale 

in   thrashing   about   brought   his    flukes   down  on   one    side   of   the    boat's 

5Tfc^ 

bow,    cutting    it   clear  off   from   stern   to  keel,    and    at    the    same    time 

striking  Mr   Leeke    a   glancing  blow   from   shoulder  to    foot,    knocking    the 
elbow  partly  out    of   joint,    the   knee   entirely   oat   of   joint,    cutting 
the    flesh  from   the    side   of  his    foot,    leaving  the    bone    exposed,    and 
bruising  the   whole    length   of  his   body.      I   saw    the    accident    from -the 
ship  anchored   a  half  mile    away,    and   went    to   him  as    quickly   as    possible. 
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Of  course    they  had  cut    the    line    and   let   the   whale   go.      I   found  htm 
sitting   in    the    stem,    the   water  nearly  up  to  his  arm  pits.  •  He  was 
perfectly   cool,   and  under  his   direction    the  men  had     used  their  oars, 
and  so  kept   the   boat    from   turning  over.      I   saw   that  his  left  knee   was 
out  of   joint:    the   lower  half  of  the    leg   was  at    an   angle   of   forty-five 
degrees    from    the    thigh.      I    took  him  under  the   arms,   and  told  his   af- 
ter oarsman  to   lift   that    leg  and  pass    it    to  my  man:    but  both  boats 
were    rolling   in   the    sea,    and   somehow  between  them   they   let    it   fall 
across    the  gunwhale   of  my  boat:    and  it   was   a   lucky  fall   too,    for  it 
put    the  knee    joint    in  place   as  neatly  as    a  surgeon   could  have   done    it: 
but   it   hurt  him,    for  he   groaned  and   fainted   dead  away.    Being   in    the 
water   so   long   the    foot  had  become   chilled  and  did  not   bleed  at    all. 
I  got  him  onboard  and  into    a  hot  bath  as   quickly  as   possible,   and  kept 
'him   there    for,    I   should   think,  nearly   an   hour.   Then   with  four  men   to 
help,   and   another  with  his  elbow  bare    for  a  model,    I   got    the   elbow 
joint    in   place.      It  '7as    immovable    when    I   commenced,   but   a   good   joint 
when    it   got   well.      '7ith  much    rubbing  and  keeping   the    bath  as  hot   as   he 
could  bear  it,    I   finally  got    the   circulation  up,    and    the   wounded   foot 
bleeding.   Then  after  allowing   time    for  the    blood   to  get    full  possession 
of  the   hurt,    I  brought   the    flesh  which  was  hanging  by  the    skin   of  the 
sole,    in   place,    and  with  sticking   plaster  and  bandages  held   it    in   place. 
Ke   was   pretty  badly  used  up,   and   did  no   duty    for   a  couple   of  months, 
but   came   out    all   right    in    the   end  and  did  good  service    in   the  Ochotsk 

r 

the  .following   season.        Knowing   that    a  big    joint   when    injured  was   worse 
to   care    for   than    a  broken   bone,    I    secured  both  knee   and  elbow   with 
bandages,    with   a    strip  of  stiff   leather   sone   eight    inches   long  bound 
on   the    inside    of  each,    and    I   kept   them   there    for  not    less   than   six 
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weeks,   only  readjusting  them  occasionally,   with  the   result   that  neith- 
er gave    any   trouble   afterwards  so    far  as   I  heard.      The   shoulder  was 
badly  bruised,   swollen   and  black,   although  the    joint   was  not    injured, 
v    but   I   reduced  the    swelling  and  scattered  the    crushed  blood  within   a 
week  with  the  help  of  poultices   and  cloths   wrung  out   of  hot  water,   and 
changed  at   short    intervals.      The   hip  had  evidently  got    the   hardest 
blow.   The   clothing  was    torn   away,   leaving   it  bare.  Much  of  the   scarf 
skin  was   gone,    and  in   spots   the  hide    was   broken.      Still   it   had   swollen 
but   little,   and  was   scarcely  discolored  at   all.     Being   immersed   in   cold 
water  so   long  must   have   prevented  the  blood  from  settling  at    that  point. 
I  kept  hot   cloths  on   it   two   or   three   days,    then  dressed   it   with  sim- 
ple  ointment,   and  it   came   out  all  right.      So  much  for  rough   surgery. 
It  was   time    to  make   our  spring  port,   preparatory   to   the    season 
north:    and   I  had  had  enough  of   the  mucle   diggers.   So   I   left  Margarita 
Bay,    and  started   straight   away   for   the    Sandwich  Islands,    two   thousand 
miles   away,   with   another  thirty-five   hundred  from   there    to    the  Ochotsk 
Sea.        T7e    reached  Kilo    in   due    tine,    filled   water,    and  gave    the   men   lib- 
erty.     It   was  here    that    I   learned   that    the   ship  rhenix   (your  Uncle 
Bethel)    and   the    wave  had  neither   of   them  reached  port    the   previous 
fall:    but   another   shiP   (I    forget  her  name)    ^^^   the   reP0rt    that 
all   three   of  them  were    in   company,    inside    the    Shsnter   Islands,    late 
in  September,   and  that  during  a   southeast    storm  both  the  Phenix   and 
the   Save   had  anchored  under  Llbow    Island   (a   good  harbor   in   a   south- 
easter,  but   exposed   to    a   forty-mile    rake    in   a  north  -est   gale   -    a 
thing  almost   certain    to    follow  a   southeaster  at    that  season   of  the 
'    year)      and   that   he    had   considered    it    safer   to  reaain  under   sail    in 

the    oren  bay    than    to   anchor  under  Llbow   Island,   which  he    did.        He  else 
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reported   that    the    wind  did   shift   to   the   northwest   at  midnight,  bring- 
ing- a  blinding   snowstorm,    which  lasted    some   four  hours.   The   wind  reach- 
ed the   dimensions   of  a  howling  gale   before  daylight,   and   that  he  was 

^  sure   that   neither  of   these   ships  were  able   to   get   away   or  able   to  hold 
j 

on   where  they  were,  and  must  both  have   been   wrecked  on  Elbow   Island, 
^hich  proved   to   be    the   case.      And  this    is  the    story  of  the   wreck,   as 
told  to  me  by  your  Uncle   Beth^el   the    following  year,   which  he   spent 
with  me    aboard  the    ship  Massachusetts.      Ke  had   lost  one   of  his  anchors 
during  the    summer,    and   so   had   only   one    to   depend  on:    and   in   consequence 
went   well   into    the   harbor  where   the   water  was    smooth.    The   7ave   anchored 
farther  out   a  half  mile    distant.      'Then    the   wind   shifted   -   which   it   did 
suddenly  -   the  'wave   got  underway  -   at   least   he    saw   the  gleam  of  her 
lights   through   the   snowstorm,    and  knew  by  that   that   they  were  heaving 
up   the  anchors:    and  after  a    seasonable    time   the   lights   disappeared, 
when  he  knew  she  had  filled  away,   and   that   was   the   last   he   knew  of  her. 
(3he  was   wrecked  and   all  hinds   gone    in    less    than   an   hour  afterwards.) 
In   the  meantime    the   Thenix,   now   stern    to    the    island,    commenced   dragging 
the   anchor,   bumped   over  a   sunken    reef,  which  making  off   from  a    rocky 
point    formed  a    small   cone:    but    in   doing   so  broke    the    rudder  both  fast- 
enings,   and   stuck)    end   so    they    lost    it   altogether:    and   that  meant    the 
loss   of  the    ship,    and  the   wintering   of   the    crew   on   an  uninhabited    is- 
land during   an  Artie    winter.      The    anchor  caught    on   to    the   reef,    so 
the    ship   lay  very    comfortably    in   the    cone   with   plenty   of   water   to   float 
her   through   the   next   day   and   night.      The    day   following   they  slipped 
the    chain,    let   the    ship  go  on    the   beach,   made   fast    to    the    trees,    and 
went    to   work  getting   out   everything  that  would  help  them    through  the 
winter.    Provisions,    clothing      bedding,    tools,    sails   and  rope,   every- 
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thing   that  '?ould  be   of  use    in   their  then    situation.   And   it  was  no 
child's   play  either.   The   beach  was    steep,   the   bluff   from  twelve   to 
twenty   feet  high,    the    rise    and  fall  of  the   tide  twenty  feet,  and   the 
snow  not    less   than   two  feet   deep;    and  there   was  no   certainty  of     their 
being  able    to  hold  on   to    the    ship   for  any   length  of  time. (In   fact    she 
did  get    away   from  them  the   third  night   after  they  beached  her)  .      The 
second  night   one   of  the    trees    to  which  the  hawser  was  made   fast   tore 
out   by  the    roots,    the  ship  swung   round,    and  as   the   tide   fell,  heeled 
off  shore.      That   made   it  necessary   to   cut  through  the   bilge,   tumble 
out  cargo,    and  so   get   at    the   stores:    and   they  worked  until  they  had 
got   all   that   they    could   find,    and    about   all   there    was    in   the   ship. 
During   that   night   it   came   on   to   blow,   and  before   morning  the    ship  was 
gone,   and   they  never   saw   anything  more  of  her.     The   next    thing  was   to 
build   their  camp.     By  good  fortune   they  were   at    a   place   where   wood 
was   plenty,    fir  trees    ten    meters  in  diameter  and    less,    tall   and   straight 
and   it   burns    freely  when    green.      First    they  built    a  floor  one    foot 
high,    sides    six    feet  high,    fourteen   feet   wide,    twenty   feet    long.    A 
rather  high  peeked  roof,    all   of   lo~s.      Then   they   covered   the   whole 
roof  and   sides   with   the   ships    sails,   double   on   the        roof,  with   small 
logs   on   top   to  keep   it   from  blowing   away.      In  the   center  of  the    floor 
they  built   a   crib   two    feet  high  which    they    filled   with   earth  for   a   fire 
place.      It   was    six   by  eight    feet.    The    chimney  was  built   of  small   trees 
going  endways   well  up   through   the    roof.    The   bottom  of  the   chimney  was 

shaped   like   a   hopper,  and   was    two    feet   above    the   fire,    the   whole 
resting  on  and   supported  by    the"  comers   of  the    fireplace.      As    the    snow 
deepened,    <vhich   it    scon   did,    they  banked   it  up   to    the   eaves   of   the 
building,    and  so  kept   themselves    as    -arm   as   we    are   able    to  do   here 
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at  Home.      They   also  built   a   smaller  building   in  rrhich  to   store   their 
provisions,   rrhich   your  Uncle   kept    locked.   For    it    ivould  never  do    to   allow 

the   crew   (thirty-two   all   told)    to  have    free    access   to  the   food.   And 
this  was    the   situation;      They   V7ere    on   an   uninhabited   island,    separated 
from  the  main   land  by  a   strait    seven   miles   -vide:    the  nearest    settlement 
(a   fishing  village)    forty  miles   distant,   abandoned   during   the   winter 
months.      It  -.?as    the   first   of  October,    and  no  help  -"ould   reach  them,   or 
anyone   know  anything  about    then  before   the   following  May,  with   food 
enough,   nith  close    economy,    to    last   from  three    to   four  monthsj      and 
scurvy   (that   soourge    of   the   High   latitudes)    sure   to  make    its   appear- 
ance   in   a   short    tine:    and  to   counteract    it    they   dug   from  underneath 
the   snow  a  wintergreen  vine    (P.eindeer     moss,    it  must   have    been)    Vnich 
they   ate   both  rav;   and  cooked:    and  an   excellent   remedy    it   proved:    for 
they  got    through  the    -7 inter  with  little    or  no    trouble    from  scurvy. 

3eing   so  short    of   food,    it    -as   evident    from  the    first    that   a  por- 
tion  of  them  must   start    for   the   settlement   as    scon   as   possible:    get 
there    if   they   could,    or  perish  by   the   way   if    they   could  not,    or  all 
starve    together   on    the    island,    as    on   alternative.    But  they   could  not 
start   until   the   strait  res    frosen   over,    and   the    rushing    ice    •-'ould  keep 
the    tides   moving   for    some    time    yet.      So    they  employed   themselves  making 
every  preparation    they   could    thin*.:  of.    Long  canvas  boats  ^ith  wooden 
sides,    with  bear   skin  nailed   on    the   bottom   to    grip   the    snow,   and    lined 
with  several   thicknesses   of  blanket,    mittens   of  the    same,   hoods   to 
their  overcoats,    and  many   other   things,    including    t-o   tents    in    the 

form   of  a    spread  umbrella    that    could  be    folded,    and   two  moderately 
lar~e    sleds    to    pack    their   extras,    shovels,    axes    an-d    spare  clothing  and 
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food.      All  this  kept    them  busy   for   three   weeks,   when    the    ice    ceasing 
to   run    they  made      their   start,  3ethfcjel   taking   the    third  nate    and  half 
the   crew  with  him.      The    days   are    short    at    that    season   of   the    year   in 
high  northern    latitudes,   but    the   moon   gives   good  light,    re  fleeted  as 
it    is   by   the    snow,   which  was    then    some    seven    feet   deep:    and  they   timed 
their   start  near   the    full.      They   got    safely   across   the    straits    in   one 
day,   and  r/ere   glad   to   camp  as    soon   as    they   reached   the   main    land,    for 
the    strong   tide   had  piled   the    ice   up    and  the    deep   snow      male   hard   trav- 
elling,   for   it   was    so   mealy   that    they    sank  below   the   knee    at    every 
step.      They  made    camp  by  digging   two  holes   as   deep   as    the    mealy   snow 
would   let   them,    spreading  a   piece   of   canvas   at    the   bottom:     then  get- 
ting  into    the    hole,  and  spreading    their  umbrella-like    tent,   held  up  by 
a   light   center  pole,   and   allowing   the    snow   to   sift    in   around   them  (top 
of   the    tent)    ^hich   if   there   was    any   wind    it    quickly   did.      Fortunately 
they  had  no    storm   during   the    journey,   and   the    fifth  day,    just    as  night 
was    coning,    they   reached   the    fishing  village    at    the   head   of   south- 
west  bay,    forty  miles    from   their   starting   point,   having   made    an   aver- 
age   of  eight  miles    each   t-enty-four  hours.      Two  or  three   of  the   men  had 

to  be  helped  along  the  last  few  miles  .  (They  did  not  dare  to  haul 
them  on  the  sleds.  If  they  had  gone  to  sleep  it  ^ould  have  been  the 
last    sleep).   But    they  had  made    their  forty  miles'    through      seven    feet 

of   snow,   and    in    freezing  weather  without    the    loss   of   a    man,    or  even 
a    frost  bite.      3o   much   for   common    sense,    pluck  and  preparation.      The 
only   one    they   found   at    the   fishing   village    -as   a   native    Tongase      who 
.had   just    loaded  his   dog   team  with   cured    fish,   and   --as    starting    for   the 
military   station    fifteen    miles    inland.      He    tried    to   escape,   being 
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a    Nnfluv   reached  a   small  harbor, 
floes   farther   into  Southeast   Say,   and   finally   reac 

,      1ftn(,      -vhich  whalemen   call   Striped  Bluff 
*t.y^r  dee?  gut    in   the  mam   land,    whicn  w 
Q  rather  deep  gu  accumulate:    and 

«     -,or     and  where    the   water  being  slack  the    ice 

doroor,   ana  wnci«  Hp-ra   we 

,hlch  ,..  a-oout  t,ent,-«ve  .-  -«•  «-  —  -  «"  «"  "  ~  ^ 

.*«„«  to  lay  until  the  ice  should  finally 
^  _^   »v,mit  six  or  seven  ships, to  iay  "  j 

anchored,  about  six  ui 

^  fWA  -noats  put  them  in  charge  of  the  se 
™,t    Here  I  provisioned  two  ooats,  puu 

::;:;..  -  i—  -  - — — — r1  r:r:; 

the  -DeaCh  ,nen   threatened  by  the    ice,  hut  not    to   return  to   the 
u   til  he   had  .ached  the    settlement   an,    found  out   what   had   oeco m     of 
^el;    for   X  was    sure    that    if  .U  -d  not    Ferished   that   w        - 
'   ,aCe    to    loo,   for  them.      They    found  Bethel   and  his  men   all  r g*    , 

+        The    ship  Florida   being  unable    to   get   to   the 
not    at  the    settlement,      ^e    snip 

.«   ivinr   drifted  up   the    bay   fast    in   the   oig 
little   harbor  where   we    were   lying, 

w        «.        a.  conned  his    anchor  and  let   the    floe 
floe,   and   then   when   the    ebb  made  popped  ni 

hp   „as    inside    the    ice    altogether,   with 
,o   out   past   him,    in    two   tides    ,   he   '.as    msid 

*    in    cipht  of   the    settlement. 
hl.   copper  ana  sheathinr.  badly  torn,   ^    *    ««*• 

U  ...  .  parous   ««   to  ,o .   .or   toe   Hoe    in   «.  -,  sas  *».  * 
nore    than   eiEUt    or   ten    feet    «**.    on,    W  a  northeast   SaXe   -«- 
,,e    assure   of   t*   >iE   floe    ,ouXo  Have    force*   *.    antP 

lnrun   oU  o,er  ,,   _,inE   .   .*«    the    F,^,   «*,!.   *- 
t0  6et  on   a  anip- s   eecV.  once  .ore.   ,ent  onboard  fne    PXorida-   «*  * 

„as  there  ,y  boots  found  «.  t,  «*•  —  — ,,  -  —  -™ 

•        •  B„    ipft    the    south'  shore   of   the    bay   sooner   than  we 
ed  cut   that    the    ice   nad   leit    the    .Ou 

►  v,      -tT-l-ed    Bluff,    rnen    Bethel's   mate   had 
had  been   able    to   get    to    the    otripea  Eluil. 

.  •     rt    in    tow      and    -ne    to    the   head   of    the  bay.    Consequent 

taken    a   shore    uont    in    tow,    ana   ,.ui 

,,  ^l   and   sis   of  Ms   ,,en    co,e    on    ooart    in   his   o~n   boat.      W   re- 
n'Bl„c0   toe    rest    of  the    season.    ^   I   ^   then   to    San  Tranoisco    in 
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Taei   is  no  harbor,    ships  must    get    to   sea   when   the   wind   in   on   shore. 

So   at    daylight   we    were    all  underlay   and  standing   out    to   sea.      It  blew 

a  moderate   gale,   and   it  was    twenty-four  hours  before  we   were    able    to' 

return.      Then  we    got   our  potatoes    and   left    for   Honolulu,    lay   off   there 

one   day,   and  then   left,    touching   at  no  other  place;  but  being   rather 

early,    going  under  easy   sail,    looking    for   sperm  whales  J    passed   the 
<At>&ov*s  Boa//"    /j/aajpa 

Ladrone        Islands    (Guam    is   one   of   then)    sighted   the    3anin    Island   on 

our  way   north;   but    seeing  no   whales   on    the    route,    entered   the   Ochotsk 
at    the   usual   tine    (April)  .     '7e    found   that   the    ice   was  not   nearly   so 
heavy   0r  the    floes      so   extensive    as   the    two   previous   seasons,   conse- 
quently  7e   were    able    to    work  around   first   north  and    then  west  much 

sooner   than   usual:    and   as  Bethrfel   and  his  fate   were  constantly   in  my 

SfJ#A/f/9JZ 
mind,    I    lost   no   time    in   getting   to    the    Shanter  bays   where  he    was   last 

nth" 

seen.      I    reached   the    port   of   Ian    (the    Russian-American    Fur  Com-oanv*s 

r.2  -.      '         •   " 
principal   depot)    and  about   one    hundred  miles    from  Tllbow    Island,    and 

the    same    distance    from   the   head   of  Southwest   Say,    about    the   middle   of 
L'.ay .      There    I    interviewed   the    governor,    only    to    learn   that  he   had  had 
no   communication   with   the   port    whe re  Eethriel  wintered   since   the  middle 
of  October,    and    that  was   before   Eethnel    left    the  Elbow   Island. 

"7e   had   reached    the    point    at      which   the    strong   tides    commenced, 
and  the    farther  we    went   the    stronger   the   tides    would  be,    and    the    ice 
still  extensive    in   the   Shcnter  2ays,    '?ould   be   moving  with   the    tide, 
rendering  navigation    difficult:    and   the    ice   being   confined     between    the 
islands    and   the   main    lands    there    -'ould  be    some    danger   of   the    ship  be- 
ing  crowded   ashore.      Still,    as    we   had   seen      no   whales    so    far,   and  hop- 
ed   to    find   them    in    the    bays      -ve    (there    -ere    three    or    four  other    ships 
with  me    at   the    time,    and  more    were    arriving)    all   -worked   through   the 
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thi    fall.  Up  ».   «*.   tl-  not    far  fx«  «»   fl»t   or  June.   »  had  seen 

tne    laix.      p  middle 

no  .hales,  or  so  few  as   to  be   called  none,  end  It   .... 

H.  ras  entirely  alone,  not  another  in   .«*.   an,  he   eotea   strance   ,. 

.,nf   to   hear  4*e   the    boats  come    alongside 
fact    I  had  cone  below,   expecting  to   hear  ^ 

ln  .  ,aort  tine,    tnsuea  the   boat  tent   street  to   the  »h.le  and   struck 
hlo,  and  in  half  an  Hour  he  ,as   alonsslde    the   ship  dead.     This  ...  . 
sh0;t   ttai   before   sundown.     Then  ,e  noticed  that    the   „*„  «  -~* 
,ecome   alive    with  a  serine    inseot    about   the    else   of   a    s.all  b^Xe  be., 

<^v,     rwirientlv   the   whale 
•oat    looking  »ore   like   a  black  short-leECed  sPlder.   .vxdently 

..    poif   that   he    took  no  notice    of   tne 
had  been  so    intent   on   gorging  hinself   that  he 

fVw,    -i,*-,  rras    surrounded  by  whales 
b0at    that   struck  him.      Before  morning   the    snip 

,.         ,-,n        I    cut    the   one    I   had   alongside    that   even- 
spouting   in  every   direction.      I    cut 

nr   ~,hirh   I    cut.    The   other   lay  3 long- 
ing.  The  next   day   I   got    two,   one   of   which   I 

.    -+    tvP    pt,a   of    the  -.'eek 
side.     The    rollonine  day  I   Eot  one   core,  and  at  the    end 

X  h34  taken  ,,,  fln.ll,  stowed  do,,  elrht  hundred  barrels.   Then     the 
,eather  Srow  thick,  storey,   and  blew  up  a  .oderate  northeast  6ale.   and 
tfce-sea  Cot  uP  so  that  we   could  not   run  the  trytork.     T.is  .ade   it 

,o  seek  a  harder,  thiol.  I   did  by  picking  my  wev  between   tne 

necessary   to   seeK   a   nc.x-ui,  _     ^ 

and Velixtuf  arid   anchoring  under   the    lee    at   the 

unnamed        island  mother   -eek   I   had   the 

~--^~        Tn    the    course    01    anoi.ier      ^^-^ 
-lace   marked  by   an    ancuor.      In    tne 

.11   safely    in    the    ship's  hold,   eight  hundred  barrels   of   „ood  oil.   and 

SOM    thlrteenVnousand   pounds   of    first   ciass    -cone.   The   best    fortnight   s 

..-    .,    *„r    v;   carer  rs   a   whaleman.     3y    the   time    I   nad 
•■••ork    I   ever  dia   daring   ay   career   t  s> 

~~~*c.    nn^    th°    shales   had 
4.-  ^    „u    '-.nth    tVie    -iTine    insects    ana    tn-     i.^j.^ 
finished   storing   tne   oil   uotn   me    J-^' 
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disappeared,   and  re    saw   no  more    during   our  month's    stay    in   that   vicin- 
ity. But   these    conditions  .ere  a  grander.   No   one,   so    far  as   I  knew,   ever 
saw  any  thing   like    it.      There   must   have   been    seventy-five,    possibly  a 
hundred  ship   in    the  Shanter  bays   at    that   tine,   and   all   of  them  .ere 
capturing  .hales    as    fast    as   they   could   take    care    of    them:    and   I   should 
say    that    a    fair   estimate   of   the   number   taken   would  be   not    far   from   five 
hundred.    And  yet    the   whales    would  not    leave    as    long  as   the    food  re- 
gained:    and   it   was    as   plentiful    at  the   last   as   -hen    it    first  ra.de    its 
appearance.      It    simply   disappeared   as    suddenly  as    it    came. 

Finding  no  more   whales   at   the   Shanter  Bays  we    cruised    in   the   open, 
and  up   the    coast,    took  one   more    large   whale  , which  made      the   season's 
catch  nine   hundred  barrels,    twenty-seven   hundred  barrels    since    leaving 
home.      I  had   intended   going    into   Horse    Shoe  Bay    to  obtain   a    stock   of 

•rater,   and  make  my    final   preparations    for   the    long  voyage    across    the 
Tacific,    starting   about    the   middle    of  September,    the   usual   time:    but 
not    far  from    the    first    of  September   a  very   disagreerble    incident   oc-     . 
curred,    and    -hich  might   have    been    a   very   serious    one,    and   also    one 
that    I   have    always    felt    shame    that    my    thoughtlessness    caused.      Some 
fifty   miles    southwest    of    the    horse    Shoe   Bay,    at    the    mouth    of   a   fine 
salmon   stream, is    -   or  was   -      a   permanent    Russian   settlement.    (Euro- 
peans,  not   native).    Some,   evidently,   men   of  note,   with  a    small   church 
and   a   priest    attached.      He    (the    priest)    spoke   fairly   good  English.    I 
had   landed   there    several    times,    and   having   found    that    salt   was   a   luxury 
with   them  had   always   saved   it    on:]   given    it    to   them  whenever   I    conve- 
niently  could.      "7a   were    off   this    settlement    at   noon,   and  Bethnel,  my- 
self and   the    second  mate,    vent   ashore    simply   to   give   them  what    salt 
I   had,    and   to    say  goodby.         Insiie    the   mouth   of   the    river   is    a    small 
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bay  with  deep  water,   where    we   had   al-ays    left    the   boats,   walking   the 
:iile   or   so  up   to    the   village  \   and   the    second  rmte    landed   there    this 
tine,   while    BethXel  and   I    pulled  a   half  mile   up  one    of   the    two   branches 
of   the    stream.      After   spending   the    afternoon    with  our  Russian    friends 
we    came   do-m   to   the   boats    intending   to    get   onboard  before   ni£ht.    Then 
we    found   that    the    tide   hod   ebbed,    that    there    was  no   water  nearer   than 
the    small  bay  -here    the    second  mate's   boat    lay,    and   '?e   must   either 
carry    *ne    *"\'0   boats   a   half  mile    -   a    tiling   we    certainly   could  not   do 
before   dark   -   or   '?ait    for   the    flood   tide    to   float    them.      I    sent    the 
second  mate    aboard  with  directions   to  Mr   Leeke    to    lay    off   till  morn- 
ing when    I    would  come    onboard:    but   before   morning   it  v'as   blowing   a 
stiff  northeast   gale    and  no   ship   in    sight.      I    don't    remember  how    long 
we    "/ere   there   -   certainly   a   week  -    probably  more    than    a   "reek,   anxiously 
watching    for   the    ship,    for   the    season   -as    already   late,    winter  ••ould 
be   on   us   soon:    and   although   I   knew  '.'.r   Leeke   "-ould  not    abandon   us,   still 
the   possibility   existed   that    she   might   have   been   crippled,   and    so  he 
•Tould  not   be    able    to   get    back:    and    all   the   while    the    -ind  -.-as    fresh 
from   the   northeast.      Finally    in    the   early    forenoon   -e    sighted  a    ship 
coming    iown   the   coast   before    the   -ind,    three   miles   off   shore,   and   -*e 
culled  off   to  her.    I    forget  the    ship's  name,   but    I   knew    the    captain 
(Litranbourgh)    very   -ell,    and   he    hoisted    our  '-jor.ts   up  under  his    on , 
and   some    twenty  miles    farther    tc  leeward  we    :rie  *•    '-'ae  '-assachjsetts    . 
beating    ip,    and   carrying   all    the    sail   she    could   trying    to   get   back. 
Didn't    she    look   :ood    '.      and    weren't  weg^-d    to   get   onboard   her   once 
more',      and  weren't    ur   shipmates    .~V.d    to   see    us   onboard,    especially 
old   Leeke,    gooi   old    fellow    that   he   ts  . 

It   -as    no-   well   on    towards    the   middle    of  September,   and   the    -rind 
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ahead.      I   cave   up    the    idea   of  roing   to    Horse    Choe   Say,    and   squared 
a^ay   for   Ian-,   where    I    procured   a   stock  of  '.-cod  and  water,   and   from 
there    started     on   the    four   thousand  mile    passage    to   San   Francisco: 
made   the    passage   wi  th  no  more    than    the   usual  amount   of    storms  and 
gale^   and  arrived   the    latter  part    of  November   1859.   Here    I   docked   the 
ship,   made   preparations    for   taking   out    the   cargo,    turned  over  both 
ship   and  cargo    to    the   firm  of  Moore   &.   Folger,    placed  Bethjfel   in   charge 
with  the  understanding   that    she   should  be    fitted   out    for   another  Year's 
cruise   with  him   in    command,   paid  off  my   crew,    and   then   took  passage 
home   by   way   of  the    Panama   route,  bringing  my  brother  Norman  home    with 
me,   and   that   ended  my   service    in    the   -/hale    fishing.      I    left   Norman   at 
Cornwall,    and  your  aunt  Mary   and  Cousin  Annie   came   to   Cotuit    with  me. 
"'hen    I    left   home,    and    the    last    tine    I  heard    from  home,    the    family   liv- 
ed  at    Little    aiver,    and    when  we    reached   the    road    leading   to   that    part 
of    the   village   '"'illian  Jones    drove    past.      It  "/as    the    first    time    I    ever 
saw  him.      I    called  his   attention    to    that    fact,   but   he    only   laughed   and 
said  he    knew   what   he   -as    about,    that   my   family  did  not    live    at    Little 
river,     "'hen  he    stopped   at   the    gate    (right   here)    it  was    the    first    time 
I   knear   that   we   had   abandoned   the   old  home    for   all   tine.      I    was  not   any 
too   well  pleased  with   the    change.      I    liked   Little   Fiver,   and    I    felt 
strange   up  here.      I   had  mode   up  my  mind    that    after   twelve    years    steadi- 
ly   in    the    same    ship   I   would   spend    one   year    at   home  before    I   sought   em- 
ployment   again:    but    everything   had    changed   before    the    year   ^as    out. 
The    election    in    the    fell   of   1SSC    resulted    in    the    choice    of  .".r   Lincoln 
as    President,   and   brought    the    Republican    party   pledged    to    appose    the 
extension   of  slavery,    into    ro~er.      The    secession  movement  had   started: 
and   the    following   spring   (1551)    the    boon   of  the    first   hostile    gun, 
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in  Charleston  harbor,   proclaimed   to    the    vorld   that    the   <7ar   of    the   great 
rebellion  ras  upon  us.      The   -ar  stopped   the   fitting   out    of   whaling   .- 
ships.      Nearly  ell    that   -rere   lying   at   home    ports  v/e  re   bought  by   the 
government,   loaded   "rith  stone,    and   sunk   in   the    channel  leading   into 
Charleston  Harbor,    in    a  vain   attempt    to    close    the    port,      "oor  hydro- 
graphic    engineering.        A   little   common    sense    should  have    taught    those 
responsible   that    the   current   -vould   creete   a   nev  channel,   '-hich   it   soon 
did.      It   being   perfectly   clear   that    there   v?es  no  more    employment   for 
me   as   a   -The. ling  man   for    some   years   ct    least,    I    -vent    part   of    that    year 
nith   (mate)    your  Uncle    Roland    in   the   coasting   schooner  James  Barrett. 
Then    In  August    I    shipped  mate    of   the    ship  Mongolian   (grain   loaded)      on 
a  voyage    to'  Havre,  Trance,    returning    to  "evr  York  the    last   of  January. 
Soon   after   I   applied    for  an    appointment    as    acting  master   in   the   Havy, 
furnishing   test i:.,onials    as    to  my    fitness    for   the    position.      In   due 
time   I    received   a   communication    from    the   Havy  Department    informing  me 

that   my   ppp lica tion   had   been    favorably   considered,    and    directing  me 
to   report    to    the    commander  of   the   Brooklyn   navy   yard   for   examination. 
The   examination   being    satisfactory,   my   appointment    as    acting  master, 
U.S.".    dated   March  3,    185S   reached  me    a   day   or   t-?o    later;,  "hereon   tak- 
ing  the   oath  of  allegiance    to    the   United   States,    and    placing  my   letter 

of   acceptance    in   Commandant    Paulding's   hands,    I   <vas   attached    to   the 
receiving   ship  "crth  Carolina,    and   -rirected   to    attend   a   school   of  gun- 
nery,   established   at    the    yard    for  the    benefit    ofvoiunteer     officers. 
A   fortnight    later   I    yas    detached    from   the   "orth   Carolina,    and   ordered 
to    report    to   Lieutenant   garlc   Bnglfjlh,      commanding    the   United   States 
steamer  Somerset,    then    fitting   out    at    the    yard,   and   ordered   to    join 
the   East    Gulf  Squadron    at   Hoy  "est,    "lorida,    for   service    onboard    the 
vessel. 
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The   Somerset   -as    simply  a   Ferry  boat   of   the    size   of    those   plying 
in. Boston   Harbor.      She    had  been    bought   by    the    government    -mile    on    the     ■ 
stocks,  had  been    strengthened    to   enable   her  to    support   a  battery,    and 
Vas   designed   for   service    on    the    blockade,   and    for   river  -ork .      Her  bat- 
tery    consisted   of  fro   nine-inch   smooth  bore   Dahlgreen   guns   placed   on 
Pivot    carriages,    one   on    each  end,    and   four   long   thirty-f  o   pounders    in 
broadside:    a  very  effective    fighting   craft    in   smooth  *ater,   but  next 
to   worthless    in    a   sea.      Her  cre-r   consisted   of   one   naval    lieutenant, 
commanding,    four  acting  masters,    and  four  actinr   master's  mates   -   these 
of    the   line,      her   staff   officers   -ere   one    acting   first    assistant    . 
(chief),    and    three    second   assistant   engineers,    paymaster   and   surgeon, 
vrith  enlisted   men    sufficient    tc    number   one   hundred     and  thirty,    of   all 
ranks:    and  she   had  no    spars,    simply   f/o  flag-staffs. 

-e    left    the   Ner  York  Savy  Ycrd   the    last    of  March   in    company  -ith 
'the   U.S.S.    Fort   Henry,    sifter  tc    the    Somerset,   both  bound   to   Key  -'est, 
and  kept   company   as    far    as   Care   Henry,   mouth   of  the    Chesapeake    "ay. 
There    the    Fort   Henry's  machinery  -vent   -rong.      -he   couli   stean   ahead, 
but    could  not    reverse.    So    re    accompanied   her   into    Hampton   Hoads,   -here 
-e    left   her,    and  nn-'e    the    remainder   of   the    passage    alone,      "hile    at 
Hampton   Foacs    I   visited    the    Little   Monitor,    fho  ha*    just   before    defeat- 
ed  the   big  Merricac    .      It   -ns   a  -onlerful   performance.      She   (the  Mon- 
itor)   was   *rmed   -ith    t-o   eleven-inch   smooth,   bare,    Dahlgreen   runs, 
in    a  movable    turret,   -hile    the  M^rinac      carried   felve   hundred  pound 
rifled   puns:    but    the    little  Monitor  -as    •  .r.ck  B-s-aall  mark   that    during 
the-  five   hoars'     fight    she  -as    only  hit    four   tines,   and  not    injured   at 
all,   -hile    she  hung    to    the  Merrinac,    pouncing  her   railroad    iron    pro- 
tected  sides   -ith   140    pound   solid   shot  until   a   large   number  of  her   ere-? 
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were   disabled  by  mere    concussion    (I   understood    that    a    fe-*   shots   enter- 
ed   the    ports)  .      The    only  nan    injured    on   the   Monitor  "'as   her   commander, 
Lieutenant   '""orden.      His    station   t.s    in   the    pilot   house   ^ith   the   -"heel- 
man   (Acting  Master  Howard,    though  not   belonging   to    the    Monitor^   had 
volunteered   to   act   as   pilot   and   -heelman  during  the  battle) ,   ^hich  was 
constructed  after  the   manner  of  a    four-sided   roof:    but    there    is    always 
a  weak  point    in    structures.      In   this   case    it    vas    a   bar  of   iron    ten 
meters   thick,    set   perpendicular  above    the   slit,    one    inch   ^ide,    through 
which   the   pilot   and  his    commanding   officer   retched   and    maneuvered   the 
vessel.      A    shot    from   the  Merrirnac    struck   that   bar   right    over  the    spot 
where  Torden   vas    looking:    and   the   bar  being  set    perpendicular   instead 
of   at   en    angle,    it  was    a    square   blow,    and   the   concussion    injured  Jor- 
dan's  eyes    so  badly   that   he    was   never   fit    for   service    afterwards.    The 
V.errimac    retreated   to   Norfolk   evidently   crippled.      During   that   fight 
she    "jas    comr.ian  ":ed  by   Lieut.    Catsby,    Ap.    .Jones    formerly  of  the    U.S.*?. 
(her  captain  Buchanan  had   been    ^oun^ed   by   ?   musket    ball    the   day  before, 
when    the  I.'errimac   had    sunk  both   the   Conrress    ?n  d    the   Cuwberl3n(*  r      sail- 
ing   sloops    of   '/ar.i    It   •*?£    a    fortunate    c  ircu-.s  t  -nee    that    the   Monitor 
arrived    in   Hampton      Roads    the   ni^ht   before    the   battle.      The  T/errimac 
had   already   destroyed    the    Congress   3nd    the    Cumberland.    The   ''innesota 
frigate   "'as    ac  round    on    the    Rip   "?aps,    and    the   l.'errimac   -as   coming   that 
morning    to    finish  her,    -hen    she   "as  met  bv    that" little    chess   box   on  a 
raft",    as    they   called   her:     and    that    little    chess    box   '-as    •'hat    prevented 
the   tlerrinac    from   steaming  up   the   "otonac,    and  having,   the   city   of  Wash- 
ington  at   her  mercy,    i-ifch  heaven   kno-s   what    results. 

'7e    left   lianpton   Roads   after  replenishing our   stock   of   coal,   and 
fortunately  had   a    smooth   passage,   arriving   at  Key   "est         in   due    time 
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and  without    accident,   and  were    immediately   ordered   to  cruise    off  the 
north  coast   of  Cuba,    and   to   keep   a   sharp  lookout   for   certain  vessels 
that   ••'ere   suspected  of  an    intention    to   run   the  blockade   at  New  Orleans, 
and  of  -"hich  -re  -jere    furnished   a  list.      I    think   it    fas    the    fourth   day 
out:    the    weather  was    a  beautiful  morning,   wind   light,    sea    smooth;    and 
being  Sunday   the    crew   were   dressed   in   white.      I  had  charge    of    the    deck 
from   eight   to    twelve .      At   nine   o'clock  we   sighted  a   large,    square    rig- 
ged  steamer   coming    from   the    eastward.      ~e   "tore    then   some  half  -ay   be- 
tween  Havana   and     Matanzas,    and   some    six   miles   off   shore.      I  headed 
the  Somerset    for   the    steamer,    sha/.ing  her  course    so   as   to    intercept 
her,   and  notified   Capt .   English:    and  very    soon   everyone    -ras   on  deck, 
all   agog   for  -"hat   might    turn  up.     Te    passed  within   easy  hail.   ~e   lere 
turning  with  helm  astarboard   to    fall   quickly   in  her   -rake.    Capt.Snglish 
hailed   "That    ship   is    that    ?"      The    answer  came    "The   British   ship  Cauca- - 
sian."      Then    from   our  Captain:    "This    is    the   U  .3  .Str  .Somerse  t .    Hove    toe, 
I'll   send   a   boat    aboard   of   you."      The    answer   came    quick  "Havn't    ~ot 
time".      This   conversation    lasted   cay   thirty   seconds.      Immediately   the 
order  "Leat   to   quarters"    was    given,    and    the    drummer  -?as    ready  with  his 
drum,    and  within  not   more    than    t-o   minutes    a   blank  cartridge    (a   peremp- 
tory   order   to   hove  "too)    loomed    from   gun   No.l.      No  notice   '^as    taken   of 
that.      Next    came    the    order   "Solid   shot    across   her  quarter      point   blank. 
Don't   hit  her",   and   a'    minute    after  the    shot   plunged  up   the    water  a 
short    distance    of  her   starboard   quarter,      No  notice   -as    taken    of  that 
either.      Next    the    order   came    ;' Load   pivot    -ith  five    second   shell: 
elevate    seventeen   hundred   yards.    Tire    to  hit."      Now    that   order  night 
seem   inconsistent.      The    five    second   shell  "'0uld  explode    at    thirteen 
hundred  yards;    four  hundred  yards    si  .art  had  the    ship  been   distant    sev- 
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enteen  hundred  yards.     But   Captain  English  did  not  wish  to   injure  the 
ships  hull,   but    to   explode   the    shell   over  her.      The   aim  was   true,   and 
the   distance   well  estimated:    the   shell  cut  one   gang  of  her  forerig- 
ging  off   just   under  the    top,   and   exploded  over  her  forecastle,    scat- 
tering the   pieces  about   her    deck.      Fortunately  no  one  fas  hurt.   Her 
engines    stopped    immediately,    and  she   came    too  ^ith  helm     apart,  and 
lay  until  we    came   up   to  her.      A  boarding  party  consisting  of  Acting 
Master  '"illiam  Dennison   (Executive   officer)    and  Arthur,   "»ith  the   Pay- 
master  -    to    assist    in   examining  her  papers   -   and   ten   armed  men  were 
, sent  aboard.      The   examination   showed  that   sh.e  ha<3-  cleared  from  Bor- 
deaux',   France.   No  destination  mentioned.      This   "/as    sufficient   to  war- 
rant her  detention,  and  a   prise    crew  was   detailed  with  Dennison  as 
ilaster,   Arthur  as   assistant,   and  Peterson  Chief  Engineer,   -?ith   one 
assistant    and   fifteen    armed  men,   ~ith   orders    to  keep   close    company 
with   the  Somerset   to  Key  ,T"est.      Eut  neither  Peterson  or  his   assistant 
had  ever   seen   an    engine    of  that    pattern,   and  neither  of  them     could 
start    it,   and   the    Caucasian's   engineer     refused   to   do   so.   But   Capt. 
English  ^as    fully   equal    to    the    situation.      'Te    took   the  big  brute    in 
tow,    first    transferring  her   crew,   with   the    exception  of  her  officers, 
steward   and    t-TO    of  her  engineers,    to   the   Somerset,   placing   them  under 
guard:    and    in    that   shape    started   for  Key  "'est;    and  with   the   help   of 
the   Gulf  stream  were  off  Sand  Key    (entrance    of  Key  '"est  harbor)    early 
the   next    forenoon:    and   a   novel   sight    it  must   have   been    to    onlookers. 
That    ferr,"  boat,    looking  more    like    a   big  sea    turtle    than  a   war  ship, 
creeping    into    the  harbor  ^ith    that  big   square   rigged   ocean    steamer   in 
tow.  . 

'Vith  Dennison   and  Arthur  onboard   the   prize    I  "as    second    in   com- 
mand on    the    Somerset,   and  as    such  the   active   duties    devolved   on   me, 
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and  you  may    -lell  believe    that    I   kept    the   deck   from  the   time  Te   took 
'   the   prize    in   to?  until  '?e    reached  Key  '7est:    and  -rith  thirty   odd  prison 
ers   to  guard,   and   a  big   ship   in   to? ,    there    -as  plenty   to  -ratch  out 
for,   Commander  English  being  fully  occupied   in  making   out   his    report 
of  the    capture.      During   the   night    the   guard   sent   me    -70rd    that    one   of 
the   prisoners   wished   to   speak   to  me.      He,    the   prisoner,    told  me   that 
he   -»as  a  boatswain   of  the   steamer:    the  t  he    thought  he   -'as   entitled   to 
quarter  separate    frcm  the    comr..on   sailors,   and   that  he  had   some    infor- 
mation  that   ~ould  be   of  service    to   us,   ^hich  he   ^ould  give    to   no    one 
but    the   commanding   officer.      This   I    reported  to  Captain  English,   ^ho 
after  a    fer  minutes   talk  ^ith  him  directed  me    to   give  him   the   freedom 
of  the   quarter   deck,  but  to  keep  him  under   surveillance.      I   afterwards 
learned  that   the    information  *^as    to   the    effect   that    the  English   cap- 
tain -after  he   hove    too   -   gave    him   a  bundle    of   papers   ^ith    instruc- 
tions   to    secret   them    in    some   place   until   after   the   boarding   party  had 
visited      the    ship.      Then   if   they    decided   to  detain  her  he    -the   boat- 
swain  -   -or.    to    destroy  the    papers.      If   she   -vas    returned  he  -as   to   re- 
turn   them   to  his   captain.      As    everyone    -as   under   surveillance    frorr.   the 
tine    the   boarding  party   arrived  he   had  no   opportunity    to    destroy   them, 
and   so   had  concluded   to   reverl    the    place    where    they  -vers   hidden.   The 
papers   proved   to    consist   of   several    letters   of  advice    tc    the   consignee, 
invoices,    and   a    cojy   of  a   contract   between   the    o-ners   and   captain  of 
the    ship  and  the  shippers,    thereby   the    former   agreed  tc   load    the    cargo 
at  !Te-  Orleans,    if   possible,    and   failing   that    to    laid    it    at  Mobile, 
Alabama.     "rith   this    evidence    there   -as   no    question   of   the    steamer 
being   lawful   pri^e .      The    District    ccurt    at   Jley  "'est   so   held,   and    she 
•"as    sent    to  Ne-7  York   and   sold   by  the    prise    commission   at    that   port. 
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The  English  owners   appealed,   and   the   case    finally  -vent   to   the   Supreme 

Court.   The  grounds   of  their  appeal  -?ere    that   Hew  Crlrans   -   the    port 
to  <7hich  the    ship  was   bound-   ^as   at   the    date   of   the    capture   in    posses- 
sion     of  the   United   States",    and  as  under    international   law.  a  nation 
cannot  blockade    its   own   ports,   the   ship  "as  not    lawfully  a  prize:    but 
the    final   decision   -ras    that   Ne-»  Orleans  was    at    the    tine   under  military 
instead  of  civil   law,    consequently  not   a  port   of  entry:    and  as  under 
the   circumstances    the    ship's   destination  "as  Mobile,    that-  niade  her  a 
bona   fide   blockade    runner,   and  as    such   a   lawful  prize.   This   decision 
was   reached  about   the    time    the   "ar  ended.      I   asked  the    Lnglish  captain 
hO"  he    came    to   bring  his   fast    steamer  "ithin  hail  cf  a   "ar   ship,    and 
such  a   slo"  poking  thing  as    the   Somerset,    and  he   said:    Her  decks   ^ere 
full  of  people    dressed   in  "hite,   -hich   I    took   for  some    excursion  pcrty 
out   from  Havana:    and  she's   the    d   --est    looking  ner   ship   I   ever  sa~." 
Two   days   after  -re    arrived    at   Key   '"est,   -ith   our  prize,    the   news 
cam9   that    Farragut   had   ran   past   the  Mississippi   forts   end   had  taken 
possession   of  ITe«  Orleans,   and  each   of   the   far  ships   -   some    six,    possi- 
bly eight   -were   ordered    to    fire   a    salute    of   thirty-four  guns    in  honor 
of   the   victory.      The   Somerset  happened   to  be   the    third   to   receive    the 
order,   which  came    from   the    fleet   captain   as   he    pulled   past   us    in  his 
gig,   and  -"as    in   these   -ords:    "You   ■•'ill   fire   a    salute   of   thirty-four 
guns    in  honor   of  the   capture   of  Ne-  Orleans  by   the  "est   Gulf  squad- 
ron under    command  of  Flag   Officer   Farragut,   and  you   "ill    folio-   the 
Meredeta."        We    -'ere   taking   ir    stores   preparatory    to    another  cruise. 
All    the   officers,   except   Dennison   and  myself,   were   away    in   the   boats 
receiving   them,   and   Captain  English    -as    also  ashore:    and  at    least   half 
the   men   -ere   -ith   the   boats.      Just    as    the    order  reached  us   the    flagship 
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Niagara   finished  her  salute,   and   the    first   gun  boomed   from  the   Meree- 
deta,    each  firing  at    fifteen   seconds    intervals.   So  -   had   just  eight         , 
and  a  half  minutes    for  preparation   -   ample   time        and   to   spare  had  the 

nan   all  been   aboard,   but   short    tine    in   our   then    Generalized    condition, 
Dennison  gave   this    simple   order  "Hustle   Chatfield"  ,   and  hustle    I   did. 
I   told  off  a   captain  and   t-o    loaders    for   each  of   the    four  broadside 
Luns,    directing  them  not   to   run   the   guns    out   after  firing,    filled   the 
Ponder  division  -lth  spare   men,  kept    the   remaining  half  dozen    for 
emergencies,   and   reported   ell   ready    just    as  the  Meredeta      fired   that 
last   gun.    Fifteen   seconds   later  our   first   gun  boomed,   and  -a    finished 
our  salute   of  thirty-four  guns    in  good   shape    so   far  as    time   -as   con- 
cerned.  But    the    results.'  After   the   first    round    the   guns  stood  at    taut 
breeching,  muzzles    inside   the    ports.   Then    the   saluting   charge    for  that 

class  of  guns   is   four  pounds:    but   the   old  gunner  got   confused  and    sent 
up  service   charges   of  eight   pounds.   Consequently    the    concussion  -as 
very  great:    and  -ith  the    first  gun   of    the    second   round   the    light   .. 
house-ark  above    deck  began    to   give    -/ay.    and  -hen   the   solute  -as    fin- 
ished every   dcor  -as   off    its   hinges,    and   scattered   about    the    deck.Huch 
of   the   partition  -ork  -as    also  do-n.   ".very   piece   of     crockery   -as 
smashed.      The    for-ard  pilot   house   -as    staying  like    a  drunken  nan,  and 
only  kept    from   falling   in   a  heap  by   the   men  building   it  u?  until  -e 
got    guy   ropes   and  secured   it:    and    the    paymaster's   office    t        Every- 
thing  it   contained,   books,    stationery,   broken    ink  bottle   and  spilled 
ink   in  a   ningled  heap   on    the    floor.      Poor   $Q.   He   -as   b    timid   little 
fello-    just    out    of   the    Harvard   La-   School,   and    this   -as  his    first    ex- 
perience  of   life.   His  name   -as   Adams,    and  he    -as   a  nephe-   of  Gideon 
-elles,   Secretary   of   the   Navy.      He    complained  bitterly   that   -e   -ould 
not   stop  firing  -hen  he    told  of     the    -recking   of  his   office,   and  de- 
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clared  he  never  could  get  his   accounts   straight   again:    but  he  did  in 
time,   and  could   laugh  at    the    incident   with  the   rest   of  us. 

Soon  after  -re  had   finished  our  salute   Captain  English  came   on- 
'  board.      At   first  he   seemed  surprised  at   the   condition  of   things.   Then 
commenced  to   laugh,   and  continued  to  do    so   during  his   tour      of  inspec- 
tion.    The  carpenter  and  his  assistants  replaced  things   in  the   course 
of  the  next    twenty-four  hours. 

After  a  week's,   perhaps   ten  days,   stay   at   Key  ^est  "re  "rere    order- 
ed to  cruise   between    Tortugas     and     Bahia     Honda,     north  side   of   Cuba, 
and  proceeded  to   that  station.  But   the   sun  tas  on   its  way  north,  and 
Tith  it   the   trade  wind  belt.   So   instead  of  the   smooth  water  -re  had  on 
our  former  cruise  -re   found  a  short    choppy  sea,   created  by  the   fresh 
northeast   trades  not  blowing  directly  down  the   channel:    and  it  soon 
became   evident   that   a   ferry  boat  with  a  heavy  battery   could  not   stay 
there    without   risk  of   foundering.     She   rolled  deep,  creaked  and  groan- 
ed badly,   and  flooded     her  decks    constantly.      The  Meredeta   spoke  up, 
and  her   captain   came   onboard:    and  he   agreed  with  Captain  English  that 
the   Somerset  must   return    to   Key  "'est,   and  made    a    joint   statement    to 
that   effect.  So  we    returned  and  were   ordered  to   Cedar  Key   to  relieve 
the    gun  boat   Tahama,   which  we    did:    and  then   commenced  the   humdrum  life 
of  a  blockade   -  not   blockading  a   fortified    port,   but   lying  at   anchor 
watching   for  blockade    runners,  which  never  came,  but  -"Ould  have    come 
quickly  had  the   ports  been    left   unguarded  for    f0rty-eiGnt  hours.    Cedar 
"Xeyocmsists   of  Sea  Horse  Key,    on   which   the    lighthouse   stood,   and   is 
about  a  mile    from  Depot  Key,   head  of  navigation.      It  has  a  good  harbor 
on   its  east    side   for  vessels   of  fourteen   feet   drought,  with  a   channel 
of  ten   feet   to   Depot  Key,   on   "hich  "-as    the   principle   settlement.   The 
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key   is    small,    fifty  or  seventy-five   acres.     Opposite,   a   short  half  mile 
is  Way  Key,   terminus  of  a  "branch  of  the    Pernandina  and  St  Marks  Rail- 
road. Back  of   that   Key  No. 4,   separated  from  Way  Key  by  a  wide   shoal    . 
water  lagoon,   and  reached  by   the   railroad  over   trestles,   and  a  number 
of  small  lumps  of  land,   one   of  which  was   called  Live   Oak  Key.   The 
Tahama  had  somehow  got  possession  of  a  small  schooner  yacht  on  which 
we  put  a  small  Howitzer,   and  used  as   a   tender,  occasionally  sending  her 
on  a   cruise  up  and  down   the   coast.   On   one    of  her  cruises    (Healy   in 
command)    she   captured  the   small  steamer  Acorn  at   a  place    called  Dead 
Man*s  Bay,  half  way  between  Cedar  Key   and  St  Marks.   The   crew  set  her 
on   fire,    and  escaped  to   the   shore,  half  a  mile  distant.  Healy    said  he 
could  have   easily  put  the   fire   out  but  the   steamer  was  hard  aground, 
so  he  let  her  burn.   Peters   (our  chief,  who  was  with  Healy)   knew   the 
steamer  well:    and  said  she   was   formerly  owned  by  the  Sandwich  Glass 
Company,    and  used   to    transport   glass  ware    from  Sandwich  to  Boston:    but 
that   was   before   the   Cape   Cod  Railroad  was  built.   Twice   or   three   ti^es 
I   was   left    to  maintain    the  blockade   while  Capt .English  went   off  on  a 
cruise   with   the    Somerset.    I   always  had  orders    to   take    the    schooner  out- 
side   the  harbor  at  nightfall,  and  to   remain    in    the   open  until  daylight. 
(This   to    avoid  a  possible  night   attack  by  boats).   This  we  kept  up  for 
some   weeks  J   and   at   the   same   time  with  the    boats  were   reconnoitering 
among  the  keys,   and  while    doing   so   discovered  that    there    were    salt 
works  on  both  Live   Oak  and  Key  No. 4.      As   soon   as   the   schooner  returned 
Capt .English  took   the    Somerset  up   to  Depot  Key   (head  of  navigation) , and 
from   there    sent    three   boats    in   charge    of  Dennison,   with  Arthur  and  Pe- 
ters,   to   destroy   the   salt   works,   while   Kealy   landed  with   an    armed  par- 
ty on  "way  Key,    intending  to   cross   on    the    trestles, and  support   the   boat 
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"burned  Just  far  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  rifle  range  of  the  landing 
at  Key  No. 4.  So  Dennison  had  the  job  all  to  himself,  and  a  very  poor 
job    It    turned  out. 

Dennison' s  party,   consisting  of  twenty-three   all  told,   destroyed 
the    works  at   Live   Oak  Key  without   opposition:    then   started   for  Key  No. 
4,  his   course    taking  him  not  nearer   than   a  half  mile    from  where  Healy 
•»as   standing  on   the   trestle,  near   the   burned  portion.      In   the  mean   time 
Healy   saw  a  body  of  armed  men,   evidently  a   coast   guard  company  on   the 
brow  of  the   slight   eminence    just  back  of  the   salt  works ,   and  within 
easy  rifle  range  of  the  beach.     The   beach  at   this  place   is   semicircular 

•t  a*  >■ 

sloping  up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  some  twenty  feet  high,  and  two  hun- 
dred back  from  the  beach,  back  from  that  thick  Palmetto  scrub,  a  nice 

pa  tl 

place    for  twenty-three  men    to  land,   with   some    forty  or   fifty   concealed 
behind    that  barracks   building  waiting   for   them.      Dennison  pulled 
straight    for  the   landing,   not    seeing,   or  misunderstanding,   Kealy's 
signals.      I   presume  he    thought   Healy  was    just    waiting  to    join   forces 
fith  him.      He   landed,   left    three  of  his   men   to    care    for  the   boats, 
deployed  half  his   party  half  -"ay  up   the  hill,    the    rest   stacked  their 
arms   preparatory   to  breaking  up  the    salt  works:      Then   the   rebels   rush- 
ed  from  behind   the   building  and   opened   fire.      Dennison  seeing   immediate 
ly   that  he    -as   outnumbered,    called   in  his    skirmishers,  and   relined 
the    -hole   party  behind  the  salt  works,  ,   a    £ood  protection:    and  probably 
he   would  have  been  able    to   stand  off  -hile  he    sent   the  boats   (two  men 
in   each)    for  Healy' s   party.   Lut   before   he   had    fairly  got    in   his  -ork 
another  party  of  rebels    opened   fire    from   the    duelling  house    on  his 
right,    taking  his   men    in    the   flank.      That   -as   good    strategy  on   the 
part   of  the    rebels,   and  settled   the    fight.    Dennison   ordered  a   retreat 
en  masse,   and  they  got  off  bringing  every  man  and  every  musket  -ith 
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them.   But  nine   of  the   party   -ere  hurt,    ho  of  -horn  had  to  be    carried 
to   the  boats.   One  died  of  his   -ounds   a   fet  days    after-ards-.   The   other 
had  to  be    invalided,   and  discharged  as  unfit    for  service   some  -eeks 
after.     Dennison  -as  only  a  volunteer  officer,    just   from  civil  life, 
and  it  '-ras   the   first   tine   he  had  been  under   fire.  Te   thought  he   had 
done  Tell.     He  himself  -as   struck  by  a  spent  ball  on   the  hip,  -hich 
made   a  particularly  bad  bruise,   and   forced  him   to  hobble   round  -ith 

a   cane    for  several  days. 

T-o   days   afterwards   the   gun  boat  Tahama   called  at    the  Keys.   There 
"  *e   organized  another  expedition^  eight  boats,   Wo  of  -hich  -ere 
launches  -rith  a   t-elve   pound  Ho-itzer  in   each,   and  about  one   hundred 
men    in   all,   and   destroyed   the    salt  -orks   on  Key  No. 4  -ithout   opposi- 
tion.  The   rebels   firing   at   long  range    as   -e   -ere    leaving,   perhaps   thir- 
ty or   forty   shots   reaching  my  boat,   -hich  -as   the    rear  boat   of   the    line 
but   doing  no  damage.      This   affair  came   off.   as    I   remember,   the    last 

part   of  June,   1834. 

It  -as   during   the  month  of  July    that    the   yello-   fever  made    its 
appearance   in   the   squadron   at  Key  "test.   The   ne-s   reached  us  by   one   of 
the    smaller  gunboats,  -hich  came   up   the   coast  -ith  a  staff  lieutenant 
onboard,     -ho   signalled  the    fact   to   each  of  the   blockading  ships,   and 
also   that    the    local  transport's    trips  -ould  be   discontinued   for   the 

present,     ~e   depended  upon   the    local   transport    for   provisions,   as  -el 
as   other  stores.   Ours   -ere    running   short.    Our   request    for  a  ne«   supply 
had   already  been    sent   in,    and   -e   -ere    looking   for   the   stores   on    the 
transports  next    trip.     "?e   had   food   sufficient    to   last   a   -eek,    in   addi- 
tion  to   several  barrels      of  bread   (condemned  as  unfit    for  use).   "Te 
also  had  a  good   fish  net,    and   there    -as   abundance   of  mullet    in   the 
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harbor,  so  -re  -»ould  not  starve  for  a  month.  But  that  did  not  suit 
Captain  English.  So  he  sent  Dennison  and  another  officer  to  Key  'Test 
(Isild  his  name  -»as)  in  the  schooner  for  the  stores  that  should  have 
reached  us  by  the  local  transport,  and  the  paymaster  furnished  him 
•rith  a  copy  of  the  requisition.   Flag  Officer  Lardner  (commodore  by 
courtesy)  »as  a  tough  old  fello-r,  and  at  his  •"Its'  end  -ith  the  yellot 
fever  in  the  squadron:  and  so  -hen  Dennison  appeared  before  him  -ith 
his  orders,  he  let  himself  out,  s^ore  at  both  Captain  English  for  an 
old  fool  for  sending,  and  at  Dennison  for  a  young  fool  for  coming,  to 
Key  '"'est  -hile  the  yello-»  fever  "res  raging,  and  ordered  him  (Dennison) 
to  get  onboard  his  schooner,  and  out  of  the  harbor  of  Key  Test  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  Dennison  -"as  no  chicken:  and  being  a  volunteer  in- 
stead of  a  regular  officer  did  not  have  that  intense  fear  of  the  court 
martial.   So  he  told  the  flag  officer  that  he  had  his  commanding  offi- 
cer's -ritten  order  to  proceed  to  Key  "Vest  and  get  the  provisions,  and 
that  he  certainly  should  not  leave  without  them  unless  he  had  the  flag 
officer's  written  order  peremptorily  directing  him  to  do  so.   Dennison 

said  the  old  felloe  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  for  at  least  a 
minute,  then  reached  for  the  requisition,  ordered  it  handed  back,  say- 
ing: "If  you  can  find  that  storekeeper  and  get  him  into  that  warehouse 

to  deliver  those  stores  v0u  oe  lucky"  .    Dennison  said  he  told  him  that 

A 

he'd  have  those  stores  if  he  had  to  take  the  storekeeper  into  the  -are- 
house  by  the   neck  to  deliver  them.   He  ;:ot  the  stores,  turning  then 
out  of  the  "rarehouse  -»ith  his  o-n  men,  -hile  a  clerk  checked  them  off; 
and  -as  back  to  Dedsr  Keys  in  a  little  over  a  -eek  from  the  time  he 
started.  7e  no-  had  rations  for  three  months.   Ho-*  Captain  English 
did  laugh  -"hen   Dennison  told  of  his  interview  -ith  the  Flag  Officer, 
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and  he    said:    "If  you  had  been   a      regular  instead  of  a  volunteer  you'd 
have   got   out   of   that   office    and  out    of   that   harbor  as   quick  as   possi- 
ble   without   -raiting   for   the    stores   or  a  written   order  either",   and  ha 
added  (musingly)    our  men   ~ould  have   been   here   on   short   commons. 
The  yellow   fever  ^as  bad  enough   in  Key  ~^est,  but   none   of   the 
blockading   ships  had   it    that    season.      The    flag   ship  Sabine    (old   time 
sailing   frigate)    lost    a   large   number  of  her  men:    as   I    remember   somewhere 
in   the   neighborhood   of  a   hundred. 

"?e   •'ere   relieved  at   Cedar  Keys   sometime    in  July,   and    sent   to  "7est 
Pass,   3t   George's   Sound,    the   harbor  of  Appalachicola t    a  much  more    im- 
portant  station,    to   relieve    the    U.G.G.Fort   Henry,    one    of  the    vessels 
maintained  at    that    place.      The    reasons    for  keeping  a    strong   force    at 
Test   Pass  ^-ere   because    the    Appalachicola   River  if  navigable   up   as    far 
as  Atlanta,    CeorgiaJ   and   several   river   steamers   "ere  kno-n   to  be      in- 
serviceajle,    and  a  night   attack  by    them    »ith    infantry  -as    feared:    and 
it   -as   also  kno-n    that    a   gunboat    (Chatahoocha  by  name)    had  been   build- 
ing,   and  might   be    finished    for  all   -e    kne-?:    and   -*e    also  kne-r   that    she 
-ras    commanded  by   that    fighting    fello-   Catesby  A.    Jones,    the    same    that 
commanded   the    '.'.errimac    in    the    fight    -ith   the  Monitor   in   Hampton   Roads'; 
and  the    rumor   reached  us    that  he   had    s-orn    to    clear  out   the    blockade 
at  "Test   Pass,    and   open    that    port    to   commerce,   and    that  -?ith  his   gun 

boat   and   three    river   steamers,    protected   -ith    cotton  bales   and   a  hun- 
dred   riflemen   en   each,   he    could  easily   do    it  ',   and   I   am  sure  he   -ould 
have    stood  a   good  chance    to    succeed. 

Goon  after  reaching  our  ne'  station  Captain  English  -as  detached 
from  the  Comerset,  and  placed  in  comr.and  of  the  gunboat  Sagamore,  and 
Lieutenant   Alexander  Grossman   succeeded  him    in   command   of    the    Somerset: 
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and  -ithin  a  short   time   a  general   change   had  taken  place.   Something 
-ent   wrong  with  Dennison,   and  he   -as   invalided  and  discharged   from   the 
service    (He  recovered  and  rejoined   the  navy  before   the  -ar  ended).   Ar- 
thur -as   detached,  and  sent   I   don*  t    remember  -here,   and  Eealy  -ras  put 
in  command  of   the    steamer  Beauregard  (    a  useless   tub)    *»ith  orders   to 
take  her  north  and   put  her  out   of  commission,  -hich  he   did.   So  of  the 
five  highest    officers    (good   comrades   everyone)    -ho   left  Ke*»  York   in 
March,    I   -   in  August   -  -as    the    only  one   left \   and  I  -as   ordered  to  as- 
sume  the  duties   of  executive   officer.   I  -as  lonesome.      In  their  places 
-e'had  Lieutenant   Crossraan  commanding,   a  good  officer  and  a  gentleman', 
Acting  Master  Taugh,    a   surly  Scotchman,    jealous  of  everything   and  of 
everybody,   and  hard   to  manage:     James    Higly,  good    natured,   but    ineffi- 
cientj  and  Acting  Ensign  Achley,    a  German,    restless,  and  -ho   could   not 
keep  his    tongue   still   for    the    space   of  one  minute.      There   -'as  al-ays 
confusion   -hen  he  had   the   deck.      Surgeon  Draper  had  also   gone,  and  -*e 
had  a   right   good  fello-,   Surgeon  Cook,  in  his   place:    The    one   really 
good  comrade   no-   in   the   -ardroom  mess. 

The   gunboat  Tort  Royal   (George   M.Morris   commanding)    a  much  more 
po-erful      fighting   craft    than   the   Somerset,  had  also  been   sent    to  7est 
Pass.     She   -as   a  double    ender   too    as   -ell  as      the   Somerset.    So  -e   had 
fourteen  heavy  guns   -ith  -hich    to  meet   Catesby  A.Jones    should  he    come 
do^m   to   clean   out    the   blockade    at    that    place:    but   all  the   guns  -'ere 
on  uncovered   decks,    and   the   men  exposed   to   rifle    fire:    and   should   the 
river    steamers   -ith   their  three   hundred   soldiers   once   get    -ithin  easy 
range.-  -ell,    it  -asn't   a  nice    thing   to    contemplate. 

It   -vas   a   some-hat    curious    coincidence    that  both   Lieutenant   George 
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M.   Morris,   Crossman   and  Catesby  Ap  Jones   had  all  been  at   the   U.S.  Kaval      * 
at   the   same  time,    and  -ere   -ell  acquainted  *rith  each  other.  Morris  and 
Jones  -rere  classmates,  Crossman  younger:    and  Morris  -as    second   in  com- 
mand of  the  Cumberland,   and   in  actual  command  the  day  she    "as   sunk  by 
the  Merrimac    ',  *?hile    Catesby  Ap  Jones  -as   second  in  command  of   the  Mer- 
rimac      the  day   she   sank  the   Cumberland,   and   in  actual  command  the    next 
day  «»hen    she    fought    the  Monitor:    and  here    they  -ere   pitted  against  each 
other  again,  Tith  the    prospect   of   another  fight   before  the   year  -as 
ended.     Captain  Morris   -as   a  very  restless   sort   of  a    fello-,  and  after 
a  time  declared  that   he   -ould  not- -ait    for   Catesby  Jones   to   come   do-n 
the  river  to   fight  himj   but   on   the   contrary  he   -ould  go  up   the   river 
and   fight  Jones.     'That   he   did  -as   to  get  the   Tort  Royal  hard  and  fast 
on  the  bar  at   the  river's  mouth;    and  -e   had  a  week's    job   lightening 
and  heaving  her  off   into    deep  -ater  again.      Then  he    (Morris)    gave   up 
the    idea  of  going  up,  and  -e   both  lay   quietly    just   belo-   the   mouth  for 
a  time,  and  finally  -rent   do-n    the    bay,   and  resumed  our  usual  place   at 
the   Pass.     Not   long   after  a  hurricane   passed  over  that   part    of    the 
coast   lying  between  St  Mark's   and  St  Josephs:    the   full   strength  pass- 
ing over  both  the   east   and  -est   passes   of  St   George's  Sound.     Every- 
thing  at  Test   Fass   -as   driven   ashore   and  -recked  except   the    t-o  -ar 
steamers:    and  -e   -ere  hardly   able   to  hold  on    each  -ith  three    anchors 
out,   and  a   full  head  of  steamj   -hile   the   sailing  bark  blockading  Sast 
Pass  -as   driven  ashore,    first    on   the    island      forming   the   harbor,   and 
after  the   -ind   shifted .blo-n   from  the    island   clear   across    the   bay   and 
grounded  -ithin   a   short   distance    of  the   main   land.      As    soon   as   the   blo-r 
-as   over  -e    (Somerset)    -ent    to  East   Tass   to    see   ho-  affairs   -ere    at 
that    place.     "7e   found   that    the   captain   of  the    bark   finding  his  vessel 
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(drawing   fourteen    feet)    In  only   four  feet   of  "»ater,  near  the   main   land, 
and  heeled  over  on  her   side,   so   that  he   could  not   use   his  guns,  had 
blo-n  her  up  J   crossed    to  the    island  Tith  his  cre«r  and   small  arms,   and 
'•"as   waiting,   knowing  that  ^e   ^ould  surely   come    to  his   relief,    if  «re 
"ere    in   condition   to   do   so.     "7a    remained   at   East   Pass   some  weeks, and 
until  **e   ^ere  relieved,    and  it   -as  my   job   to  recover  the   guns   and   ord- 
nance  of  the   ^recked  bark.      I  got   all   the  guns,   and  most   of  the   shot 
and  shell.     The   anchors    and  chains  ^ere  not    to   be   found,    though  I  hunt- 
ed  the   track  that    the  bark  «ras    supposed  to  have    taken    in  crossing   the 
bay. 

'Then   our  relief  came   ne    returned   to  Test   Pass,   and  the  Port   Royal 
•»as   ordered   to  some   other  station.      It  ^as   the    last  «e  ever  sa^  of  her. 
That   left   the  Somerset   alone   at   That  -ras   the   most    important   station 
east   of  Pensacola   -    i  lportant   because    it    -as   a   port   of  entry,   -ith  four- 
teen   feet   of  "rater  to  the  mouth  of  the    river,-  Then   the  Chattahoochee 
River,   navigable    to  Atlanta,    Georgia    .      I   am   sure   the   next  three  months 
-re re   the   most   disagreeably  anxious  months    I   ever   spent   during  my   ser- 
vice.     You  *»ill   remember   that   ^e  had  expected   that    the   rebel  gunboat 
Chattahoochee , aided   by   river    steamer, with    riflemen    on  board,   -ould  at- 
tempt  to   break  the   blockade   at   Test   Pass:    and  ™e  had  no  reason   to   sup- 
pose   that   Catesby  Ap  Jones  had  abandoned  the   project:    and  -hile   -e 
^•ould  have   liked   nothing  better   than  a   fight  -ith   the  gunboat,   single 
hhnded,   -re  kne-  perfectly  "ell   that    if   those    river   steamers  could  get 
•^ithin   rifle   range    they  -ould    force   us    to    abandon    the  guns:    for   our 
•»hole   battery  -as    on  uncovered  deck.      First   -e    debated   the    question, 
•Vouldn»t    it    De   best    to   He    at    the  mouth   of  the   bay,   and    then    if   the    ex- 
pedition  hove    in   sight    steam   out   into   the   gulf,    in  hopes   the   gunboat 
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would  follow,  and  then   fight  her   In   the   open:    but   that   meant   the   aban- 
donment  of  a   small   Inlet,   six  miles  east   of  Test   Pass,   and  good  for 
vessels  of  eight   feet  drought,  tfe   decided  that   -e  musn't  do  that:    so 
•*e    finally  decided  on   this  plan.      I  with  an   armed  party  -ent  up  to   the 
city  and  got  a   lot  of  boards  and   scantling,  and  -ith  inbuilt  a  double 
fence   around  our  hurricane    (upper)    deck,   packing  It  bet-een  the  boards 
with  four  inches  of  sand,  making  a  breast-rork,  breast  h*ght  -   this  in 
case    the  river  steamers   should  get  -ithin  rifle   range   (~e   -ould  sink 
them  first   if  -e   could)    we   -ould  abandon  the   guns,   take    to  out^inpro- 
visdd  fort,  and  fight   it  out  with  our  small  arms.   Still  there   -as  the 
Chattahooche.   If  we  had  not  been  able   to  dispose   of  her  -e   should^stil 

be   at   the  mercy  of  her  heavy  guns.        The   other  part  of  our  plan  ^as 
never  to   lay  all  night   in.the    same  part    of   the   bay,   and  to  sho-  no 
lights.     Soon   after  dark  -»e   -ould  move    to   a  different   part   of  the  bay, 
then   with  steam  at   low   pressure,  but   ready   to  be    increased,   also   pre- 
pared   to  get  up  anchor  quick,   or  slip   if  necessary,   and  a      ten   o'clocl 
inspection,   drummer   in  his  place    end   orders   to    the   officer  of   the   dec: 
to  beat    to  quarters   at   the    first    sign  of  anything  unusual.      I  -ould, 
instead  of  moving  part   of  my  clothes  buckle    on  my   side  arms,  and   lay 
do-n    for  such  sleep   as   I   could  get:    and  I   won't  even  guess   at   the   nun 
ber  of  times   the    roll  of   that   drum  called  us   to   quarters   during  the 
three  months  we   were  -etching   for  that  expedition   to   cone   out   of  the 

river. 

It    turned  out    in   the   end   that   all   our   trouble    and   anxiety  -^ent 
for  nothing:    and   it    came    about    in   this  -ay:      "hen   Captain  Morris  at- 
tempted to   go  up   the    river  -ith  the    Port  Royal,   and  -hile  he   -as   agro 
on    the   bar,    the   Confederates   drove   a   double    ro-r   of  piles    from  each 
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side  In  a  narro-r  part  some  fifteen  miles  above  Appalachicola,  filled 
the  spaces  between  *?ith  logs,  leaving  the  opening  ^ide  enough  f or  the 
steamers   and  also   the   gunboat  Chattahoocheeto    squeeze   through:    but  not 

M 

•»ide  enough  for  the  Port  Royal.  Thon  the  hurricane  came,  especially 

M 

strong  in  the   river,    the   -ater   rising  several    feet   above  normal,   that 
brought   do-m  a  mass  of  trees  and  other  debris,  -rhich  not   only  filled 
the   gap  they  had   leftr  but   created  a   shoal  a   good  distance    above   the 
piling,    turned  the   ^ater  out  upon   the  marshes,    creating   a  broad  shoal 
lake,   and   so   rendering  the   river  unnavigable   at   that   point.      The   Chat- 
tahoochee  broke   from  her  moorings,    and  "hen   the  hurricane  had  passed 
and  the   ^ater  had   subsided,    she    -as  out   of   the   river  altogether,   deep- 
ly  embedded   in  mud,    and  buried  in  a  mass  of  debris.   But   ^e  kne^  noth- 
ing of  that    for  over   three  months.  You  may  be    sure  "*e   "ere  ^ell  pleas- 
ed "hen  -re   learned  that    that    combined  expedition   could  not   get   out     - 
of   the   river. 

Ve   remained  at   v;est   Pass  until  the   spring  1833i    then   -'ere   sent   to 
St  Mark's    to   relieve    the   steamer  Stars   and  Stripes:    but   ~e  had  made 
a  number  of  boat   expeditions    to    isolated  parts  of    the    bay,    destroyed 
several   sets   of  salt   ^orks.    (These    salt  -^orks  "ere   composed  of   sugar 
kettles   set      in     mud  furnaces,   and  ^ere    always    located  at   shoal   -fater 
points,    out    of  reach  of  the  heavy  guns,    and   so   only    to    be    reached  by 
boats):    and   captured  a      small   schooner   that    attempted  to   enter   the 
draall  pass    that   divided  St   George's    Island   into    t-^o   parts. 
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The   to-ri   of  St  Marks    is   some    eight  miles   up  the    river  of  the    same 
name,   and  -hlch  has   a  channel   good   for  small  vessels  of   from  eleven 

to   twelve    feet   drought.    Large   vessels,   and  vessels   of  deeper  drought 
must   stop  at   Spanish  Hole   near  the    lighthouse.      The    channel   is   narrow, 
•*ith  short,    sharp  turns,   caused  by  numerous  oyster  reefs   -*hich   lap 
each  other,    so   that    large  vessels   even   of  light    drought   cannot  make 

the   turns.      This   river   is    formed  by  the  union  of   t-»o   smaller   ones,   th© 
St  Marks   and  the  Walla  ^alla,    the   to-n   lying  between  the   t'»o,   and  it 
is,   or  "as,   of  some    importance,    it     "being   the    port   of  Tallahassee.  "7e 
kne'r   there    "as   a  three  gun  battery  on   the   point,    in    front   of  the    to-^n , 
fhich   commanded   the   river  as    far  as  the   guns  -*ould   carry,   and   that 

•  i  Mi  ft  • »  •* 

there   "»as  a  river  steamer  -"ith  a   sco-t  lashed  alongside,   -"ith  t-o  guns 
of  some   caliber  on  board.   But  none    of  our  -'ar  vessels   could  get  within 
reach  on   account   of  the    crooked   channel.      In    fact   an   effort   -as  made 
towards   the    end  of   the    ^ar  by   a   small   fleet: no  success   attended  it. 

Captain   Crossman  -"as   young,    ambitious    to   distinguish  himself,   and 

•I 

blockading   (anchored)    is  very    tedious    for  the   commanding   officer,   "ho 
is  never  expected   to   leave   his    ship   to    take    command  of   boat    expeditions 
(unless    there    are   t-o    ships   at   the   same    place   -Oien   the    junior  command- 
er  may  go}       I    commanded  every   expedition  -"here    t-^o   or  more   boats   -ere 
engaged   after   Dennison   left. 

So   Capt&in   Crossman    planned  a   nirht    expedition   -ith   the   vie-   of 
surprising    the   battery,    intending    if  successful   to    spike    the  guns,   and 
then  attack   and  capture    the   steamer,    and   took   command   of  the    expedition 
himself.      It    -as    a   risky    thing   to   do.    For   if  -e   had  met  -ith   disaster 
he   -ould  have    surely   oeen   censured,   probably  court-martialed,      for  leav- 
ing his    ship  without   a   line   officer  above    the    grade    of  Acting  Master's 
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mate    (^hich  -ras    just  no  grade   at   all)    onboard.    •  *7e   could  muster  about 
eighty  men,    Including  marines,  and  -»e  had  six  boats,  besides  the   cap- 
tain's   gig,   -»hich  -*ould  carry   only  himself  and    four  men.  So  by  close 
packing  Te    could  cro^d  the   eighty  men,    including  officers,    in.     Te  muf- 
fled oars,   covered   the  metal  seaboards   -»ith  thick  cloth,   and  made   every 
preparation   against  noise:    and  ™-ith  a   quantity  of  spare   ammunition   left 
the   steamer  soon  after  sunset   on   a  very  dark  night,    crept  up  through 
marshes  and  lowlands  bordering   the    lo-rer  part   of  the    river,    seeing 
nothing  until  **e   reached  Port    Leon,    the   first    firm  ground,  and  about 

II  ■«  M  U> 

one   and  a  half  miles  be  lo-"   the    to-n.     Here  -^e    came    in  touch  -*ith  a 
rebel   force,   ana   got    into    a  small  fi^ht.     Just   ho-»  many  rebels   there 
were  we    never  kne-»:    but    judging  by  the   amount   of   ammunition   they  expend- 
ed   in    the    five   minutes    fight,    there  must  have  been   in    the   neighborhood 
of   a   full  company.      The    river   at    Pert    Leon    is   about    one  hundred  yards 
•»ide,   the   opposite   shore    is  marshy,   ond  '■'as   covered  *^ith  tall   s-ale 

•i  »i  ii  ■* 

grass.      As   -re    are-?  near  ~e    sa-r    four  small    fires,    the   extremes   some    six 
or   eight  hundred    feet  apart,   and  kne-'  from  these    that    a    line    of  sen- 

•a 

tries  '7ere   posted   along  the  river   shore.      Then   Crossman  dropped  back 

alongside  my  boat;    and  -"6   held  a  consultation.      The   conclusion  -e 
reached  ••'as    that   the  grass  on    the   opposite    shore   -ras    sufficiently    tall 
to  overshadow  us:    and   that   by  keeping   close   under   it   --e    could  creep 

•i  ■■ 

past   the   sentries   -"ithout   being    seen.   Then    ^e    started  on   again,    the   or- 
ders being    that    if  ~e    •'ere  hailed  -e   "ere    to  keep  moving  and  not    to   ans- 
wer  the   hail.      It    turned   out   differently.      The   grass    instead  of  over- 

■*  ■•  ,i 

shadowing  us   -'as   barely  up   to    our  shoulders,    and    there    -as   also   occa- 

•I  M  tl 

i  . 

i  sional  breaks  of  a  fe-»  feet.   Te  had  reached  midday  of  their  line  -hen 
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the  hail  came  "boat   ahoy".   No  ans-er.   Then   again  "boat   ahoy".    Still 
no  answer.      Then   sharp  and  peremptory,    accompanied  by   the   sound  of  the 
creeking  of  a  musket   "boat   ahoy,    I   say"      Then   Crossman   answered  "7e   are 
fishermen  going  up  to    the    to-m."      "Come   ashore    fisherman   and  give    the 
countersign".     Just    then  another  voice    called  out   "Sentry     No. 2   I   see 
four  boats"    and  immediately   they   both  fired.      The    jig  -^as  up.     You  must 
remember  that  -^e  had  planned   a  surprise    party   for    that   battery  guard, 
and  the   surprise    party   came    to   grief  -'hen   those    sentries   (only  a  mile     - 
and  a   half  belo-*)    -^oke   up    the  night  "ith   their  shots.     "7e  heard  the 
order   to   fall   in,   and  kne-*   oy   the   sound   that    there   -"as  a   considerable 
body  getting  under   arms:    end  ^e   had  been  moving  up   river  up  to    the    time 
the  sentries    fired,    consequently  -ere   somewhat   above   the    rebels,   and 

M 

so    retreat   as    quickly  as    possible   ~e   must   cross    their  line   of   fire   at 
point   blank  range.   Probably  several  -ould   be   hurt    in   doing  so,    for    the 
men    could  not   ro-»   and  use    their  rifles   at    the    same    time.      Then  Cross- 
man   called  to   me   personally  "Land  your  men  Mr  Chatfield,    and  clean 
those    felloes   out"    and   then  he    pulled  up  the   river  as    fast    as   possible 
to  get   out   of   the    fight.     No-» ,    Grossman   -as   no   coward.  Nothing  -rould 
have  suited  him  better    then    to   have    led   the   men   into   the  scrimmage, 
but   as  he    told  me    afterwards  he    suddenly   realised  the   situation  he  had 
placed  himself   in.      He  had  taken   every    fighting  ;aan ,    including  every 
>  line   officer,    out   of  his    ship,   and  gone   -itla   them  himself   on   a  very 
uncertain   expedition,   -"hen    the   only   duty  he   "as   required  to    perform 
"ras   to  maintain   an   effective    blockade    of   that   port,    at    the   same    time 
keeping  his   ship   in   the   best    condition   to   resist   any  attempt    the    enemy 
might  make    to   raise    the  blockade,    and   so    to    open    the   port    to   foreign 
commerce  . 
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shlp  .ith  Ms  *e„  i     Poss  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
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-i    «-c    /Wflval  Academy   class)      »« 
the   same  class   (Naval  a  t,ark.s,  and  being  *   sail- 

another   sunset.    And   after 

„  «.„„  „  -» .  -•;-;;;":::;,„..  ,„,  „„.,  - 

•-hen   I    -ot    that    order   I   passe  a         . 

'  '        eh     "a  caounaea  s»=   t-enty  he  fore  aeaehias  it.  * 

toats  to  the  heeeh..,                                          ^   ^  beforB  ao.ns 

fl„t   tnPulse   then  «.  to  order  ^   ^^  ^ 

*«   tact    the   bottom.      ine    Ucli 
so   I    too*  »    oar  to   test   the  ^   ^   ^   r 

*         -Q    It   ~ould  never  do    to   get 
feet    in   soft  mud.      As    it     o  l4eB   fired  at 

v  flar  -trail  ocrs   and   cogence   firing,   noth 

gave    the   order     trail  ..  ^   ^   ^^  fusilade    for  some 

practically  the   sane   moment,    and   -e  r 

-         the   fi^e   from   the   shore    ceased:    an.    a. 
five   minutes.   Then    the   fi.  ^^   ^    ..^    of 

•^      4-0      rporg      tOO»  ■  ^      I 

round  I   ordered   the  men  to   ce—  ^   ^sS_ 

•    „,nt    is    they  nade    off   at  doubl-    1 
the    enemy's   equipment   as    tnej  ..  ntl_.ltlnR   as   to  the 

o      unP  -e   -ere   consuianb 

-  —   *»  '  Sh°rt   ""'        d:t     a     the  „>»  o.  a  heavy  Eua  ,  aeh- 
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■      siae  of  us.   s«n,>ia£  the      sur.eoe  ;s   .    -.,    1  ^ 
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*  ■  -•**    to  understand  -by    tnose    that      e.e    m 

•banks,   and  -*   -ere  puzzled    to  unae. 
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^ith  the   boat   ^ent   overhead, •on til  -e   discovered   that  we  "'ere    sheltered 
under   a   small  bluff,    a  mere   lump   sone    twenty   feet  high, pro jected      Into 
the  river  a   fe-    feet   under  -*hich  -e    -ere   lying.     7e   could  hear  the 
>    shots    strike   the   bluff,   and   then  ricochet  over  our  heads. 

It  has  al-ays  been    a  surprise    to  me    whenever  I   thought   of   the   very 
snail  number   of  men  hit    in   proportion   to   the   amount    of  ammunition  ex- 
pended in  battle  J    for   although  most   of  the    rebel   bullets  passed  high, 
still   the  -ater   -as  hissing  all   around  the  boats.   There   "ere    five    shot 
holes   through   the    launch  (my  boat)    and   she    contained  twenty-seven   men. 
Some   of  the    oars      -ere   splintered,    one    rifle  stack  -as   ruined,   and    one 
marine  musket  had  .its    sight   knocked  off  and   its  muzzle   bent    so   as   to 
render    it  useless,   and   only   one   man   -as  hit   -   a  slight  -ound   above 
the   elbo-  -   the  bullet  having  passed  bet-een   the    ?rm  and  the  body. 
:7e   got   back   to   the    steamer   at   midnight,   having  met    -ith  no   loss, 
and  done  no   damage.      I   am   sure  no   report   of  this   affair  ever  reached 

•  * 

the  Navy  Department,   at    least   none   -as   published   in   the   Blue   Book.   And 
right  here   let   me    say   that    too  much   credence  must   never   be   given   to 

official   reports.      They   are    all  colored  to    suit    the   occasion,   and   to 

please    the  po-ers   that    be.      Subordinates   avoid   reporting  unpleasant 
things   -hen    it    is   possible. 

A  day   or   t-o   after    I    conducted   an   expedition    to   Cklacking   Island, 

some    six   or  eight  miles    distant,    for   the  purpose    of  destroying   some 

H  »»  »l  .1 

salt    -orks,    -hich  -e   had    located   at    that    place.      I   destroyed   the   -orks 
(some    fifty  kettles)    and   captured    three   men:     t-c   -ere   civilians    from 
,  Georgia  -ho   o-ned   the  -orks,   and  whom  we  released  a   day   or    t-o   after- 
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wards.  The  other  wore  a  Confederate  uniform,  and  claimed  to  belong 

to  a  South  Carolina  regiment,  and  on  leave.  We  detained  him  a  prison- 
er of  war.  I  was  amused  at  his  answers  to  my  question  as  to  who  and 
what  he  was,  and  why  he  was  in  the  Rebel  army.  He  said:  nI  believe 
in  Southern  rights" .   I  told  him  I  believed  in  Southern  rights  too: 
but  that  as  we  were  fighting  on  opposite  sides  it  would  seem  that  we 
did  not  understand  them  in  the  same  way.   He  thought  a  few  minutes: 
then  gave  it  up  with  the  remark:  "Judge  McGrath  said  it  was  all  right, 
and  he  knows  more  than  I  do:  so  I  went  in."  Which  goes  to  show  that  all 
big  mischief  in  this  world  comes  from  the  top.   It  was  a  common  thing 
for  the  Confederate  rank  and  file  to  ask,  and  in  all  innocence  too: 
"What  did  you  alls  come  here  to  fight  we  alls  for  ?"   Which  also  shows 
how  little  the  common  people  of  the  South  knew  concerning  the  cause 
which  brought  about  the  war. 

We  were  soon  ordered  back  to  West  Pass  to  resume  the  blockade  of 
that  place,  and  in  a  short  time  Captain  Crossman  was  ordered  Worth, 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  Budd  relieving  him  in  command  of 

the  Somerset.   I  was  sorry  to  part  with  Crossman,  for  he  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  good  fellow:  and  he  came  as  near  admitting  me  to  the  status 
of  good  comradeship  as  it  was  possible  for  a  regular  to  do.  For  in 
common  with  them  all  he  bitterly  resented  the  necessity  the  government 
was  under  of  admitting  civilians  to  the  service,  and  placing  them  on 
a  par  as  to  regarded  rank  and  privilege  as  themselves.   His  remark, 
^Tom,  I  know  you  would  do  the  job  if  anyone  could",  although  the  only 
time  he  ever  addressed  me  by  my  Christian  name,  showed  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  admitted  me  t  o  full  comradeship. 
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~+  T^Y*r>etual  torment   as  long 

Fron  that  ti-  *y  po.iti«  -  -  °f  P*"**"1 

as  x  B9„.d  onhoard  the  Somerset.     B»W  -»  a  «...   foul  of     *..*.     . 
as  I   server  rostless 

,  foul  ln  deportment:    a  big.   strong,    fellow,    full 
and  foul  in  aepo  showed  sen- 

'     „     rood  to  look  at  until  one   reached  his  face. 
energy.   Good  ^  ^  liquor. 

1Uvu  every  line  and  feature.     I  ^  sure  ne 
suality  in  ev«x*  „*««*.    not   in   a  quiet 

a  ^cM-nllne  of  the  ship:    not   in  <*  ^ 
♦   ♦  *«    whole   routine    and  discipline 
He  upset  the   whole   ro  anything 

.♦*    .  method-    but  would  break  in  and  change   drill. 
9ay,   with  a  method.  not  what    to  expect 

Tse     at   any  and  all  times,  until  officers   or  ere,  kne* 
else,  at   any  an  Proclamation   of 

next        It  was  now   the    fall  of  1833.  and   after  the   Pro 
n  ♦      a   ^taction   to   all  blacks 

ta,  that  ,8r,  coming  to  us,  men,  women  and  son. 

children,    thouSh  not  man,  of  the   la tt  ^  ^^ 

,        t*»  faster  at  Arms,  who  compelled  them  to 
under  the  Kast.r  OTerboar4,  and  .hen   clean 

SCruo  each  other,   throw  their  old  clothes  ov 

*'    ,th  .  sailor's   suit:    then^camped  them  on  the   island 
furnished   each  with   a  A  ^ 

,1th  instructions   to  heeP   away   from  the  women,  I 

■      lmd  (a  thin,  I  would  net   dared  te  have   done,  but  the 
hack  to  the  main  land  (a  tnin„ 

th,eat  answered  the    purpose).      *>r  the   women    X   set  uF  a    ten        r 
a   sugar  kettle    in  a  mud   furnace,   and   instructed  them     to   clean   them 

„  tn    ,  R.  *very    article   of  clothing  not   less 

selves   and  children,   and  to    immerse  -very 

,      ,     ,un,   water.      Some   had  evidently  been  house    servants, 
than   one   hour  in  boiling    ?ater. 

t    the    cleaning  process  as    an    mdigni.y.    but 
and  were   inclined    to    resent    the    cleaning   h 

n„    thP    .hole   they  were   tractable    and 
I  ™uld  make  no  distinctions.     On   the    whole 

a        ;s   the    transports  arrived  we    sent    them  to  Key  ^est 
easily  managed.     As   the    tran^u* 

for  the   admiral  to  dispose  of. 
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The   Confederate    conscription    was    in    full  blast,   and   in   that    sec- 
tion was  being  executed  ruthlessly.      This   caused  a   stampede   among  the 
white    inhabitants,    and  the   cracker   families  were   coming  claiming  aid 
and  protection    (mostly  women  with  their  children)  ,    and  one    and  all 
claiming  that   their  husbands   end  sons  were  Union  men  who  had  been    forc- 
ed  into    the   Rebel  army.      Poor,   half-starved   things.    If  they   hid   they 
were    surely  excusable.        A   few  men  also   came   claiming  to  be  Unionists 
who  had  escaped  the    conscription.   Some    of  them  brought   their    families 
with   them:    others    joined    their  families   who  had  already  reached  us 
while    they  were    in  hiding,  Most    of  them  elected  to   remain   on  St   Georges, 
They  could  erect   Palmetto  houses:    and  as   there  were  deer  and  some   cattle 
on   the   island   they    could,   by  hunting   and  fishing,   easily   take    care  of 
themselves.      For  everyone  had  his   rifle,    and  the  palmetto     scrub  was 
a  good  hiding   place,    and  they  were   under    i"he   protection   of    the    war- 
ships*   guns.      As   most    of   then  were   enlisted   in   a    refugee    regiment, 
which  a  Major  T7eeks   -   who   held   a  commission    issued  by   General  Newton 
commanding   the   Department   -    they  had   probably  told  the   truth   as    to 
their  being  Unionists.      The    remainder   of   these   refugees   we    turned  over 
to   the    army  at    Cedar  Keys   as   soonss    possible    after  they   came    to  us. 
But  how  the    pocr   things    did  die    off    *.    Half  starved,   as    they  were,    the 

heavy   army   rations    threw   them    into    fever,    which   carried  off   large 
numbers    in   a   short    time.      As    an    illustration:    During   the    following 
winter,   and  after    I  had  left    the    Somerset,      I    carried  a    family   of 
twelve    (    father,    mother   and   twn   girls)  named  Johnson  , to    Cedar  Keys. 
Some- time   after   I   visited   the   Keys,    and   saw  Mary,    the   oldest   girl:    and 
she   told  me   that   everyone    of  the   family   was   dead  of    the   fever  hut  her- 
self  and  her   father,   and  he   had  enlisted    in   the   refugee    regiment,    so 
she   was   alone.      "The   hell   of  war,    and   its    consequences." 
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But    there   was   another  element  that  was  claiming  assistance.  North- 
ern  families  who  had  been   caught   when   the  war  broke   out,   and  well  bred 
people.     They  had  lived  quietly  enough  until  the   conscription   was   order- 
ed.    Then  no  exception  was  made    in   their   favor.      A  Mr  Dodge,   his    wife, 
a   son  and  his   wife  I  a  younger  son  had  been    caught   and  sent   to    the  army.  ■ 
They  belonged   in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.     He   owned  one  of   the    three   cotton 
presses   at   Appalachicola,   and   received  and  forwarded  cotton.      A  Mr 
Cleave  land,    wife   and  daughter  of  Rhode    Island  -  he   was   a   cotton  sampler— 
his   two    sons  had  been  caught   and   sent    to  the  army.      They  were   sent 
North   in  the    transport  Union,    I   think,    and  were   gone   before  Captain 
Crossman  was   detached.     After  he   had  gone    a  Mrs   Pullman   and  a   little 
girl,   about    five,      (her  husband  was   a   furniture  dealer  at   Appalachicola 
had  gone   in  hiding,   and  had  succeeded   in   reaching  one    of  the   war  ves- 
sels(at   East   Pass,    I    think)    of  which She  knew.   Then  she   came    to  us.   At 
the    same  time    a  Mrs  Bond   end  her  little  boy,   not    far  from   five   years 
old.  Her  husband   was   a   civil  engineer,   and   they  were    located   in   Geor- 
gia  somewhere.      Ke    too  had   taken    to    the   woods   to   avoid  being   sent    to 
the   army,   and  had  got   on  board  the   blockading  vessel   at   St  Andrews,   of 
which   she   knew.      Then   the  Confederate    colonel  had  given   her   a  pass, 
authorizing  her  to    proceed  to  Appalachicola,  and   I  went   up    to    the    city 
K   with  an   armed   party   and  brought   her    down,   and    incidentally  about   thir- 
ty blacks.      To    do   this    I  had  to    seize   every  boat    on    the    water   front, 
order   its   owner  to   accompany   one    of  my  blue    jackets   whom   I    put    in 
charge,    load  her   ('the   boat)    with  blacks,    and  send  them   down    to   the 
steamer.   Sven   then    I    was    forced  to   leave    a  number  behind   for  want    of 
transportation.      These    women,    each   about   thirty   years   old, were  well 
bred   and  ladies    in   every   sense:    knew   their  husbands  were  safely  out    of 
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the  Confederacy,   and   they  were    in  safety   and  on    their  way    to -their 
former  home    in  the  North,    the    land  of  promise    to   them  at    that   time- 
But  both   instinctively  avoided  Captain   Budd,  and   all  other  women   who 
came   onboard  did  the  same.      I  had  given   them  the   use    of  my  room,   which 
opened  directly  on   the  quarter  deck:    and  they  used   it  as   a   sitting 
room  during    the    day  time,    I,   of  course,   having  access   to  my  desk  dur- 
ing the  day;    and   I  noticed   they  always  kept   the    door  partly   shut   when 
he  was  around. 

I   think  they  were  with  us   about    ten   days   before  the    transport 
came   along.     One  morning  Capt.  Budd  sent  his    steward  to  my  door  to    in- 
vite Mrs  Bond  to    take   breakfast   with  him.      She  did  not   want   to   go,    and 
appealed  to  ne.      But   I    told  her  she  had  better  accept:    that  he   could 
do  her.no    real  harm,   and  he  could,    if  he    chose   make  her  very  uncomfort- 
able  (    even    send  her   ashore    to   live    with  the      blacks)    and  I  had   reach- 
ed the   conclusion  that  he   was  vindictive   enough  to    do    so    if   she  had 

v. 

slighted  his    invitation    (but   perhaps   not).      So    I   accompanied     her   to 
the  door  of  his   room,   and  then   went    to    the    ward  room  for  my   own  break- 
fast.    Before   we   had  finished   she   came    in   amongst   us    like  a    tornado, 
eyes  blazing,   and_burst   out   :    "Now   I  want   to    take  my  breakfast  with 
gentlemen."      7/hen    I  had   finished  breakfast   and  went    out,    I    found  Budd 
walking   the    deck,    looking   like   a   baffled  hound:    and   I   guess  that  was 
what    he   really  was.        Then   the   transport    came   Captain  Budd  went    on- 
board  of  her,    leaving  me   as  usual   to   dispose   of  the    passengers   and 
contrabands    (Negroes)  .      I    sent  Mrs  Pullman   aid  K!rs  Bond    in   one   of  the 
cutters,   and    watched  them   as    they  boarded  the    ship.      As  Mrs   Bond  reach- 
ed  the    top   of  the   gangway   stairs   a  big,   broad-shouldered    fellow   caught 
her,    and   lifting  her   from   the   deck   carried  her  aft   out    of  my   sight, 
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boy  holding   to  her   skirts    toddling  behind,   safe  under   the    stars   and 
stripes   once   more,  bound  Korth  to   their  former  home,   ruined  financially 
but  happy   in  their  reunion.     Mrs  Pullman  must   wait  until  the    trans- 
port arrived  at  East  Pass   -  her  next   stopping  place   -  when   a   similar 
scene   would  be   enacted. 

My   situation  had  become    so    intolerable    that   I  had,    some  days  be- 
fore,  applied  to  the   admiral   for   transfer  to  some    other  vessel,  and 
a  day  or   two   3fter  the   transport  had  passed,   Acting  Ensign  James  P. 
Montague    (a  Sandwich  man)    came   to  \7est   Pass    in   the   U  .S..  Schooner  Two 
Sisters,   bringing  orders   detaching  me    from  the  Somerset,   ordering  ma 

to   assume    command  of   the    Two  Sisters,   and  to   Cruise   between  Cedar 
Key  and  Tampa  Bay.     'Then   ray  provisions    ran    short    I  was  to  report    to   the 
Flag  ship  at  Key  7?est   for  more.      Captain  Budd  handed  me   my  orders,   and 
directed  me    to   turn  over  the  muster  rolls   and   Executive  Officer's   ac- 
counts  to  Mr  (Acting  Master)    YJaugh,  and  to  report    to  him  when    I   was 
ready    to    leave    the   ship.      I    finished   that    piece   of  business,  and  was 
about    to    report   myself  ready  when   a  messenger  boy   called  my  attention 
to  the   men,   who  were   crowded    in    'he   waist    -  a   hundred   or  more   -  waiting 
to   bid  me   good-bye.    And  how   the    loyal  fellows   did  grip  and   shake   my 
hand:    and   old  Cambell   (Chief  Boatswain's  Mate)    old   sea   dog,   but  a   man 

to  tie    to,   blurted  out   "Y.'e're    d d   sorry   to   lose   you  Mr  Chatfield, 

\but   we    wish  you  good   luck."       I    reported    to  Captain   Eudd   that    I   had  car- 
ried  out   his   orders,    and   asked   permission    to    leave   the    ship,    ,vhich  he 
gave.      Then    I    lifted  my   cap   to   him  for  the    last    time,    passed   over   the 
side'   into   my   own  boat,   and    a  half  hour  later  was    standing  out   under 
full   sail.      I   had  a   command   of  my   own  now,   was   no    longer   Captain   Budd* s 
subordinate,    was    glad   I  had   seen    the    last    of  him,   and    so   was   a  happy 
man. 
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In  speaking  of  Captain  Budd  in  connection  with  his    inviting  Mrs 
nd  to  breakfast,   I  said  that   I  had  come   to  believe   that  he  was  vin- 
ctlve   enough  to   treat  her  shabbily  had  she   refused  his   invitation; 
id  a  short   time    after  we   parted  he   committed  an   act  which  I   think 
•oved   that   I  had  sized  him  up  correctly.        There  was   a  family  at    Ap- 

lachicola  consisting  of  a  young  middle-aged  couple,  with  no  chll- 
*en   (Monks  by  name).        He   was   a  member  of  a  company  of    irregulars, 
,ast   guards,   or  coast   patrol:    and,    I    suspect,   a  good  deal   of  a  devil, 
le   lived  quietly   in   a  neat,   moderately  sized,   well   furnished  home,       . 
ilch   I   was    told  was   their  own.      I  had  occasion   to   know  of  this,   for 

had  called  once   and  questioned  her,    and   she    appeared  to   be  a  decent 
oman.     Budd  went   there   with   an   armed  party,   who,  under  his  personal 
upervislon,   turned  her  out    and   then  burned  the  house    with  all   Its 
ontents.      This   seemed    to  me   a  pure  act   of  vandalism.      It   could   for- 
ard  the   Union   cause    in  no   way.      I  am  glad   I   was   not   compelled   to  have 
ny  part    in    it,  which   I   probably   should  had   I   then  been   serving  on- 
,oard  the  Somerset.      I   suppose  Budd  had  a   good   side,   but    I  never  got 
in  touch  with   it.      I  never  came   across   a  man  that  didn't  have    some 

■ood   in  him. 

Perhaps   my  use   of   the   title    of  Captain  may   be    confusing,   and    so 
[  had  better  explain.     When    I   entered  the  navy   the  rs  were  but   three 
grades   of  commissioned  officers,   Lieutenant , Commander   and  Captain, 
and  Passed  Midshipman,    one   who  was  waiting   for  his   commission.      A 
captain   when   commanding   a   squadron    .vas   officially    termed  Flag  Officer- 
By   courtesy  he  was   called  Commodore:    but   the    title   of  Commodore   was 
not   recornized  at   the  Department.      During   the   year   1862,   the   latter 
part,   Congress   rearranged   the    grades.  Midshipman  was   dropped,    the 
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Academy  boys  being  designated  Naval  Cadets;    from  that    they  p'assed   to 
Ensign,   the  lowest    commission:    then  Lieutenant,   Lieutenant   Commander, 
Commander,  Captain,    Commodore,   and  then  Rear  Admiral,   the   highest 
'grade.     Admiral  is   a  special   creation.   There  have  only  been  three: 
Farragut,   Porter,   and  now  Dewey.  _     Any  one   of  these   officers   (grades) 
may  be   placed   in   command  of  a    .var  vessel,   and  then   be  by  courtesy   call- 
ed Captain,  but  only  while    in   actual  command:    hence   Captain  Crossman, 
Captain  Budd,   Lieutenant   Commander  and  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
respectively. 

.     The  Two  Sisters   was  a    small   schooner  of  about   fifty   tons  measure- 
ment,  of   the   kind  used  by  the  Delaware  Bay  and   the   Chesapeake   oyster- 
men  J    a   fast   sailor,    capable    of  keeping  the   sea    in  all  weathers.   Ker 
complement   was   one   Acting  I.!aster  commanding,   and   one   Acting  Ensign,   and 
fifteen  enlisted  men;    and  being  a   tender   to  the   Flag  Ship  her  crew 
and  officers   were  bourne   on   the    Flag   ship's  book.      She   was   one   of   five 
fitted   out   by  the   Admiral   to    cruise   between    the   blockaded   ports   with 
a  view   to   capturing    the  many  small  vessels    seeking   an   entrance    in   the 
numerous    inlets   on    the   gulf   coast   of   Florida:    and   a   free  and   indepen- 
dent  service    it  was,    with  no    log  book,    and  no  accounts   of  any  kind, 
provisioned   for   thirty  days,    then   return    to  Key  Y?est   for   more,   make 
a   written   report   of   our  doings  addressed    to   tne   Commander  of  the    Flag 
ship,    but    rarely    to    the   Admiral,   have    a    chat   with   the    old   fellow,    then 
away   on   another   cruise.      Of  the    ^.z>.ny    incidents   occurring  between  Nov- 
ember 1863  and  May    1855  while    I    commanded  my   little   craft,    I   shall 

only  mention  a   few  of  the    most    important,    else   my   story   would   have    no 
end. 
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After  leaving  *est  Pass,   and  while  on  my  way  to  ay cruising 
ground,  between  Cedar  Keys  and  Tampa  Bay.  I  captured  a  .schooner,  out 
from  sssssu.  which  was   trying  to  get   into   the   inlet  of  Bead  Man's  Ba, 
L  was  not  much  of  a  prize,  being  hound  in  with  no  cargo.     I  sent  he 
t.  Key  West,   giving  Montague   four  men.  taking  all  the   schooner's  ere. 
captain  excepted .onhoa*,  the  Two  sisters.     Vou  must  V,ow  that  a  neu- 
tral  vessel   is  never  a  price  until  condemned  as   »*  by  a  prize   cour 
Consequently  the   =aFtain  must  never  be   t*e„  out  of  his  vessel.  The 
captors  slnply   «tt  her  to  port,   and  deliver  her  to  the   Prize  0-U. 
sl0ner.   when  their  duties   are   ended.      I    saw  the   captain   at  Key  .est 
t„  days  afterwards,  and  he  tailed  me  with  :    "You  we«    d--d  smart 

^•r*        Tf   vou'd  left  me    just    one   I 
to   take   every   man  onboard  your  craft.      M    you  a 

a**a   t^vln-  "    And  he    looked  fully   c 
would,  have    retaken   my  vessel  or  died  tryin&. 

,     i     ,  aii    thP   narks  of      *     genuine   descendant      of   the 
ble  of  It.     lie  had  all  the  raar^s  oi  & 

freebooters . 

,e  cruised  during  the  winter  =11  the  way  between  St  U.*.  and 
wu   Hossa,  as   we    received  orders,      overhauled  .any  vessels,  hut  . 
no  captures,      it  was  only  the  following   summer  that   Ganeral  Seymour 
Uft  Jacksonville   in  his  attempt   to   cross  Florida.     Canesville  was 

,    +.        t   Vr-,fl   verbal  orders   to   cruis 
understood  to  be  his  objective   point.      I  had    /.real 

;    off,   or   in    the   vicinity    of   the   Homosassa        river,   keep   things  es   n 

.„  .,,.in-  the   Rebel  coast  guards  on  the   1 
as  possible   with  a  view   to  .reaping  tne 

out.   an,    so    orevent    as   many   as   we    could    fro.    fining  General   Finegc 

hut  he.  the   admiral,   cautioned  ne   to  be  very  careful  end  not  lose 

of  my  men.  we  were  never  able  to  ,:ecP  the    chips   fully  manned.  Seam 

,ort.      It  was   easy  to  keeP  things   pretty  hot.     "e  carried  a  twelve 
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pound  rifled  Howitzer,  good  to   throw  a  shell  two   and  a  half  miles: 
|"  and  we   could  make  demonstrations  with,  the  boat.  But  Montague   was  not 
,    a  safe  man  to   send  away  in   the  boatw     He  was  such  a  fearless  fellow, 
Khat   once   out  of   reach  of  orders    there  was  no  telling  where   he    would 
!    go,  or  when  he   would   return.      I    spent  many  anxious  hours  wondering  what 

had  "become   of  him. 

As   is  well  known,  Seymour  was  badly  beaten  by   Finegan  at    01uste9, 
|    and  retreated  to  Jacksonville  with  the   remnant    of  his  army,   and  that 
:    ended  that    phase   of  my   service. 

It   was    in  June    1664  that   I   received  orders  to  relieve    the   steamer 
Hendrick  Hudson   in  charge   of  the    station   at   TamPa,   and  with  the    orders 
a  letter  from  the   Admiral's    secretary   (private  of  course)    but  evident!: 
inspired,   spying  that  Yellow   fever  was   racing   in  Havana,   and   would 
surely   reach  Key  Vest   and  get   among  the   squadron:    that   the   admiral  had 
decided  to   send  all   ships    infected   to   Tampa  Bay  for   isolation,  and  tha 
the   reason   for  putting  me    in   charge    was   on  account   of  my  small  crew: 
and   further  that    a  gang   of   carpenters  had  already   gone    to   build    a  hos- 
pital on  E£nont   Hey, and  a    surgeon   (Tcrker)    with   a   dozen   negro  nurses 
and  some  laborers  had  been        detailed   to  care   for   the  sick  and  bury 
the   dead:    that    the    surgeon   and  his  gang  would   be    independent   of  me, 
I    but   that    I  must    see   to    the   discipline   of  the  negroes:    and  in   a   foot     ■ 
|  note   the   admiral  hopes   that   you  will  not    let   the    fever  get    anong  your 
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I   relieved   '.he    Hendrick  Hudson   at    Tampa,   and   she    left    immediately 
The  hospital  was    finished   in   a   day  or  tw°    afterwards,   and  within   a 
week  the   steamer  I.'oluska   -   a    first   class   gunboat    -   with   a   complement 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  came    with  the   yellow    fever.    Commander 
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„„*„r     transferred  his   sl,fc  to  the  hospital.     I  »«» 
Glfford,  her  commander,   trans  __  . 

v       *  to  take  his  orders  as   In  *t7  bound,  he  being  my  senior, 
on  hoard  to  hi  ^^^ _ ...         ^  „ 

tol4  me  that  his  orders  wero   to  ^ 

'   „.  (the  admiral)  had  confidence   In  my  discretion. 

:"i„g  th.  case  I  should  claim  the  privilege  of  moving  my  vessel  at  any 
■    tlm9  without  referring  the  question  to  him,  which  he  assented       • 
'less  than  a  fortnl0ht   there  were   four  ships  in  Tampa  Bay.  and  later 
;;:!_  „  _ned.  all  abating  from..*  to  nine  .n 
„     *  men     and  Infected  with  yellow  fever.     They  soon  filled 
I     aTd'th     rest  of  the  sic,  had  to  he  cared   for  onhoard  their  respec- 
1    tal,   ana  _        _.        mvifl  necroes   not  un- 

it  was   a  pretty  anxious  time   for  me.     The  negroes   p> 

■ :::;  r^irTthe  i^  ^  -  -  -  -  »  - — 

Je facets  to  straighten   them  out.     »  isn't  worth  while  to  - 
the  means  ,  resorted  to:    sufficient   to  say  that  ^ ^^^ 
•       ta,le   thereafter,  and  that  ,ar*er  had  no   further  trouble  with  them. 
^  oaptalns  of  those   ships  had  enough  to  do  with  their  sic,. 

to  hoist  signal" Bory  the  dead"     with  my  dlstlngui: 
it  became  necessary   to  hoist  signal 

ln6  pennant  over  it.     That  meant  that   1  must    ta*e    the  corpse  f^he 
shlp.  Place   it   in  the   trench,    see   that   it  was  properly  numbed  (the 
oome   and  number  being  recorded   in  the  ship-s  log  boo,)    and  leave   1 
I    for  the  negroes  to     cover:    and  as  near  as   X  can  remember  X  buried 
slxty  in  that  way.     Perhaps  the    fever  was  of  a  mild  type:    or         may 
he  that  the  constat   fumigation  to  which  the  ships  were   subjected  h, 

».   that  mav  be,  by   the  end  of  August  we  were   free   of 
its   influence.  As   that  may  ™  .   "i 

,.        .   „„„   of  mv  crew  had  been  infected  with   it.     Havi 
the   disease,   and  not  one   or  my  crew 

'  no  surgeon   to    Interfax   1  had  taUen  my  own  precautions.  First,   and 

f0re  a  ship  arrived.   !  went   a  short  distance   inland  where   I  ^ew  so. 
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negroes  had  a  lime   kiln  and  got    a  quantity   of  quick   lime.  With  a   por- 
tion I   limed  my  little  vessel  throughout-     The   remainder  I  placed  on. 
Egmont  Key   in  a   convenient  place  near ."the   .shore  r   and  covered   it   to  pre- 
sent  its  "becoming   slaked,   slaking  a  small  portion  which  I  put    into    a 
i    tierce  and  covered    .  Then   when   signal"Bury *    the   dead-   was   set   I   picked 

■    ■''  * 

a  boat's  crew,   all  of  whom  used  tobacco,   went  myself  everytime,  and  we 
all  chewed  and  smoked   industriously  while   we    were    in   contact  with  the 

I   :•  ■    *  ■  -     .  • 

body.   Then  stripped,   washed  eachother  with  lime   water,    immersed  the 
clothes  we   had  on    in   line    water,    leaving  them  there   for  some  hours, 
rinsed       ourselves    in    sea    water*  and  then   put  on  a  clean  shirt,   which 
another  boat  had   left    at    a   convenient   place   a  short   distance  away. 

The    infected  ships  having   freed   themselves   of  the    disease   dispers- 
ed about   the    first   of  September,    leaving   about   one  hundred  of  their  men 
buried   in  Egmont  Key,    the  Kendrick  Hudson   resuming  charge   of   the    sta- 
tion,  and   I  had  orders    to    proceed   to  Key  West.      5ut   when    Commander 
Cifford  handed  me   my  orders    -  he  (our  surgeon  was   present)    asked  me 
what  precautions    I  had   taken    to   avoid   the   fever.      I   explained.   Then 
the   surgeon   asked  why,    and  what   my   theory   was.      I   told  hini  that    I   had 
come   to   the   conclusion  that  the   yellow  fever  germs   were  a   living  organ- 
ism,   in   the   nature   of  a   f  ly ,    floating   in   the    atmosphere,,    and  in  common 
with   all  animated  nature  were  endowed  with  the    instinct    of  self  preser- 
vation;     that   I    felt    sure    that    that    instinct   would   induce    it  to  avoid 
pressing   through  a   man's   mouth  \7hen  he    was   both   chewing   and   smoking 
tobacco  J    and   that    I    knew   that    iiuicklir::e    would    meconate     any   kind   of 
flesh,    -ind    that    I    felt    sure    it    would  also    meconate       a   yellow  germ. 

The   surgeon    said   that    as    a   precaution  he   didn't    think     my  method 
could  be    improved   upon,    (at    any   rate   none    of  us   contracted  the  dis- 
ease) . 
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I  had  now   served   twenty-eight   months   continuously,    and   I  applied 
for  three   months   leave   of  absence,   stating  the    fact    of  continuous    ser- 
vice.     The  admiral  granted  me   six  weeks   leave,   hut   did  not    permit  me 
to  go  North    in  the   transport  Union.      The   blockade    running   steamer 
Llataguarda,    captured  by  the  Magnolia,   had   just   been  condemned  as   law- 
ful prize  by   the   local  court.      The   squadron  was    short  of  men,   end  the 
admiral  would  not    permit    a  prize   crew  to  bo   detailed   to    take    the    prize 
Horth,    simply  a  prize  master  from  the  Magnolia.   Then   placed  her   in 

charge   of  officers   who  either  had  leave   of  absence   or  were   ordered 
north  (I   was   one)    with  a   crew   of  enlisted  men  whose   terms  had  expired. 
\7e  reached  Boston  safely  anchoring   at    quarantine    at    dark.      The   next 
morning   the   health  officer  boarded  us   and  made   his   inspection   (such 
as  ■  it   -.vas)    for  we    were    a   jolly   lot,  had  no    intention  of  being  quaran- 
tined  if  we    could  help   it.   So   we    entertained  him   generously   from  the 
contents   of  a  brandy   punch  bowl,    the    water   (heated)    which  went    into 
its   composition   being   obtained    from   a    cask  of   commissary  whiskey. 
Charley  iilackwell  had   somehow   got    possession   of  a   blank  permit   ^hich 
he  had  already    pulled   out,    and  when    inspection  was    over    the    fellow 
signed    it,   Iilackwell  guiding   his   hand.   Then  he   was    quickly   aided   to 
his   boat,    and  left    the  ship,    sitting   in    the   stem   with  his  head   rest- 
ing on    the    seat,   and  his    two   oarsmen    grinning.      I   happened   to   have 
charge    of   the   deck  at    the   tine,   had    instructed   the   boatswain's  mate 
to  hove    the    anchor  et    short   peak,    and    Then   the    bunt  was    just    clear  of 
the   paddle   wheel  struck   the    bell   for   full   speed,    which   the    engineers 
wlio   had   caught    on    to    the    trick   quickly  applied.       In   half   an  hour  we 
./ere   at    anchor  off  the  ITavy  Yard,    the    ship   turned   over   to   prize   mas- 
ter Porter   (of  the   Magnolia)    -./hen  the   rest    of  us  scattered..    I    reached 
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home  that   same  evening,    taking  your  mother  by   surprise.         It  was  now 
the  latter   part   of  September   1834,    ten   days   of  my   leave   had  already 
expired,   allowing  me   not  more   than    three    weeks  at   home,   for   I  must   re- 
port at  Key  Y7est   within   six  weeks,   or  give    a   reasonable    excuse   for 
not   doing  so,    else    there    would  be  Hell   Columbia      as    a   consequence. 

I   returned   to  Key     7est    in  the    transport  Union,   getting  there    on 
time,    and  resumed   command   of  my   little   vessel.      During   the    winter   I 
cruised  at    different    times   all   the   way   from  Punta  Rossa   to   St  Marks, 
but  most    of  the    time   between  St  Marks    and   Cedar  Keys.      The    Rebel   con- 
scription was   being  enforced,   and    throughout   Taylor  county   the    smoke 
from  burning  homesteads   was  going  up   In   all  directions.      The   plan   of 

the    conscript   officer  was   to  visit    every  home   which   contained   a  man, 
either   father  or  son,    fit    for  service.      If  the   man  was   there    they   took 
him  without   ceremony  and    forced  him    into   the   ranks.      If  he    was  not   at 
home   they   assumed   that   he   had  gone    into  hiding,   simply  burned    the   pre- 
mises and  left   the   family   to   shift    for    themselves.   Then   many   of    the 
poor,    harmless    things   would   seek   the  water   front,   get    on   the    outlying 
keys,    subsist    as  best    they    could,    trusting   to    luck   to   get    picked   up 
by  the   cruising  vessels,    and   conveyed   to   the   army   camps  where   there   was 
food.      V7e   had   orders   tc    grant   protection    to    all   blacks   claiming    it,    and 
to    such   of  the   whites   as   7ere   willing   to    take    the   oath   of   allegiance    to 
the  United   States.      2o   we    aide!  many   white    families    in   the   course   of 
the    lrst  year   of   the    war.      One    day,    off   the   Ocala     River,    I    discovered 
a  white    flag   on   an   outlying-  key,    snd    sent   "ontague   to   ascertain  what 
it   meant.      He    found    one   middle-aged  man  with  his   wife    and    family   of 
twelve   girls,    and   other   women   and   children    to    the  number    of   forty-two, 
all  half-  starved,    and   begging    to   be    tr-ken    to    the   nearest    plrce    where 
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food  could  be  had,   w*hile   Montague   uas   arranging    to   get    them  off  to   the 
vessel     he  heard  shots   on   the  mainland,   and  made   out    three  men   swimming 
toward  the  Key  with   a   pursuing   p^rty   firing  at  them.     Montague   went 
to   their  assistance,   driving  off  the   pursuers  with  his    longer  range 
rifles.     He   got    two.      The  other  was  hit,   and  sank  before   he   reached 
him.     The   two  rescued  men  elected   to   stay  on   the  Key  with  a  view   to 
aiding  their  families  as    soon  as   the   troops   engaged   in  conscription 
had  passed   on.      The    party   tetir  I    took   to    Cedar  Keys,   and   turned   over  to 
the  army  stationed  at   that    place.      It  was   the   Johnson   family   of   f our-.  - 
teen,   whom   I  have    already  mentioned  as   all  being  dead  with   fever  ex- 
cept   the    father  and    one    daughter,   when   I    again  visited  Cedar  Keys   some 
Tfeeks   later.     This   was    the    largest    party   I   ever  aided  at   one   time,    al- 
though I   assisted   several  others.      Commander  Fleming   of  the    Sagamore, 
stationed   at    Cedar  Keys,    scolded  a   good   deal   about  my   prowling  up  and 
down  the   coest    relieving  Rebels,    said  he    didn't   believe   our   orders    re- 
quired me   to   do    so,    and  that    they    ought    to    be    left    to   their   fate:    but 
I  knew   that   orders    permitted  me   tc   do    so,   and  I    also   knew   that  they 
were   in   trouble   because    they   resisted  being   forced   to  fight    against   us: 
and,    anyway,    I   couldn,t    see    the   poor   creatures   starve   when    I    could   help 
them:    and,    besides,    every  man    whose   home   was    in   the   South,   and  who    took 
no   active    part    in   the    rebellion   was   entitled  to   the   sympathy  and    pro- 
tection  of  the  United   States,   and   not    to  be  banned  as   a   Rebel.   Their 
position   was   herd    enough  without    that    sort    of  treatment. 

.     During   the   month   of  Rarch   (the    latter   pr-rt,    I    think    it   must    have 

been)    I  had   occasion    to    ~o    to  Punta   "Jossa,    and  when    at  the   mouth  of  the 

Caloosahatch 

bay,    three   miles   below   the   point,   which    is  at    the   mouth   of   the  ,     "  i: 

A 

river,    I  net    the    steamer  Honduras    (our   local   transport)    with   the    stars 
and    stripes   at    the    fore    (signal   that   the    General  -  Kewton   -  was   on 
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board)      Captain  Harris   had  never  been  up    the  Bay,    and  had  no  one  on 
board  who   could   pilot  hin.      I  had  been    to  Funta  Rossa,   end   el'so  to   Fort 
Myers   -  eight  miles  up   the  Galoosahatchee-,  several   tines,    so   told  Capt . 
Harris    to   follow  me   up   to  within      a  half  mile   of  the  point,   and   to   drop 
his  enchor  when    I  hove    too,    which  he    did.     Then   I   went    alongside  and 
General  Newton   showed  me    en   open   letter,    from  the  Admiral,   addressed 
to   the   several   commanding  officers   of    the    fleet,   stating   that  General 
Newton  had  planned   an  expedition  having   in  view   the   capture   of   St 
•MPrks,    and  also    for  the   release    of  the  Union   prisoners    camped  at    Thomas- .. 
vllle,   a   few  miles   distant   from  St  Marks,  and   directing   such  as  could 
be  apared  from   the    several  blockaded    ports   to  render  him  all  the    aid 
in   their  power:    and  he   (the  Admiral)    had  detailed  Act  .Vol. Lieut  .Charles 
H.Blackwell   to    accompany   the    expedition,    consult   with   the    commanding 
officers,    and   to   issue   orders    in  his   name.     As    I  was  a   cruiser  no   con- 
sultation was   necessary   in   my   case,    and   Blackwell    immediately  handed 
me   an   order  making  me    -   with  my   little    command   -      a   part   of    the   ex- 
pedition . 

For   the    carrying  out   of  his   ;;lan   General  Newton  had   the    Oth  U.S. 

infantry,   black  troops,    Lieut  .  Colonel  Purcell,   commanding,    camped 

company 
at    Punta  Rossa,    one   camping  at   Fort  Myers:    and  at   Fort  Myers    there 

were   also   a   lot   of   (    refugees    (crackers)    enlisted  under  a   Colonel  Crane, 

who   commanded    by  virtue   of  a    commission    issued  by  General  Newton.   These 

refugees  would  be    left    in   the  garrison   at    Fort  "vers,   and   platoon   of 

the    9th  at  Punta    Rossa:    the    remainder-   about   four  hundred    rifles   and 

one   field  piece   -   would   go  with   the    general.      In    camp   at   Cedar  Keys 

was    the   3rd   regiment  U.S.    black    infantry,  with  one    field  gun,    about 

four  hundred   enlisted  men,   commanded   by   Colonel  Tanshend.   and   also 

Major  Peek's    refugee    regiment,   not    exceeding    two  hundred,   the    whole 
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(excluding  such  gunboats    as  would   join)    of  one    thousand  enlisted  men. 

We  got   the    troops  with  their  equipments   on  board  the  Honduras  and 
the   army  transport   Hussar,   which  had   arrived  later  during  the    day. 
Then  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  all  possible   speed  to  Cedar  Keys 
to  notify  Colonel  Tanshend  to  prepare  his    troops,   the  general  waiting 
for  the  company  at    Fort  Myers,    to   reach  him.    I   left   Punta  Rossa   short- 
ly before  dark,   and  with  a    fresh  fair  wind  reached  Cedar  Keys    the  fol- 
lowing noon.  There   I    found  the  Magnolia   whose    admiral  had  sent  me    to 
join  the   expedition.     She   could  accommodate    five  hundred   troops  easi- 
ly, and  was   of  light  drought,  but    long     to   get  up  the  narrow   channel 
to  Depot  Key,,    where  the    troops  were  camped.     The  next  morning  both 
the    Honduras   and  the   Hussar  came,   and  the   general   ordered  both   to  go 
up   .o  Depot  Key   to  give   the  men   a   chance    to    stretch  their  legs:    and 
also    the  Magnolia  to  go  up   to    take   on   board   the    3rd  regiment.  Hone   of 
them  had  a   pilot,    and  no   officer  would  undertake    the    job,   so    it   fell 
to  me    to   do    it.      First    I    took   the  Honduras  up,    touched  bottom  once, 

.but   got    to    the   wharf  with   little    trouble:     then    the   Magnolia,    putting 
her  to  the   wharf,    or   rather  alongside   the   Honduras,    safely;,   but    I   cer- 
tainly did  not  have    twenty   feet    to   spare,    swinging  her  round  Grassy 
Key.   Then   the   army  pilot   (a  common    sailor,   unused   to   command)    had  got 
the  Hussar  aground  half  way  up:    and    it    fell  to  me   to   get  her  afloat, 

'  and  bring  her  up,   which   I   did.      Quite    late    in  the    evening  the   general 
sent  his   orderly   to    say  he   wished    to    see   me:    and  when   I   called  on  him, 
he   told  me  he   had  given   orders    for  the    troops   to    embark   at  daylight, 
and  he  wanted  me    t  o  be   on  board    to    start    the   steamers   as    soon   as    they 
were  on  board.      I   called  his  attention   to   the    fact    that    it   would   be 

•  half  ebb   at   daylight,   and  that   the   steamers  would  be  barely   afloat. 
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and  that  while    the  Hussar   could   go    down  at   low  water,   both   the    others 
must  wait  until  half  flood.      He    said    that    that  would  disarrange  his 
plans,  but   if  it   vfas  unavoidable    of   course  he  would  have   to   wait    for 
the   tide,   and   so  he    countermanded   his    orders,   and    the    troops  did  not 
embark  until  the  middle    of  the  next  forenoon.      Shortly  before  noon   I 
started  with  the   Magnolia,    and   by    rood   fortune    swung  her  round  Gras"sy 
Key  without  touching  bottom,    crept   down    the    channel  with  barely  water 
enough  to   float    her,#  and   anchored  her   in   the  harbor  at   3ea   Horse   Key. 

I  had  depended  'ipon   the  Honeysuckle    (blcckader)    to   furnish   a  boat 
to    take   me    back    for   the    Honduras^  but  the   boat    was   a    long   time   coming, 
and  when    it    came    it   was   a   dingy   thing  with  but    two   men    in    it.   Conse- 
quently  I   did  not   get   back  until   three    o'clock:    and    it  was   then  high 
tide.      Then   the    General,   who   was    on  board  the   Hussar,    and  would  not 
trust    the    army  pilot,    told  ne    to    take    the   Hussar   down   next,   and   then 
come    for   the   Honduras.   But   Captain  Harris  got    restless,    end  wouldn't 
wait   with  a    falling   tide,   and   so    started  with   the    army   pilot,   and   got 
aground  in    the  bend    at    Grassy   Hey,    and  when    I  boarded  him  he    was    swear- 
ing  at    the   pilot   for   an    incapable,   r-nd  at  himself   for   trusting  him. 
Captain   Ransom  of  the    3rd  regiment   had  already   cent   the    pilot   ashore, 
under   arrest,    and  was   as  mad  as   Harris    was   at    being   left  behind:    for 
the    General  had  already   started  T<zr   St  Marks,    taking  the   Magnolia 
^  with  him,    while   Ransom  was   on   board   the  Honduras   with  his    quota   of 
troops   with   no   chance    of  getting  away    before   the    next    afternoon.    I   got 
the   Honduras    afloat    during  the   night,    and  got   down   to    Sea  Horse   soon 
after  twelve    the   next   day.    The  Harris   took   the   Two  Sisters    in    tow,    and 
we    started   for  St  "arks,    twenty   hours    after    the    General  had  gene. 

V.'e   reached   our   destination   at   noon    the  next    day    in   a    fog,    found 
tile   Magnolia,   Hussar,   and    three    war   ships,   Moluska    (Commander  Gifford) 
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Erittania  and  Spiren ,   and  soon   after  the   Hendrick  Hudson   errived,   anch- 
ored some    four  miles   outside    the   ban    and  also  an   armed  schooner   (    I 
forget   her  name),    Acting  Wester  Kill  commanding,    on  blockade  nearer   In, 
she   being   a  sailing  vessel  Captain   Hill  did  not    care   to    risk  an  attack 
by  boats    in   the  narrow   waters  of  Spanish  Hole. 

I  reported  to  Captain   Giffoed,    accounted    for  my  absence    from  ray 
cruising  ground,    found   the    General    in    consultation  with  him,   and  that 
they  had  arranged   their  plan   of  attack,   which   they  gave   to  me    in    detail 
and   as  a   part   of  which  directed  me    to    take  Wajcr  \7eeks  ,   with  his   two 
hundred   refugees   onboard,   hunt   up  the    blockade r     (she   was  not    in  sight) 
select   an  officer  and  boat's   crew,   and   es    soon   as    it   was    dark  enough 
to    send  then  round  Light   House   Point,   and  up  a    stream  called  East    riv- 
er to  get  provisions,    and  hold  a  bridge   which  the   army  must    cross   on 

i 

their  march  to  St  l^arks.      Then   I    was    to    land    the    refugees    at   Light 
House  Point,  Major  TTee^s  having   orders    to  proceed  up    the  trail  to    the 
relief  of  the   blue    jackets   as    soon  as   possible.      And  all  this    Tas   done 
under    cover  of  darkness.    And   then   the    General   shook  hands   with  me,    and 
said     "Captain,   we   have    selected   -rcu   as   the   man    we   believe   most    capable 
to   carry   out    these    instructions.    Do    it    if  possible,    else    our  '.''hole    plan 
will  be   disarranged."      And   I   did    'lo    it. 

I    found  the  blockader  lying  within  half  a  mile    of  bar:    selected 
Acting  Ensign  Whitney   (I  knew  him,    rnd   that  he   was   to   be    depended  upon) 
directed  him   to    pick  his   ten   men,    all   the    largest    of   the    schooner's   two 
boats   could  carry,   and    started  him   an  hour  before   dark,    cautioning  him 
not    to  go  beyond  the   bar  until    it   was   dark,    then    to    creep  around    Light 
House   Point,   and  up  East   River   as    quietly  as    possible,    ambush  his   boat 
at    some    convenient   place,  march  his  men  up   and  then   ambush  them    in 
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such  a   situation   as    to  command  the  bridge  with  his  rifles,   but  not 
to  show  himself,     or  make    the    least  noise   unless    it    became   necessary 
to  open   fire,    and  not  to.  open   fire   because  he   saw  nen  ,  but    only   in   case 
an  attempt  was  made    to   destroy   the   bridge.      The  bridge  might  not   be 

guarded,   but    it  was  possible    it  night   be,   for   Charley        that   alert 

naval  officer  -  was   still   in   command  at   St  Marks,   and   I  had  had  a   taste 
of  his  metal  at   Port    Leon   the   previous    summer:    and    I   promised  Whitney 
that,   with   decent    luck,    I  would  have   the    refugees  up  to   the  bridge   by 
daylight,   or  very  soon  after   to    relieve  him. 

Then  after   it   was   fairly  dark,    I  having  the   correct    bearings  of 
the   bar,  started   to   get   the    refugees  ashore:    got   over   the    bar  without 
accident,    and  going  very    slowly   felt   my  way  up  the    channel,   hoping  to 
reach  the    dilapidated     wharf  at    the    Light  House.    (It  was   all   feel,    for 
.between  darkness   and   fog   it   was    impossible    to   see)  .      Finally   I    ran  hard 
aground,   fortunately  on   the    shore    si^e   of  the    channel,    pretty   sure    I 
was   somewhere   near   the    Lighthouse,   but   not   knowing    just    where:    and   not 
knowing  the   condition   of  the    shore,   whether   a    swamp   or   firm   ground, 
Then   1   sent  ay   subordinate,  I'r  Luck,    (I.'ontf.gue  had  been    promoted  to 
Acting  Liaster,   and  ordered   elsewhere)    with   orders   to    land    two   men  who 
would  walk   to    test   the    condition   of  the   ground,   while   he,    with  the    boat 
traced   the  shore,   keeping    in 'touch   with  them,   and    so    find  the    Light- 
house;   and  also    if  the    troops    could   raach    it    from    that   point.   He   re- 
turned  in   about    an   hour,    and  reported   that   we   -ere    a    quarter    of  a   mile 
below   the    Lighthouse,   and    that   the   ground  was    fit   to   march  upon.    I 
solved    the   problem   of  getting   two  hundred  men   ashore,   with  one   small 
•  boat,    by   running  a    line    ashore,    put    one  seaman  i-n  her,    and  hauling  her 
too    ana   fro    by   the    line.      But    it    took    come    time    to    do    it,    and    it    was 
four  o'clock  when    it  was   accomplished.      Then  Major  Weeks  demured   at 
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surtln6.    Be  was  afraid  or  6.«mg  Ms  men  -«-  -  «-  •--     - 

'   told  htm  thst  ha  -.  SO  to  «.   relief  or  Whitney:    «-.  X  -  b,e 

en^sted  by  General  Hewton  with  the   cabins  out   of  this   part   of  hi.      . 
entrusted  by  th8   rlok 

plan,  considering  myself  in  command:    and  that   I 
f  Whltney-S  being  overpowered,   perhaps   captured,  and  the  bridge     e 
stroyed  hy  .a«lng  here  until  dayUEht?   that    I  -Id  *>  with  him  (I 
.a5  not  sure  that   Whitney  would  take  orders,   or  even  advice.from  en 
arBy  officer,  especially   «*»  a  Major  commanding  a  lot  of  refugees     hy 
vlrtue  of  e  commission   issued  hy  a  brigadier  general,  and  not  hy  the 
,„  Department,   and  that  my  heat   would  trace  the  shore   and  so  guide 
us  over  the  ground  my  men  had  aiready  walked  over,   and  reported  as 
safe.     The  Major  demured  at  the   idea  of  my  having  authority  over  hi* 
a«er  he   was   landed.     However,   he   was   a  good  fellow,  not  one  to  split 
hatra,  so  we   started,    reached  the   Lighthouse  all  right,  and   from  there 
„  had  the  old  trail,  much  overgrown  hy  long  swale   grass,  across  the 
1M  .round  between  the   lighthouse  and  the  woods:    hut   still   firm  ground. 
„Hh  no  danger  of  getting  stalled.      It  was  getting  to   he  daylight  be- 
fore we   reached   the  bridge:    and  when  we  were  within  ahout  a  thousand 
yards  Whitney  woke  things  up  with  his  rifles.   First   a  full  volley, 
tnen  dropping  shots,   that    sent  us   to   a  douhle  cuick.   the  Major  deploy- 
ing his  mer.  as  we   advanced.     1   fired  three  shots  from  my  revolver  as 
a  signal  to  -.Vhitney  to  fall  hack,   which  he  did.     He   explained  that  as 
scon   as    it   was    light    four   a«ed  men  had  started  to  walk  across  the        . 
Drid.e.    in  his   direction.      Evidently   they  knew   nothing   of  his  heing 
thereto   receive    them.   Then  he    had    opened   fire,   and   drove   them  hack: 

v       „f  ,'hnts  had  cone    from  that   side,  at   least  thirty  or 
hut  that  a  number  of  snots  nan  coi-ie 

forty   in  all.  There  must  have   been  more  than  the  four  he  had  seen  con- 
cealed   in   the   scrub   on   that    side.   3one   of  his   men  were   hurt:    and  I 


directed  him  to   fall  back  out   of  sight   of  the  bridge,   then  c ire  1b 
round,   recover  his   boat,   and  return  to  his    ship.     He  had   done   his   part 
of  the   work,    and  cUa      it  well,   good  fellow  that  he  was.  He   begged  to 
be   allowed  to   remain  and   Join   in   the   fight,  but    I   told  him  that  the 
squadron  was  so    short   of  men    that  one   seaman  was  worth  a   dozen  sol- 
diers,  and  so  he  must   keep  his   men    out  of  it.   So  he    went.      I    should 
have  gone  with  him,   but   curiosity,   I   suppose    it   was,    induced  me   t0   stay 
with  the   Major.      I    told  him  I  had  finished  my  part   of  the    job,  and  did 
not   claim   any   further  authority   over  him.   He   laughed  and   said  he    sup- 
posed not.      It  was  while   talking    to  him  that    I   came  nearer  to   getting 
hit   than    at   any  other  time   during   the    war.  We   were    in   the  road  (the   men 
were    in   the   scrub  on  each  side   of  it)   he   kept   moving,  when  he  said: 
"Chatfield,   you  keep  moving  or  you'll  get   shot,    there    are    sharp-shoot- 
ers among   those    fellows   watching   for  officers,   and    if  you   stand   still 
long  enough  one   of  them  will  get   a  jtjead  on  you,   and  your  uniform  makes 
a  conspicuous   mark,"    and   just    then   a   bullet    took    the   shoulder   strap 
off   one    of  my   shoulders.      It   didn't    touch   the    skin   or  even    tear   the 
coat,  but    it   was   quite  near   enough. 

I   really  had  no  business   there,   but    I   did  not    think   it    prudent  to 
attempt    to  walk  two  miles    to   the   point   alone.   There   might  be    some    stray 
crackers   along   the   route,   and    I   might   be    taken    prisoner,    or  even  killed 
by  them,    and  that    would  have   counted  against   me    in    the    service.    For 
having   fulfilled  my    instructions,   and  having  had  an    opportunity   to    re- 
turn  with  Vt'hitney,    I   was    absent    from  my  command  without   authority:    and 
I  had   stretched  my   oroers   by  going  to    the    front    to    look  after  Whitney . 

So- I   stayed  where   I    w?s,    and    in      something   over   an  hour,  L!ajor 

of   the    3rd,    with   a  body    of  his   black  followers,'   and   after   a   few  words 
with  Major  Weeks,   saying   that   he   was  not   going    to   stay    there    and  give 
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the    rebs   time    to  accumulate  a   force    to  oppose    the    crossing,   rushed 
his  black  fellows  across   the  "bridge.      The  enemy  concentrated   their 
fire  upon  the   column,   disabled   a   few,   then   scattered  through  the   scrub 
in  retreat.      I   concluded  it  was  safe   for  me   to  retreat   too,  and  so  tod- 
dled back  to  the  point   alone.      Then   I   learned  that   the    fog  having  lift- 
ed soon   after  midnight  (it  didn't   lift    in  the   harbor  until  daylight) 
the   fleet  had  got   underway,    stood   in,  and   at   peep-o-day   the  Moluska  - 
the   only  one   that  had  a  pilot   -  followed  by  the  Magnolia   and  Hussar, 
had  crossed  the   bar,    reached,   and  were    anchored  in   Spanish  Hole^    the' 
Honduras,  Brittania  and  Spiren  were  all  three  aground  some   distance 
below-J   and  that   the   General  hearing   the    firing  had  hurried  the  Major, 
with  as  many  men  as    the  boats  could  land   in  one    trip,   off  to   the   as- 
sistance   of  7eeks. 

I  had  been   on  my  feet    twenty  hours,*  had  eaten  a   few  mouth fuls,    as 
I 'could  catch   them/  was  wet,    tired,    and  sleepy:    but   I  reported  to  the 
General   the   conditions   at   the    front,    and  received  his    thanks.   Then  he 
looked   at  me    and  said;       "I   guess   you're    tired  enough  Captain,   but   I 
wish  you'd   take    your  vessel,   go   down    to   the  Honduras,   and   get   those 
horses  and  mules    (some    twenty   odd)    bring  then  up,    and   land   them  on   the 

point   so    they   can  be    fed,    and  be    in    condition    to    start    in    the   morning. 
I  was    tired:    but   I   guess  that   was   what    I   was   there    for:    so    I  went  ,   got 
the   animals   ashore   before   dark,   and    then   too   tired   and   sleepy  to   bother 
about   supper   (I  had  eaten   dinner  while   they  were    taking   in   the  horses) 
went    to   my  berth   and   slept   until  morning. 

In  the   morning   the   General   started,  getting   away   about  eight 
o'clock.      I    shall  not   attempt   to   give   a   detailed  account    of   the   march, 
battle    and  retreat   after   being  badly  beaten.      The   General  had   intended 
to   cross  the   3t  Marks   River  at  Newport,    Two  ^iles   above    the   town   of 
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St  Marks   there    was  a  bridge,  and.  also  a  deep  water  ford  at   that   place* 
But  Major  I7eek*s  refugees,    who  were    scouting  between  the   East   River 
and  the   St  Marks,    reported   the  bridge  burned:    and   as  the   ford  was   too 
deep  for  artillery,  he  was  obliged  to   take   a  route   four  miles   further 
up,  v/here   a  narrow  corduroy  road,   a   quarter  of  a   mile    long,    crossed 
a  big  swamp,    the  source   of  the    river.      In   front   of  the  road,   some    thir- 
ty feet   back,    was  a    ridge   of  sandy  hills,    ten  or   fifteen   high,    and   cov- 
ered with  a   thick  growth  of  palmetto   scrub.   The    road   turned   the  ridge, 
passed  between   it   and  the    swamp,   entering  the   corduroy  directly    in   '-.-■'  . 
front  of   it.     Major  77eeks,    with  most   of  his  men,   was   left    to  guard  the 
ford  at  Newport.   Captain  Strickland,   with  a   smaller  party  of  observa- 
tion was    sent    to  the  head  of   the   swamp  four  miles  above.     These  pre- 
cautions  were    taken   to   prevent   a   possible  rebel  force  getting   in  the 
rear  without   the  general's   knowledge.   There    the    troops   camped  for  the 
night.     Next   morning   they   crossed   the   swamp  by  the    corduroy  eight  hun- 
dred,  all  blacks,    intending   to    turn  by   left   flank  march   the    six  miles 

to  St  Marks,    take   the    four  gun  battery    in   the   rear,  and    then  make    a 
dash   for  Thomesville,    relieve    the   Union   prisoners,    and    return  by   the 
way   they   came,   or  ree'mbark  at   St  Marks,    If  the   war  vessels    succeeded 
In   getting   far  enough  up   the    river   to   protect   them  with  their  heavy 
guns.      Instead  of  carrying  out    the    plan    they  were  attacked   as    soon  as 
they  were   clear  of  the    swamp  by  a   Rebel   force   under  General  Samual 
Miller,   hidden    in  the  woods  between   the   swamp   and  the    Fernandina  and 
St  Marks  Railroad,    which   ran    a   short   distance   back,   and   parallel  with 
the    swamp.  Evidently   the    Rebel   force    was  nearly  or   quite    equal  with  our 
Own,    for  at   the  end  of  two   hours'    fighting,   while    our   fellows  had   cap- 
tured one   field  piece,    they  had   failed   to    clear   the    woods   of  the    enemy, 
and  they  had  been    losing  men   fast.      It  was   then   that   they  heard    car 
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whistles    in  the  rear  of  the    enemy,   and    in  a   short    tine   the   Rebel   fire 
increased  to   such  an  extent    that  General  Newton  knew  they  had  received 
reinforcements,   and  that   he   must   retreat   at   once,    or   lose   the    whole   of 
his   little    array.     He  must    have  had  his  plan  all   arranged.   For  he    imme- 
diately  sent   Colonel  Tanshend  with   two   companies,   and  the   three    field 
£uns,  with  orders   to  mark  both  men  and  guns    in  the   Palmetto   scrub   on 
that    sand  ridge   at    the   opposite   end  of  the   corduroy,   and  at  the    same 
time   orders  to   the   different    commanders   that    at   a   signal    (understood) 
to  order  a   retreat    en  masse,    then   rush   ahead  of   the  men,  halt   and  re- 
form them  behind   the    sand  ridge,   shoot    and  kill   if  necessary:    but   at 
any  cost   prevent  a   stampede.     Tanshend  was  quick.  He   certainly  could 
not  have    got    in  position  when  his  orderly  reported  him  so  ready,    then 
the   signal,   and  the   rush  en  masse.      The   officers  did  not  have    to    shoot. 
The  negroes   were  by  no  means  panic    striken.  On   the  contrary  they   were 
halted  and  gotten    into    line    without  difficulty.      The   Confederates    fol- 
lowed quickly,    simply   packed  the    corduroy,   and  pressed  forward  like 
a   flock  of  sheep.     Then  Tanshend  when   they  were  within   fifty  feet   of 
the   edge   of   the    swamp,   and  one  hundred   from   the    muzzle   of  his   guns, 
opened   fire,   grape    shot,    point   blank,   straight  down   the   corduroy,  while 
his  two    companies   of     infantry   on  his   flanks,    close   to   the   guns,    four 
deep,    sent   their  rifle   balls   in  the    same    direction.      Tanshend   fired 
three   rounds,   then   ceased:    and  when   the    smoke    lifted,   not   a   single  man 
was   on  his  feet   the    full  length   of  the   corduroy.      Probably  a  goodly 
number   were   not  hit   at    all,   but    simply   dropped  with   their  striken 
comrades,   unable    to   stand   such  a  hailstorm   of  death-dealing   lead.   Then 
the   word   came   to    retreat,   and   the  march    back  to    the    transports.   Hajor 
weeks    joined   the   column,   keeping  the   river,   watching   for  a    possible 
pursuit,   but   was   not   molested:    only  half   a    dozen  horsemen   showing 
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themselves   In  the  distance.     Strickland  never  returned.     He,   with  his 
small  party,   was   captured  by  some    irregulars   at  the   head  of4  the   big 
swamp,   and  he  was    shot  as  a   deserter  a  day  or  two  after,    the  alterna- 
tive  to   the  execution  being  that  he   should   join   the    Confederate   army, 
which  he  refused   to   do.     He  had  never  been   with    the   Rebel  collars,  had 
escaped  conscription,   that   was    all:    but    they  called  it   desertion  and 
shot  him.     He   was    just   a   common   cracker  of  the  better   sort,   who   refus- 
ed to    fight   against   the  United  States.   A  brave    fellow.    I   knew  him  very 
tfell.  Another  phase    of  the  "Hell  of  '.7a r"  . 

The   troops    camped  that  night    above    the   East   River,   and  the    fol- 
lowing day   reached   Lighthouse   Point,    the    last   getting   in   about   noon. 

Then   came   the  Master,    and   the    ascertaining  the    losses  with  this   re- 
sult:   two  hundred  and   fifty  blacks   left   on    the   battlefield:    all  either 
dead  or  mortally  wounded:    about   fifty  more   or   less  badly  wounded,  not 
counting   slight   wounds   which  did  not    require   surgical   treatment:    three 
hundred   of  the    rank  and   file    (nearly   forty  per    cent   of  the   number  en- 
gaged).  Stratton,   chief  Aid,      "tilled,    shot    through  the    spine*      Tile 
major  of  the    3rd   regiment,    abdomen    torn   open   by  a    piece   of  shell:    Han- 
som,  captain,    thigh   shattered.   Both  died.    Carpenter,   lieutenant   of  the 
9th,    leg  disabled   (knee,    I    think) .   Cne    of  his  men  helped  him  mount   a 
mule,    and  he   reached   the   Point.      Another   lieutenant   of   the    9th  shot    in 
•the   eye   and   a   cheek  bone    shattered.    Tanshend  hit    in  the  forearm,   a 
slight   wound:    three    other  officers   siip-htlv    /lUr^»   but    remained  with 
their  men,   nine    in   all.      The    reembsrkrr.ent   was    finished  the  next    day. 
The    wounded  with  their  attendants,    and    the   horses    and  mules   were   put 
on  board  the  Hussar,   and    she    went    direct   to   Key  'Jest:    the    9th  and  the 

refugee    regiment    on  board   the  Magnolia:     the   3rd  with  the   General,   and 
what   was    left    of  his    staff, on   board    the      Honduras,    who   too'k  my   little 
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craft    in    tow,   and  with   the   Hendrick  Hudson    in   company,    went   to   Cedar 
Keys.     There   the  Magnolia   landed  the    refugee   regiment,    took  on  board 
a  mess   of   flotsara>    in   the   shape    of  a  ,lot   of  contrabands   of  all  ages 
and   sex,    and  went    to    punta  Rossa    to   land    the    9th  Regiment   (what  was 
left   of   it).      The  Honduras   landed   the    3rd,   then  went    to   Key  West.   Rock- 
well resumed  command  of   the  Hendrick  Hudson.   The   General   and  his   one 
staff  officer  Thompson,    and   the    body    of  Stratton,   went   to  Key   West  with 
Rockwell.     The  Magnolia  hadn't   sufficient  coal    to    enable   her  to  reach 
Key   West.   So   I  went    to  Tampa,   took  on   ten   tons,  which  I   delivered  to 
her  at   Punta  Rossa.   Then    she   went   to  Key   West,   and  so   ended  what   I  be- 
lieve  was  the    last   battle   of  the   Civil  War.   Small,    it   is   true,   but  a 
little   distinct,    complete    in    itself,   and  not    auxiliary      to    some    larger 
movement.    For,as   we    soon    found  out,    Lee   had   elready    surrendered   to 
Grant,    and  Johnson  surrendered  either    that    day  or   a   day  or  two    after 
our  fight. 

As    soon   as   Genaral  "eflton  had    str.rtedrthe    three,  war  vessels,   Mol- 
uska,   Srittania,    and  Spiren  made    their   attempt   to   get   up  to    the    town 
of   lit  Marks,   with   a  view   to    render    any  assistance    they  could.   They  all 
Sot    aground  within   a    short    quarter   of  a   mile    above    the    Lighthouse,    and 
they  never  got    any  further.      On    the   contrary,   with   considerable  hard 

work   (warpinc)    they  got   back    into   Spanish  Hole    about    the    time    the 

troops   returned. 

I    think   I    will  mention   one   man   who   was    lost    in    that   battle.      He 
was   a   sergeant   of  the    9th  regiment,    of  the    color   of  an   ordinary  negro, 
with  kinky  hair,   but   with   a   Caucasian      face,    somethinc   over   six    feet 
in  night,    spare   of   flesh,    rather    inclined   to    slenderness.      I    think  he 
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cust  have  had  a   slight    strain   of  white   blood  In  his  veins.    In   language 
and  deportment    a   gentleman,   evidently  well   educated,   with  nothing  ser- 
vile  about  him,    fit    to   command   a   regiment.      I  had  had  him  with  his  ': 
squad  on  board  my   little   vessel  for  forty-eight  hours,   while   getting 
troops  up   the   Caloosahatchee    to    Fort  i.lyers,   aome   months  before:    and 
when   we   had   reached  the   front,    instead  of  hustling   ashore    as        enlist- 
ed men    invariably  do,  he    stepped  aft,    lifted  his   cap,   and  thanked  me 
for  the    courteous    treatment  he   had  received  while   on  board.      I  noticed 
that  when   the   white   officers   spoke   of  his   loss   it  was  not   only  with 
regret,   but   also    in  a   tone    in  which  men   speak  of  equals.      I  have   often 
wondered  what   his   antecedents  were. 

YThenever   I    think  of   this  utterly  useless   loss  of  life    it    is  a 
source     of  sat isf act  ion    to  me    to   remember  that  no  helpless   person   suf- 
fered on   account   of  the    raid.      The   march  and  the  battle    were   both  on 
unoccupied  ground.   No   homestead  was  burned,   and  no  non-combattant    in- 
jured  in  any  way. 

After  delivering   the  'coal   to    the   Magnolia    I  went   direct    to  Tampa 
to   report    to   Commander  De   Eaven      (I    forget   what    war  vessel  he    command- 
ed:   but    it   was   the    same   one   that   was    sunk,  off   Vineyard  Haven   some 
years  ago    in   a   collision   with  the    schooner  George    Lowell}    my   reasons" 
for  being  off  my    cruising  ground   without  orders     "rom  him   (the   squadron 
had    just    been   divided   into   two   divisions,   each  being  placed  under  the 
ordirs  of  a   division   commander)    Da   Haven    common ded  the    division    I   was 
in.      After  receiving  my   report    De   Haven    directed  me    to    take    two    refu- 
gee  women,   with   their   children,    and   a    dozen   or  more   blacks   of  both 
•sexes    to   Tunta   7.ossa,   and   turn   them   over  to    the    army   for   care   and   sub- 
sistabce.    which    I   did.      Cn    the   way  back    I    stopped  at    Charlotte   Harbor: 
I  don't    remember  why,    and  while    there    the   Admiral,  with   first    ccptain 
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Read  Warden,  who  were  on  a  town  inspection  of  the  fleet  came  into  the 
harbor,  and  much  to  xay   surprise  came  on  board  the  Two  Sisters.   Cap- 
tain Warden  told  me  the  Admiral  wished  particularly  to  inspect  my  ves- 
sel: and  inspect  he r  he  did,  very  thoroughly:  and  he  pronounced  her 
clean  and  in  excellent  condition.  Well  he  might.  The  whole  crew  had 
worked  steadily  recently,  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  that  ten  tons 
of  coal..   Then  he  wished  to  see  the  men  put  through  their  drill,  both 
gun  and  small  arms:  then  he  complimented  me  on  the  excellent  condition 
my  command  was  in  after  the  Irregular  work  on  which  we  had  been  recent- 
ly employed,  handed  me  an  envelope  which  he  directed  me  to  take  to  ... 

Key  West  immediately,  and  deliver  to  Commander  Robert  Handy  of  the 
Flag  Ship  Dale,   who  was  in  charge  of  headquarters  during  his  (the 
admiral's  absence):  and  then  he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said:  MI  have 
named  a  board  of  officers  who  will  examine  you,  f0r  promotion,  and  it 
comes  in  this  way.   General  Eewton  mentioned  you  so  favorably  in  his 
despatches  to  the  War  Department  that  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  an  ex- 
tract of  the  report  to  Secretary  Welles  of  the  TIavy,  and  he  has  sent 
me  orders  to  have  you  examined  immediately".   It  goes  without  saying 
that  I  was  pleased,  and  equally  so  that  I  was  surprised.  I  had  not 
asked  for  promotions (Many  did)   and  coming  to  me  in  that  way  I  think 

fully  justified  my  being  so:  and  I  had  taken  genuine  liking  to  General 
Jack,  as  we  had  come  to  call  him,  and  was  pleased  to  know  that  my  ser- 
\   vices  were  appreciated  by  him. 

It  may  seem  to  you,  my  children,  that  I  am  giving  undue  prominence 
to  my  own  part  in  this  affair:  but  you  must  remember  that  I  am  writing 

my  own  personal  history,  and  that  my  position  was  unique.   I  was  in 
the  prime  of  young  manhood,  recognized  as  a  man  experienced  in  seaman- 
ship, held  a  rank  in  the  ITavy  which  entitled  me  to  be  consulted  as  to 
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the   details  of  such  measures   as   I   was   expected   to  execute,   that   I  was 
stlil  in  active   command  of  my  own  vessel,    and  at    the   same   time,  a  vol- 
unteer on   the    staff  of  General  Newton.      So   the  general  never  gave  me 

positive   orders,   but    simply   indicated  what  he  wished  me    to   do:    and  then 
f 

left  me   to  work  out   the   details   according  to  my  own    judgment.    In   this 
I  differed  from  Rockwell.   He   was   regularly  detailed  "by  the   Admiral, 
and  was  relieved  of  his   command   (the  Hendrick  Hudson)    while    serving  on 
Newton's   staff. 

I  went    immediately   to  Key  '.Test,    delivered  my  despatch  to  Command- 
er Handy,   and  was   directed  by  him   to  be   on  board  the   Honduras   at    two 
o'clock  the    same    afternoon,   where   a  board  of  officers   would  convene   to 
examine  me    for  promotion.      I    found  Commander  Cooper  alone.   I  had  a   club 
room  acquaintance   with  him,    and  he    said:    "The   other  members  have   not 
arrived,    let's   light   our  pipes   and  have   a   smoke   while   we    are   waiting." 
Then  we   chatted  about  how   long   I  had  been    in   the    service,  what    ships   I 
had   served    in:    said  he   knew   Crossman  very   well,    and    wished   to   know  how 
long   I  had  served  him  as  Executive   Officer:    whether    I  had  commanded  a 
division,    the  number   and   caliber  of  the    guns,   and  the   number  of  men 
necessary   to  man  them.      Ml  this   in  a   conversational  way.    Then  Command- 
er Handy   and  Harris    came,   and  Cooper    said:       "I  have   been   talking  with 
Captain  Chatfield   (Captain   by   courtesy)    and   find  him  well  up   in   gunnery. 
vThen  Handy    asked  where    I  had  been    employed  before   entering   the  Navy:  • 
and  when  he    found   that    I  had  commanded   a   ship    in   the   Tacific   'Jhale 
Fishery,    and  was   a   world   cruiser,   he    said   that    I  must   be   a   better   prac- 
tical  seaman   than  he   was:     for  his    seamanship  was  most   theoretical:    but 
he    wished   to  know    if   I    could    find  a    ship's    position   by   lunar  observa- 
tions:   and  when    I    repeated  the   rules    for   taking   the   observations,   and 
the    working  out   of  the   result,   he    said  he   was    satisfied  as    to  my  qual- 
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UU..1-  as  a  navlSator.  ana  turned  .=  over  to  Harris.  H,  said  *.* 
,.W  serve,  in  «h.   «  «—  for  tne   past   three  veers.  had  Known 

.„„  I  was  as  well  «~lifl.o  to  examine  hi,  as  he   was  to   examine  -. 
*»  Handy  (temporary  chief  of  s.uadron,    shoo,  hands  ,1th  -.  oonerat- 
ulated  me  upon  PassinS  such  a  successful  examination,  an,  directed  me 
t0  take  on  such  stores  as   I  needed  and  return   to  my  cruisine  Cround. 

•      „™.      Deer     We    I      It   was  no  more   than  a    smoie    talk. 
Successful  examination    .      Dear,   -e 

forwards   =— ,  Cooper  as*ed  Be   e    few   questions   concerning 
emotional   lew   and  courtesy,   cone   the.   this:    "In   case   you  were    in 
.  foreiEn  port  in  company  with  a  .ore  powerful  ship  of  some  nation  oth- 
er than  the  one   in  whose  harhor  you  were  lying,   and  the  colander  of 
U»t  ship  should  ill  treat   you   in   any  way.   or  show  disrespect  to  the 

,    o  ^0oi    to    for   -protection  and 
flag  under  ,hich  you   sailed,   who   would  you   appeal    to  P 

a      <v^   I    told  him   I   should   appeal   to  ny   own   Cov- 
redress  ?"      *   blundered,    for   I    tola  nin 

v.        »a*     ultimately,    of   course:    but   you   would  be   the   guests 
ernment:    but  he    said,   ultimately, 

,f  the  nation   having  iurisdiction  over  the  harhor   in  which  you  were   Iy- 
er properly,   and  the   appeal   should  first   he    to   the  port:      hut    I   celled 
his   attention   to   the    fact    that    the    mcate  Essex   was   destroyed  hy    the 
-.rltish  Captain  Eilyard  while  within   the    jurisdiction  of  Chili:    and 
tnat   the   American   privateer   Gencrel  Matrons  was   also   destroyed  hy   a 
3rltish  war  captain  while    lyinc  under   the   cuns   of   a     hattery   at    Fayall, 
„«„!»   the    jurisdiction    of  rortu.al.    end    I   never  heard   that  m;1and  we: 

nsQP      -00 ^r   singly  renar'^ed  that" both  na- 
called   to   account    in   eitner   case,    .oo^i    sin*   j 

,i    .w.th  -n-TandN.      Ke    also   asV.eo   what    I 
tions   were   weaklinCs   compared    ivith    .nulana 

ta„  concernlns   the    treatment  neutrals  were  entitled   to   receive  on 
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out  of  a   ship  sailing  under  the  British  flag,    as  Captain   Wilkes  did   in 
the   Trent   affair.      He    said  Wilkes   committed  a  grave   error,   and  one 
which  might  have   brought  his   country  >into   serious  difficulty.      Then  he 
laughed  and   said  he    didn*t   care   to   ask   any  more   questions. 

'  I  went  back  to  my  cruising  ground,    and   in  due   time    (early   in  May) 

an  appointment    as  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant   reached  me,   and  with    it 
order  from   the    Admiral  directing  me    to    proceed    inmedietely   to  Tampa, 
and   relieve   Acting  Master  James    hussell    in    the   command   of  the    Steamer 
Honeysuckle ,    and   to   turn    over   the    command  of  the  Two   Sisters    to  him, 
and  to   send  him   to   blockade   Sarasota   Tass,   a    small    inlet   half  way   be- 
tween Tampa  and   Charlotte   Harbor:    and  with  the   Admlrel's   order  another 
note    from  his    Secretary    saying  that   the    Admiral,    while   on  his    tour   of 
inspection,   had   found    the   Honeysuckle    in    a  very    filthy     .--nd  disorgan- 
ized condition,   with  no   log,    no   accounts   of  equipment,    and    that   her 
commanding   officer  had   then   been   absent    for   t-.7o    days:    and  that  no   one 
on   board  knew   where    he    had  gone,    or  when   he   would   return:    and   that   as 
the    v/ar  was   over  the  Honeysuckle   would   probably  go  ITorth,    and    out   of 
commission    in   the  n-ar   future.   He    (the   Admiral)    had  placed  me    in   com- 
mand hoping    that    I   would   put    the     ship  in   a   clean    and  healthy   condition, 
and   reestablish  naval  rule   and  order  as    soon    as   possible.      A  nice    task. 
The   year  before   Admiral  Bailey  had   placed  me    in   charge    of  the    station 
of  Tampa   when    it    was    to  be   used    to   quarantine    yellow   fever   ships,    giv- 

■    ing   as   a    reason   that    my   crew    ;as    snail,    consequently   fewer  men    would 
be    exposed,   and  hoping    I   would  be    ^ble    to    keep   my   own    healthy:     and  now 
Admiral  Stringham       (his    ruccessorj    hpd    sent    me    to    take  charge    of   the 
same    station,    clean   up    end   purify   the   worst    fever  stricken  sh ip   of   the 

fleet    (the   Honeysuckle   had    lain    at    an    isolated   wharf  at   "ey  '.Test,    the 
previous    summer,  some   of   her   crew  had    died,    some   went    to    the   hospital 
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those   not  affected  were    scattered  among   the    fleet:    a  Master's  Mate  was 
in  charge  of  her  "but  never   went   on  Board,    simply  went   to   the   wharf 
each  day  to   see    that   she    was   lying  safely,    and  to   bring  a  disorganized 
mob  (fifty-four  in  number)    under  naval  rule   and  discipline. 

I  did  not   like    the   task,   but   I    thought   that    if  the  old  Greek  could 
"make   the   filthy  city   of  Athens   so   clean   and   sweet,    that   the   office   of 
city  scavenger  would  ever   after  be  held  in   high  honor"    I   could,    at 
least,   clean  one    small    ship  and  discipline    one   small  crew:    but  whether 
I  could  destroy  possible   yellow   fever  germs   was   another  question.  As 
it   turned  out   that   phase   of   the   question  gave   me   no   trouble:    for    the 
Honeysuckle   was   at   the  Brooklyn  Kavy  Yard,   and  out   of  commission,  before 
the    fever  germs,    if  any   sere    left,   could  have    developed. 

I  proceeded   to  Tampa,    read  myself  commander   of  the  Honeysuckle, 
and   also  my  orders      detaching  me   from  the  Two   Sisters,    and  my   loyal 
fellows   fairly  mobbed  me   before   I   could  get   away   from  them.  Most   of 

them  had  been  with  me    for  eighteen  months,    and  not  more   than    two, 
or  perhaps    three,  had  ever  been  disciplined,   and  not   one    for   at    least 
a  year.    I    turned   the   command   of  my   little   craft  over    to   rtussell,    and 
got   rid  of  him  by   sending  him  to  Sarasota  Pass    as   quickly   as   possible. 
He   grumbled   at    being   sent    to    guard   an    insignificant    inlet    twenty  miles 
from  Nowhere:    and  I    imagine    that    -yas    just    the    reason   the    Admiral    di- 
rected me   to   send  him  there,    for   the    further   one    could  get   him   from 
the   loot    the   better   for  the    looted. 

The   Honeysuckle    was    a    large    ocean    tug,   one   hundred   and   fifteen 
long,   drew  eleven   feet   aft,    some    three    feet    less   forward,   with  power- 
ful  engines,    and  \ihen    in    good   condition  **    speed  of  from   eleven   to 
twelve   knots.   Good   speed    for    those  days.      She    was    armed   with   two   thir- 
ty pound  rifles,   parrot   guns,    small  arms    in   proportion:    line    - 
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officers   (.obordln.U.) ,   three  Acting  enslg*..  Hobb  (Executive).  Per- 
kins and  E.tabrook,  and  one   Acting  Master's  ..'.ate,  one  Acting  1st 
Assistant    Engineer  Reuben  Riley  (chief,    and  three   second  assistant,. 
T.ber  mat  tuck  and  Peavy:   no   surgeon,  and  no  paymaster  resident  on 
board'.     Both  their  departments  .=«   in  charge  of  stewards  (Deputies. 
„ot    enlisted  men.   but   subject   to  navel  discipline,,    and   a    ere,  of  fif- 
ty-four all  told.     Her  boilers  were   in  bad  condition,  and  her  bottom 
...   as  foul,    .Id.  barnacles   etc.    .   as    she   with  filth    Inside:    and    I  had 
„ever  seen  one    single  man  of    the  whole  ship's  company  .hen   I   .«t  on 
board.      It  was  late   in  the  afternoon  .hen  I  took  command.  So  after 
introducing  myself   to  the   officers,   and  getting  their  names,  and  posi- 
tions,   I  went    to    my   room,   simply   directing  Mr  Hell   to   care   for   the 
ship,    in   the  usual  manner,   until  morning.      1   slept   but    little   during 
the  night,   instead  I   lay  ...to   planning  my  campaign   against    dirt,  dis- 
ease and  disorganisation:    and  somewhere  between  two  and  three   in   the 
„orning  dressed  and  went  on  deck,   and  found   it   deserted.  Not  a   single 
soul  in  sight  anywhere.  So   I   concluded  to  keep  watch  myself,  and  await 
developments.      At    four  o'clock  the    quartermaster,    who  was    asleep   in 
the   Pilot  house,   roused  up.   struck  eight  bells,  and  then  hustled  aft 
tc    the   ward  room,    called   the    officer   of  the   deck,   and    then,   seeing  me 
on  deck,  hustled  hl,..lf  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible  (good 
discipline,     :.'.r  Estabrook.   officer  of  the  deck  saluted,   sa.  his  re- 
lief on    deck,    then  went  below,    and    I   went   to   my   room   again.      T.o   of 
the  officer,  and  a  quartermaster  now  knew   that   I  had  found   the  deck 
deserted    in   the   night   watch.      After   breakfast    I   ordered  general   w- 
•ter.    and  then  stated  that    I    was    fully   aw.r.   of  the   filthy   condition   of 
the    ship,    and   also   of   the    lax   discipline   of   the    past   several  months: 
that    I  was   in  no  way  responsible   for  either,  but  that   I  was  responsible 
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for  the    future,   and  that    from  this   time    strict  naval   rule   and  disci- 
pline must  be   observed,    and   that   the   whole    ship's   company  would  be   con- 
stantly employed   in  getting  rid  of  the   filth  until  the   ship  was  as     • 
clean  as    it    was   possible    to  make  her.     As   the  men  went  to   their  quar- 
ters  I   heard    the   3oatswain's  Mate  'say:    "My  Godi      "hat   a    job   '."      Then 
I   made  my   inspection.      The  men's  berth  and  mess   deckwere  in   the  bows. 
Comfortable    so   far    as    room  was   concerned*,    the    sleepers   on  which    the 
floor   rested  being    some    two    feet   above    the  keelj    the    floor  itself  being 
of     one    and  one-half  inch  unmatched  board,   not    caulked,     had  shrunk  to 
such  a  degree   that   the   spaces   between  were    from   one-eighth  to   one-quar- 
ter of  an   inch  wide,   and  through  those    spaces   the    filth  of  a  berth  and 
mess    room  had  been  washed  for   -  no  saying     how   long  -  and  then    it   lay 
in  a    fermenting  mass,   nearly  up  to    the    bottom  of  the    floor.      The   deck 
of   the    coal   bunkers   -   furnaces   -   and  engine   was    lower,   the    timbers    rest* 
ing   on    the   keel,   and   the"    space   beneath  was    choked  with  the    same    sort 
of    filth.     Aft  was   the   ward   room,   and  beneath   it   the    shaft   alley.      As 
the    steamer  hung   something   over  two   feet   by   the    stern   all   the    water 
below  the    level   of  the    engine    pumps   accumulated   there,   and   the    after 
end  of  the    shaft  was   entirely   submerged    in   a  mass   of  porridge    which 
smelt    to    the    full   as   foul   as   a   city   sewer,    and   the   wardroom  itself   was 
coated  with   the    effects   of   it.    So   much  for    inspection. 

I  had  no   trouble   bringing  the  crew    into   shape,   a    few   Sharp    les- 
sons,   with  no   fuss,    settled  their  c^se,    and   they   rep.lly   were   not      a  bad 
lot.      Cn   the    contrary    they   soon   seemed  glad   of  the   change. 

First    of  all,    I   sent   an   officer  ;?ith  a    squad  of  men  to    collect    a 
quantity   of   light   wood,    pile    it    on   the      beach  and  bum    it    to    ashes. 

V/ith    this   I   made   a   quantity   of   strong   lye.      Another   lot    took  up    the 
berth  deck,    shovelled  the   filth   into    tubs,   and    so   overboard,   and  with 
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orflcsr  .ith  his  ultimata*  "If  Colonel  Hart  i.  injured  or  disturbed  in 
any  way  by  anyone.  1  will  not  leave  a  building  standing  in  the  town  of 
Tampa,  or  in   its  vicinity.-      The  Colonel  told  »   that  for  months  not 

taother  or  the   three   was   a  Mr  Kably  -  a  representative   citizen  -  ^own 
ss  a  rabid  secessionist   -  end  he  was  Relieved   to  have  been  one  of  a 
„Pty  -  who  had  earlier  in  the  war  ambushed  themselves   in   tall  grass 
on  Oddson.s  Point,   dressed  two   .,  their  number  to  represent  negro  women 

.  ,ho   exhibited  a   white    flag:    and  ,hen   Bandall   of   the    sailing  bar* 
Kachaol  sent  a  boat  with  two   officers   to  communicate,   rose  up  out  of 
tt.    tall  grass  and   fired  at   it  at  short   range.  Will*  one   of  the    of- 
ficers outright,   and  wounding  the     other,   and  two  or  three  of  the  .en. 
Handail  had  spruns  his  broadside  on   the   point,   and  he   op-ened   fire  with 

he   did   the  retreating       scamps  an,  damage.     Aether  Mr  Mably  was  one 

♦      v,o    -pc    *an*.   enourh  when  he    c?ne   onboard   the 
of   that   party  or  not,   he    -as    tan.   enouLu 

Ho^ievsuckle . 

.      "The   third   was    a   young  fellow   of   the    genus   Oarpetbager,    who  had 
'  eot    to  Tanpa   somehow,    and  was   prepared  to   assist    the    citisens   of  Flo- 
rida   in    the   task  of  reorganising  the    state   government.  These    gen- 

.    *r  a   petition   from  the    inhabitants   of   the   town   of 
tleuen   were   bearers    of  a    petition 

Temoa   and  vicinity,    setting   forth  that   disbanded   Confederate    soldiers. 

mostly   armed,    and  utterly   destitute,    were    drifting   into   the   to,n.   and 
that    the    people    ware   afraid    that    In   desperation    they    would   resort   to 
lawlessness    to   satisfy    their  needs,    end  barring  ne   to   assign    an  offi- 
cer with   a  hod-,    of  men   sufficient    to    support   him    in  his   authority    to 
control  affairs    under  military  rule   until  their  safety  was  assured. 
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I  was   forced  to  tell   them  that    I  had  a  very   limited  acquaintance  with 
my  officers,   and  under  the  circumstances   would  not    consider  myself 
justified   in  entrusting  anyone   of  them   with   the  arbitrary  powers  of  a 

'military  governor.      Then  Mr  (the   Carpetbager)    spoke  up.     He    said  that 
he  was   a  graduate    of  some   law  school  at  the  North  (I    forget   what    law 
school):    that  he   knew   all  about   lawr  both  civil   and  military,   and  pro- 
posed that   I   appoint   him  my   representative,   end    furnish  him  with   a 
body   of  enlisted  men   to  back  his   authority •      He   wasn't   a  bit   afraid 
but  what    he    could  handle    the    affair   successfully.      I    told  him   that  he 
had.  not   profited  by  his    studies   at    the    law   school,    else   he    would  be 

_.   aware    that    no   person   unconnected  with    the   military  -*.  and  consequently 
not   subject    to  court-martial   for   alleged  misconduct  -   could  exercise 
the    functions   of  a   military  governor.   But  he    thought   he    could   convince 
me   that    I   was   mistaken.      Then    I    tcld  him   that   he   must    take  his    seat: 
that    I   could  not   listen    to  him.      Still  he   persisted.   Then    I    sent   for 
Mr  Hall, and  directed  him   to    remove    the   troublesome   gentleman   from  my 
presence,    and  not    let  him   come   near  me   again  while  he    was   onboard.  A 
more   astonished  graduate    of   a   law   school   was   never   seen.      It   put  me    in 
mind  of   a   graduate    from  the   University   of  Pennsylvania   that  was  with 
me   on   one    of  my  whaling  voyages.      He    told  me    that   his  old   preceptor 
used  to   advise    the    students    that   the    average    college    graduate   needed 
'seven  years   knocking   about    in   the    world   to   get    the   conceit    cut   of  him, 
and  Scot    (that    was   his   name)    stid    I've   been   seven   months   on   beard   this 
ship,    and   all    the    conceit    is   out    of  me ."         I    finally    told    them    that 
the   best   I   could   do   was   to   send  a   boat    to   Cedar  Keys   with  a      letter   to 
'the    Colonel    ccrornanding   advising   him    of  the    conditions    at    Tampa,   and 
requesting  him   to    send  a    company   of   troops   to    that    place    as    soon   as 
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"But  they   are   blacic   troops,  and 

„„   -      I    told  him  they  were  Unite  a  o 
tot  will  never  do.  .    .  ^  ^  #     ^  Ool. 

u  „ould  be   well  Tor  the  people   of  Tam„a 

<^A        him  a   letter  addressea  w 
onel  Hart  heEEed  »   to  E  ^  ^     ^  ^^  ^  as 

Df  Ta.pa   Ullin.   the*  what    I  had  half.lllit- 

t0  thelr  00nouct    during  the   interval.       nice  ^ 

■  But   the   old  fellow  was  very  anxious,   and 

•»*•  ae   V      UUt  ,  nv  letter  to   the   citizens  of  Tam- 

^e  hi..  So   X   sat    down  and  address* ,d  » 1 ^  ^  ^   f 

„.   .orida.    U  wish  X  had   a   copy   of  ^  ^  ^  _ 

Received  their  deletion,  read  their  ^   ^ 

,0£t  lhey  hed  sufficient  Paction  as  soon   as 

■ee   well  for  the,       to  organise  e  coatee   o     s  at  _ 

-lo.t    ft    sheriff   and    a  ma&istrate   wn"   p 

my  rJld  t0   Fass  upon 
r  vn,,r   or   six,    promptly,    to    take 
Con  a   jury  of  four  P  w  t„  keep  .  perfect   re- 

all  cases   of   lawlessness.  ^    rf  ^ 

cord  of  ail   esses,   and  not   to    inflict    Pens    t  _ 

*»-v,^    c,,rh  -arsons   as   tney   aee..««" 

old  ,100,  —   to  confin     sue,  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

tll  a  Biliary  officer  arrived.    ..-en  ^      ^ 

■  ,   -   .old  then;  that,    in  ray  opinion,   tne 

"*'     "  ,      ,  -on  ,ould  he  sufficient   to  hold   in  chec,  all 

o^nised  for  self-Protection  ,0J-d  ^    ^ 

Mir  observations    m   tne   mnmb 
lawless   persons.     My  ob.crv  ^^ 

-„   started    a   boat    for  Cedar  «.e/St   -no 
i.v,-r-\         T    ho-1    alreaay   starx-ea    a. 
this).      1   Ull~  aj-  J  ,    -nt        The    :oor   lit- 

„.   -attem   in  which  tney  had  drifted  noun   ...  ■ 

110  .        „r  ,„,,,  =,y.      It  all  amounted  to  nothing.  -/ 

.      +-np    i0-«r    portion   of    Afifflpn   -«..y. 
5at8   tne    lo-er    ;  potato     Jarrett   and  his 

-     .t    n8*     the        transport    (a   schooner)    *ith  C.ptam 
•      ooat    ae-    the  .  m^ra-     and  bv  sun3o*n 

„-  tva   3rd  Raiment   on   board  bouna    for   lampa. 
company   o±   t^e    ora  n^ 
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she  was   anchored  near  ne.      The  next  morning  she  went  up  the  bay,  and  a 
few. hours   after  the    delegation  had  returned,   and  my   letter  of  advice 
had  been    read,   the  troops  were   landed,   and  the  citizens   of  Tampa  had 
all   the   protection    they  needed.  But    I   suspect  the   fact    that   the   troops 
were  blacks   was   as   gall  and  wormwood  to   some   of  them. 

Two  or  three   days   later  having  got    the   steamer   clean,   and    every- 
thing running  smoothly,    I   went   up   to    the    town  myself   to   look  up  Jarrett 
and  see   how  he   was   getting  on.      I    found  him  on  a   camp  bed   in   one   of 
the   old  block  houses   suffering  with   a    pretty  bad   case   of   intermittant 
fever.     Very  glad  he   was    to    see   me,    and  very  much  worried  over  the 
situation,    for  he  had  no  commissioned  officer  with  hira.   His   one    lieu- 
tenant   (Thomson)    lost   an   eye   end  had  his    cheek  bone    crushed   in    the 

> 
fight   at   St  Marks:    and   it  was   well  understood   that  the   plantation 

blacks  would  not    teke  orders    from  their  black  non-commissioned   offi- 
cers.     I    asked  him   to   report   the    situation   to   Colonel  Tanshend,    and   I 
would   see   that   the  report    reached   Ceiar  Keys   es    soon  as   possible:    but 
he   said  he   was    too   sick  to   write,   and   asked  me   to    relieve   him  of  his 

duties   while   he   was    sick.      Then    I    sent    for  the   first    sergeant,    and 
found  that   he  had  been    third  raate   of  a  Kew   Bedford  whaler, cruising   in 
the  Ochotsk  Sea,    and  knew  me  very   well.      He    said  he    could  easily  handle 
the    company   as    long  as  Captain  Jarrett   v/3s    alive    and  he    could  give    or- 
ders   in  his  name:    that   the    larger  number  of  the   privates    were  Northern 
men,   and  oiuite   a  number  of  them  had  followed  the    sea.    There   would  be 
no    trouble   with   them.    5ut    in    case    Jarrett    'lied  he   was  not   sure   of   the 
plantation   fellows:    and   so   he  begged  me    to   keep    in   close    touch,   and   to 
show  myself  as    often   as    I   could.      He    said    the    boys   looked   upon  me   as 
a  member  of  General  Newton's    staff,   end    there   would   be  no    trouble   when 
I  was   around.      The   upshot  was   that   when   the    transport  Union   passed  up 
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the  next  day   I    sent   a   letter  to   Colonel  Tanshend,    and    two  days  later 
Major  'Jeeks    of  the    Refugees,   cane    down    and   took  charge    of  affairs  at 

Tampa.  ; 

V  Calling  on  Colonel  Hart  while    in  town   I   found,    as  his  guest   Gen. 

Sa-nual  Miller   (our  opponent    at  3t  Marks).      Johnson's    surrender   to 
General  Sherman  had  hod  the    effect    to   disband  the   Confederate   forces 
(or  perhaps    they   had   simply   dispersed   themselves)    and   Gen.    Sam,   as  we 
came   to    call  hira,   his   occupation   gone,    old,   war-worn,    and   penny  less, 
without  kith   or  kin,   a  white -haired,    gent  le -mannered ,    sweet-faced  old 
man,   had   wandered   down    to   Tampa    to    become   the    guest    and  accept   the 
bounty   of  his   old   friend  Hart,   but    little  better  off    in    this    world's 

Coeds   than   himself.        And  there    the    two    sat  when    I    called,    smoking 
their   pipes,    and  saying   little:    and  a   pathetic    sight    it   was.   Hart, 
staunch  Unionist    from  start    to    finish,   had  suffered    isolation   among 
his    own   people    for  months,    and  but    for  the    interferance    of  Commander 
Gemms   early    in    the   war,    worse   would    probably  have    come    to  him:    and 
Gen.    Gam  active,    on    the   opvosite    side,    and  had    just    fought   what    I 
think  was   the    last   battle    in   the    service,  sitting  there   alone   smoking 
their  vile    tobacco    -   the   only   kind   they    could  get    -   and  having  so    lit- 
tle   to   say  to   each   ether.      Hart    received  me    quietly    and    introduced  ne 
to   Can.    Sam,    who   offered  ms    a   pipe,   grumbling  at   the   vile   weed  he   was 
>  obliged  to    smoke    because    he   could  get  no   other.      He    was    averse   to    talk- 
ing  about    the    war,    and   particularly   so    about   the   St  l.'arks   affair:    and 
it    was   vary    little    I    could   get    out.    of  hl.u   at    that    sitting.    Afterwards 
I    learned  more.      I    found   out    that   he   was    fond    of  his   whiskey,    for   he 
apologized   for  not    offering  me    such   miserable   stuff   as   they  had:    said 
it   ;;ss  not    fit    for   gentlemen    to    use,   ;,but   begrars  musn't   be    choosers." 
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The  next   day   the   transport  Union   from  New  York  touched  on  her 

i 

! 

way  up  with  supplies   for  the   fleet,   and  I   got   a  quantity   of  the  best 
tobacco  '    an<^  *  coaxed  Captain  Conroy  to   let  me  have   a  half  dozen  bot- 

)tles   of  good  whiskey,  which  he  did,   and  when  Major  Weeks   (I    took  him 
up   to   the   town    in  my  boat,   the    steamer  he   came    in   drew   too  much  to  go 
up   the  bay)    I   was    glad  it   came   about    so,   for   I  wanted  to   see   that   the 
first    sergeant   stood   right  with  Weeks,  he   was    in   a   sense  under  my  or- 
ders.     I  took  the    tobacco   and  two   bottles  of  whiskey  with  me,  which 
I  gave    to  Gen.  Sam.".-  •.•'••-        Weeks  had  asked  me  to  bring  Colonel  Hart   to 
him,  which  I  did,   and  then  went  back   to  the    General.     He  had  two  brim- 
ming glasses   of  cocktail  mixed,    and  two   pipes   filled  with  the  new   to- 
bacco,  and  was    standing   in  the   doorway  waiting   for  me.  Then  he    invited 
me    to. sit   down,   and  we   puffed  our  pipes,    and    supped  our  cocktails,  and 
•proceeded   to  get   acquainted.      There  was  no  mistaking  his    fondness  for 
good  whiskey.  He   easily  disposed  of  two   glasses  while    I   disposed  of 
one.   I   asked  him   if  he   liked  that  brand.  He   said  he   did,    and  wished 
he  had   some   more.      I    told  him   I  had   four  more  bottles   which   I   would 
bring  up  on   condition   that  he   would  answer  such  questions   as    I   chose 
to   ask  concerning   the  St  Marks    fight.  He    said  he   wouldn't   do    iti   and 
I   told  him  he'd  get   no  more   whiskey.     He  -scolded   some   at  that:    said 
it  was    too    bad   to  tease    an  old  nan   that   way.    I   laughed   at  him.   Told 

I    him  the  whiskey  would  be   cheap   at    that    rate,    and   I   would  not   betray 
his  confidence  . 

The    two  cocktails  had  put   the    old   fellow    in  good  humor.    So   after 
a   little    time   he   said:     the   story   of  that    fight   will  be   told  by   someone 

•  and  it   may  as  well  be    told  by   me. 
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I  asked  him  when  he    first   heard  of  our  expedition,   and  he   said: 
"tfhen    I  got    the   report   of  tha    skirmish  at  East   River  bridge   at  nine 
the    same   forenoon.  And  soon  after  that   a   large   number   of  vessels   (steam- 
;    ers)   were   in  Spanish  Hole   landing   troops."    and  that  he   immediately 
began  collecting  the  small  bodies   of  soldiers   scattered  both  up   and 
down    the    coast,   and   also   telegraphed   for  reinforcements,  and  he  burned 
the   bridge  at  Newport,   which  left    the   only  possible   route  by  way  of 
the  Corduroy  Road  across   the   swamp.      I  asked  him  how  many  men  he   had 
collected  when   the    fight   commenced,   and  he   would  not   tell  me,   only 
that   he  had  enough  to  hold  Newton    in   check  until  his   reinforcements 
arrived,  which  he  was   looking   for  at    any   time,     \7hen    I    asked  him  why 

he   let  Newton  cross    the   swamp  when  he  could  so   easily  have   stopped 
him  at    that   point,   and  if  he   chose    to    let   him  cross  why  he   did  not 
•wait   until  he    (Newton)   had  turned   to   the   left   on  his   route    to   St  Marks? 
when  he   could  have    taken  him   in   the    rear,  and    so   cut    off  retreat.     He 
said  he  had   forty-eight   hours  between   the   skirmish  at   East  River  Bridge 
and  the    crossing  of  the   swamp  to  make   his   plans:    that  he   had  an   accu- 
rate  knowledge   as   to    the  number   of  troops  Newton  had  with  him,  and 
that   he    intended   to   capture  the   entire    force.  What  he   didn't  know  was 
that    the   object    was   to  reach   Thomasville,  but   on   the  contrary  he    thought 
that   the    object  was   to   get   possession   of  the   railroad,   and   that   the   ex- 
pedition was    in   the   nature   of   a   flank  movement,   and   auxiliary  to    some 
larger  operations   of  which  he  knew  nothing.  So  he   pieced  his  men  with 
a  view   to    protect    the  railroad  until  his    reinforcements    (consisting  of 
twenty-four  hundred    regulars)    arrived.      '.Then    they  did  arrive   one-half 
went    into   action   on   the   front,    while    the    other  half  divided   into    par- 
ties,   started  to  march  around  each   flank,   and   so    envelop  his    force, 
cut    off  his   retreat    and   capture    the   whole   body:    and   then  he    said:    "Now 
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Captain,    I  want  you  to   tell  mo  how  ffewton  got  his  men  off  the   field, 
and  retreated  in  such   good  order.  He    actually  carried  off  ny   field 
piece.  How  did  he  manage    it   ?    It  has   puzzled  me   ever  since.   The  fight 
J     was    still  hot,    it   ceased   suddenly,   and  the   men  were  gone.      I   thought 
,  7it   was   a   stampede,    and  rushed  my  men   after   them,   expecting  to   pick 


them  all  up  before   they  reached  the  East   River.   Then  flewton  covered 

that   Corduroy  with   the  bodies   of  my  poor  fellows,   and  not   another  man 

would  enter  it.  And  when    I   explained  how   it   came   about  he    said: 

i 

"tfell,    I   was   out-generaled,    and   I'm  ashamed  of  the   whole    affair.   I 
wish   it  never  had  happened." 

I   asked  him  if  the   rumor  that    all  our  poor,    wounded  fellows   that 
were    left   on  the  battlefield  were  bayoneted  where   they  lay  was   true, 
and  what   possible   good  could  come   from  shooting  Strickland  as   a  desert- 
er.    He  merely  remarked  that    the  Confederate   soldiers   could  not  be  re- 
strained when   opposed  by  black   troops,   and  he    ignored   the   second  r    ques 
tion  altogether. 

A  short   time   after,    perhaps  a  week,      the    steamer  Moluska,   Command- 
er Stanton  commanding,   relieved  me,   and  brought   orders    for  me   to  pro- 
ceed to  Key  tfest,    first   emptying  my  coal  bunkers    into   the  Moluska's 
retaining  only  enough  to  make    the   passage.      I   easily  obtained  permis- 
sion   to    risit   the   town  once  more   while    the    coal  was   being   transferred. 

i 

I  found  all  quiet.  Jarrett  had  been  moved  from  the  old  block  house  to 
i  one  of  the  principal  residences,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr  Mably  -who 
was  an  apothecary,  and  something  of  a  physician , -was  somewhat  improved. 
I  gave  the  four  bottles  of  whiskey  to  General  Sam,  "e  had  a  cocktail 
and  a  pipe  together.  (Colonel  Hart  was  absent  from  hone)  .  Then  I  bid 

the  old  general  good-bye.   There  sas  a  far  away  look  in  the  old  fel- 
low *s  eyes  as  we  shook  hands:  "This  miserable  war  is  ended,  and  you 
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„„,  VOu  have   a  number  of  years 

the  covin  try    from  war   in   v  , 

n^   «,0   we    parted.   Gentle,    sweet-faced 
ness   to  a  defeated  old  enemy,  and  so   *e   par 
>  ^    ♦*<«>  he   could  not   destroy  a 

old  saneral.  To  look  at  him  one   would  think  ha 

osoulto  without  hurting  himself.  *-  *•*   *»  «"  "»»  """  "*''  " 

we  had  good  reason   to  know.     I  called 

bye>   and  he  walked  down   to   the  host  with  me.     On  the  way  he   told  .a 

l     .0*  had  gone   out   that  X  was  golng  to   leave   the  station     and  *.. 

t  had  been  to  him  asking  that  the   soldiers  have   leave 
the   sergeant  had  been   to 
glve  ne  a  sendoff.   and  that  he  had  glven   the.  permission,   provided  I 

WS  Willln8--  d  T  ted  BlFay.  found  loyalty.     Then  Kajor 

exoeriences  together,  and  I  had  alvays 

,      md  he  stepped  forward,   saluted,  and 
Teeks  nodded  to   the   sergeant,  and  he  steppe 

:       of  me  as  Uaster  of  the  .assaohusetts.  and  wanted  to  h       me   g- 
bye.  and  wish  me  good  luck.     X   told  him  X   could  not  very  we!     stop 

*    /  tv^T'tv-five   or   forty,   all 

v.      a      „Jt>,   the  whole   squad   (some   thlrty-iive 
t0   shake  hands    „«.  *-l        »  ^  ^ 

that  was  left   after  the  St  Harks  fight, 

s,r-eant,  and  li«ed  my  caP  in   acknowledgement  of  their  good  wishes. 

s~r„e*nt.f  ct    it  was   a  new 

and  then  how  these    clack  fellows  did     cheer.     I   suspect 
,  satlon   to  the.  to   see  a  naval  officer  with  the   rank  of  their   ea 

'    tain  ahaking  hands   with  their  hlack  navel   company.   X   then  s te   pe 

s-        a   tVPt   the    coal  had  been 
^    «.       *v>Q    ctenripr.    found   that   me    ouax 
my   D0at  ahd  returned  to  the  steamer.  ^ 

transferred  to  the  Moluska,  »d  that  steam  was  up  ready 

+  1n*    «ne    who.   as  Rear  Admiral,    lost 
I  bid  Commander  Stanton   -(he   was   the    same    .vho , 

n    few  years   ago) 
.      pnf1pn  Reef   in   the    Caribbean   sea,  a    lew   y 
the  Xearsage   on  Ran cade n  neei 

'   Good-bye,   and  left    immediately   for  Key  west. 
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There    was   one   thing  happened   soon   after   I   took  command  of  the  Hon- 
eysuckle    that   may  have    some   little    interest   for  you.      A  cracker  brought 
a  small  hag  onboard  containing  some    two  dozen   letters,   with  a  request- 
>'that    they  be    sent    to  their  destination.    (If  one   could  tell  by   the   ad- 
dresses what   their  destination  was)      Kow  an  occasional  letter   came   to' 
the   blockade,    all  through  the    war,  with  the    same  request:    and,    of 
course,   each  one   was  examined  by  the   commanding  officer  to   see  that 
nothing   improper  passed  through  the    lines.     As  the    war  was  ended  it 
would  seem   as    though  I  might  have    sent   these    poor  little   letters   on 
their   journey    without  Semination.      As   I   remember  everyone  was  from 
some    woman,    child,    or  young  person,   begging  husband,    father,  brother 
or  lover  to   come   home  now   the   war  was   over.     Two    especially  impressed 
themselves   on  my  mind,  and   in   substance   were  about   as   follows: 

•       Dear  Jim:    ^  ^   i    .^   ^.^  ^  ^   Sally   is  writing    this   let- 
ter for  me,   and  you   can   get   someone    to    read  it   for  you.    I  haven't 
heard   from  you   for  more   than   a   year:    but  now  the   war  is   over  they  tell 
us  our  men  may   come  home.     Do   cone   quick  so  we    can  make   a  crop   for 
next   winter.      It  has  been  pretty  hard  getting  enough  to    eat    sometimes, 
but   Sam  has  caught    some    gophers,   which  you  know   are   good  meat,   and 
I  have   raised   some   corn   and   some   potatoes,   so   we've   only  been  hungry 
Fart   of 'the   time.     V7e   should  have   got    along  better  but   the    soldiers 
'    took  our  hogs   so   we    could  not  make   any  bacon,   but    we  havn't   got  hardly 
any   clothes.      I    am  wearing   the  best    dress   now,   and' it   needs  mending 
often- now.   Emma  hasn't   got    any   dress.      She    wears   my  old  petticoat.    She 
ties    it  round  her  neck,   and   ties    a    string   round   the  waist,   and  sticks 
her  arms    through  slits.      I  made   some    trousers   out   of   some   bagging   I 
found  at    the    cotton   press,   but   he   hasn't    any  shirt.   He    just  wears 
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anythtns  he   can  set  over  Ms   shoulders.  Sonatinas  n.tMn,  So  come 

t,        „»»r     *e     need  you   so  bad."      and  anothar 
none   quick  as  you  can.  Jim,  dear,   *e     need  y 

[  Dear  Dick:    It   is   such  a  ions  Urn,   since   I  heard  fro.  ypu.  hut 

'   ■  *~a   v^^Vit    a\iav.    I'm  a   '.voman  now 

*■  „„„      onfl   wa   will  be  married  rignt   away. 

'  auick  as  you  can,  and  we   wui   u« 

i  alck.  Pop  says  «  .ay  have  the   ten-acre  iot  at  the  hottom  of   th     MU 

:  „here  the  Pines  gro..  ..•»  P~*  •   ~°»   >«<    "  -"  "  ^  ""  *"  " 

and   there  is  lots  of  trees   Just   the  ri6ht    sUe   to  huild  our  house. 

oie,   sue  smaller  than  this:(and  then   an  ink  mark,  evidently  made  hy 

.,„„   „f  a  fineer  rins  with  ink  and  stsmpins  on  paper) 
coverins  one  edse   of  a  tlnser  rma 

Oh,  »ar  -  the   clory  of  it  -or  the  Hell  of  if. 

I  cached  Key  .est    the   following  day,    and  immediately  received 
orders  to    take   on     coal  and  supplies   sufficient  for  the  psssace   «  He. 

„„   T  had  done   so  to   proceed  to   that  port,  and  to  re- 
York,   and  as    soon   as    I   haa   aone  * 

port  to   the  Commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  *avy  Yard.     I  cot  ...y  the  next 
day   Just  at  dusk.     The   steals  hottom  was  as  foul  as  it  is  possible 
for  abottom    to  he,   and  the  hoilera  „r.  in  had  condition,  so  1   could 
r.ot  carry  coal  enoush  to   reach  He,  York,   so   I   put   into  Port  Royal  for 
a  supply.  I  really  put   into  Charleston,   lower  harhor,   first:   hut  Ad- 
miral Dahlsren  ,as   so   afraid   of  ye  lie,   fever   that  he    criered  me   hack 

i      «».  ^vore    to    come   within  hail  of  me.   *t 
board  the   quarantine   vessel,   or  -11/ one 

♦        -n=_    — s   a   larse   fleet    at  that   place, 
Tort   Royal    it  was   different.      me.e    -s   a    i-rt, 

but   I  was  allowed   free    intercourse   with  all. 

Only  one   other   incident   worth  .entionin,  happened.     When   off  Hat- 
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heaving  directly  towards    it,   Riley  (the   chief)    reported  that  one   of 
the    water  legs  was   leaking  so  badly   that    it   was  necessary  to   draw 
!    fires   and  let   the   boiler  cool   in   order  to  repair  it.      I   told  him  that 
""was    impossible.   The  machinery  must   run  until  I  had  got   an  offing  of   at 
least    twenty  miles  unless    the    fires    went  out    in   spite    of   them.  Then  I 
asked  him   if  he    could  not    reach  the    leak,   and  stop   it   with  pine   plugs, 
without  going   into   the    furnace*     He    said  they   could  reach   it:    but  as 
they  must  work  with  the   furnace   door  open  the  heat    would  drive    them  • 
away.      I   told  him   they  must   make   a   trial.      I  would  furnish  them  a  doz- 
en blankets,   plenty  of  water,    and  men  to    screen   them  as  much  as   possi- 
ble,  to  cut  his   strips   long,   so   they   could  work  without   getting  any 
nearer  the   fire   than  necessary.   At    the   end  of   an  hour   (the    engine  was 

barely    turning  then)    Riley   came    aft   -  his  face    and  hands   pretty  badly 
.    blistered,   but    smiling.      "All  right,    Captain,    the    leak   is    stopped, 
and  the   fires   are    running  up  again." 

We    arrived   at   New  York  about    the    first   of   July,   and  on  reporting 
the    Commander's   clerk  handed  me    en   order  from  the  Navy  Department,   di- 
recting me    to   pay  off  all  enlisted  men  whose  term  expired  within   six 
months,    to    transfer  the   remainder  to    the    receiving  ship  North  Carolina, 
and  to   put   the    steamer  Honeysuckle   out  of  commission. 

I   completed   this   at   noon  of  the    third,    just    too   late  to   get  the 
^   report    into    the   Commandant's   office,  which   closed  at   noon   that  day,  but 
not    too   late   to    catch  the   Cornwall   boat,   and  go  up   and  spend   the   Fourth 

with  my   parents. 

I  made  my    report   before   noon   of  the   fifth,    and  was   handed   an    order 
.     from  the  Department   dated  July   3rd,    granting  me    four  months'    leave   of 
absence    from  that   date.      That  night    I   took  the   Fall  River  boat,  and 
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iarrived  home   the  next    day,  July  3th,    1865.      I    found  vour  mother   In  bed 

i 

with  a  wee    thing   four  days   old  lying  on  her  arm.     That   wee    thing  will 
i  be    forty  years   old  next  Sunday.     We   call  her  Daisy,  and  she   has  .pre- 
sented me   with  two  grandchildren   -   a  girl   and  a  boy  -   of  whom  any  grand 
parent  might  well  be   proud. 

At   the  end  of  four  months   I  received  my   last    order   from  the  U.S. 
Navy  Department,    dated  November  3rd,    1855.      It  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
the    sitting  room,    you  have   often   seen    it.      It    is  an  Honorable  Discharge 
from   the  Naval  Service   of  the  United  Stated. 

My  story   is    finished,   children.      It   covers,    in   a  general   way,    the 
•first   thirty-four,  years  of  my   life,   when  most   of  you  \7ere    still  unborn 
Of  course    it   is    faulty  in   construction   -  that  you  were    prepared   to   ex- 
pect.  Such  as    it    is   I   dedicate    it    to   you  one    and  all.    . 

You  may  wonder  if   I   an    satisfied  with  the    life    I   led  during  those 
thirty-four  years.     Perhaps  the    best   ans.ver   I    can   give    is  both  Yes   and 
No.     Many    things   I   would  have    done    differently,   could   I  have    foreseen 
results:    but,    on   the    whole,    I   may   say    that   I   am  very   well   satisfied, 
especially  with   the   years    spent    in   the    whaling  fishing.     As    to  my   ser- 
vice   in    the   Navy    I  have    more    reason   to   say  No.      I    think   that   as    a  boy 
and  young  man   I   was    something   of  a   hero  worshipper,    and    that    the    mili- 
tary element    (i.e.   the   officers)    were   of  the    elite   of   the    people:    but 
long  before   my   three   years'    close    contact   with  them   in    the    club-room 
and  at    the   rn^ss    table,    I   had  become   disillusioned,   and   I  had  come   to 
look  upon   them,   as    a   class,    as   men   with  a  very    liiited   range   of   ideas , 
morals   below    the    average   of  men,    conceited   fellows,   and    thoroughly   im- 
pressed with   the    spirit   of  "I   cm     holier   than   thou":    and   the   belief 
grew   on  me,   and  still   remains    with   me,    that   out   military   training 
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{' schools  are  among  our  most  dangerous  institutions. 

If  you  ask  what  single  act  gave  me  the  most  satisfaction,  I  can 
|   say  truly  that  the  throwing  over  of  the  black  list  as  my 'first  act  af- 
L>ter  being  appointed  to  the  position  of  Executive  of  the  Somerset,  and 
i   by  that  act  indicating  to  the  enlisted  men  that  as  man  to  man,  between 
;i  me  and  them,  there  were  to  be  no  superiors  or  inferiors:  that  aside 
j   from  the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  the  authority  vested  in  me,  we 
i   were  comrades   engaged  in  a  common  cause. 

It   is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  gratified  at  the  way  my  promo- 
;   tion  reached  me:  unsolicited  as  it  was.  Nature  had  equipped  me  with 
steady  nerves,  and  also  with  intellect  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  per- 
form all  service  required  of  me  by  those  placed  in  authority  over 
me.  and  I  could  not  be  other  than  gratified  at  receiving  promotion  as 
a  reward  for  good  service  rendered,  and  coming  as  it  did  by  way  of  the 
"   War  Department,  and  in  "consequence  of' the  commendation  of  General  Jack 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  life  I  have  led  during  the  last  for- 
ty years,  so  I  will  not  allude  to  it.   The  writing  of  the  story  has 
been  a  labor  of  love,  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  doing  it.  Old 
memories  have  crowded  upon  me.  and  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  avoid 
making  it  tedious  by  recording  minor  incidents  common  to  all  seafar- 
ing men . 

With  all  my  love,  I  am  your  father.- 


frD  '?'4 


\a/*         _  »^*  ti   x^,   1970. 

QE::T:ALcny 
Dear  Barbara, 

ta  22  o?  JSr^SS5Srt?ttS:!t  t0  CaP"  Ood)  T  th,"k  *ou  '"^  *•  Interest, 
So  far,  a.,  I  have  been  able   t.  research,    't  goes  thl.  way. 
My  mother  was  a  Handy. 

iije  oarlteyt  Handy  was  a  \4haTit\o  ca.*-  o     *.  * 

Marion,  Hans.     I  say  ^arllwt»SsW  ?*P3Stn  ftpom  S1P°<^,  Km8»,   now  calls 
further  research  nay  dovelon  ^^  V^^™  ^  -?^°r  to  my  rcc'rd>   ■*£« 
;^re  destroyed   In  a  fire  nany  w-a  s^ro     5nV?«-     I       fln  roc  ,rdc  at  -'^iou 
things  through,  "    y  a  s  "J°>  aa^ng  it  a   bu  difficult   to  trace 

Ca?t,  Handy  cu;;e  ashore  at  one  tira#»   1   ^  ^ 

returned  to  sea  agal„  as  a  Wuler!     Marlof ^  Tavern  tn  Marlon,   but  later 
before  one  reaches  the  Cape  proper.  Uto  6  at  Buwwda  Bay 

lS^vk/1^  n  rec;rd  of  Job  Kandy.   born  lav  C     imo         ,   ,      « 

lri  4-W,     tie  married  Kary  Perry.  y      '   1717>   ':ind  *:;  Sandwich,   I'asa. 

«r «t»rsd22?L2strSiStiSrS;es?d*s  ss.%*-  *»«  *  ^t. 

Aiparantly  that  ^s  the  be<»*,ih<r>„  -p 

middle  n*rae.  °  b"  •Tru  ^  °~    0ur  f«aily  use   of  the  name  Gifford  as  a 

As  a  matter  ©f  Interest   <-v»  ru«»         -   , 
Pocahontas  was  bom  1?Q<?     i„nn,.„,,   <      ,,,., 

£S£S  S  S0^:n/h?»?f  ^^W^  ^^^.S11 

j    i.e,    out    r  have  no  nrcof  of  it 
One  Arnold  B.  Gifford,   a  few  „eaPg  hsiMf     „ 

SlS2S!aJ4?,wfte,ldi   a^  a  museS  <n  FainoEth^r?^ 'ffcrd  J^tead,   called 
^iiiords  did  a  <t  hi]<T,'   -n  «  i  ,  «J-noutn,    fins.,    op   thp  c->r>r>       <v\  ~ 

ntno  seneratlSns  of  ««&£"■         ^  8b°Ut  i67''  "''*  't  ,ms  »^p!ea  by 

The  second  JOB  KAWjyia   li-f-n    *      *v 

of  Sandwich  and  serving  as"aPrh  q~V?J.' £     *   Patrlatic  Index  as  a  resident 

SWA*  afcr'^SSas  S£*>" 

Inciflently,    the  Census  of  17Qn  na*.         ..      ,  ' 

32  Handya     "°  *  ^  aS  heads  °r  lilies  on  Cape  Cod:- 


75  Gtffords 

76  "ic]  cor  sons 


l'll"M 


™*ftZ&£Sft£&*^?>1"*  '"  **»«  on  th.  south  sh.,r, 

Bethuel  was     om  Anril  Q     T7r7o  -.-,,?   .•*«  .•    » 

xi,  Atu.j.   ,>,   1//9  ana  died    tevember  30,   13%. 

Job  born  Sept.  23,   178*+,   died  Sept*   29     1351 

^  pW.  shap.  *en  r  w„  sBn^r  asftr-sr  ..;r  £»;he 

""••e  Shipyard  ./as  at  Little  R'ver  in  (Writ   -,/> 

nver  in  Cett.lt  and  no  signs  of  it  remain. 

Bethuel  Afford  Hand--  MW«.«  A.,nba  „a„  ?    ,„ 

died  March  1*,   iTJigT  He  married  again  a  Marv ™J3£S°3  ^T0;     Born  1^i 
second  fanily  #f  ftve  children!  5    *a»sloy  of  Nantucket  and  had  a 

He  had  two  children  bv  M<?  Hr.+  Rnni,M        T 

D3   ms  urst  marriage.     James  Karvey  Handy  and  Eliza. 

James  Harvey  i:-,ndv  married  Mary  Ann  r?ickerson. 
The- Cane   Nlckersens  are  a  very  'ar^e  f™iiv  • -m    - 

There  were  nany  Handys  around   Cotu't  dur*n~  -^  pvpIv  wi««+o    -i  -    ,     •• 

na  o  has   been  nearly  lost  to  the   area^  There  a?S  still    -«L^re'    faVatt 
there.  •»*»*.      .  j,cj„  ai  c  stun,  some  aescendents 

Another  llethue]    G*fferd  Hanrfv     ««  ~t,~,.,i^  *i 

Kandy,  b»rn  kaJch  2,  1§2^  aS'dTed^Spuft  lT'iSS  a  r?1  0ii   JaEMSS  K2rvoy 
Mary  Elizabeth  Ohatfield,   born  Mareh  1?  %&      1?  J    t  ?  "S  my  grandmother, 
vUn  us   In  Passaic,   iff!  J^tthV  tlS  It' t  he?r'  death.  ***  28'   19°6'   llved 

This  Bethuel  Qlfferd  became  0   Whale  SMn  Santaf*,   arMi 

years.     he  was  sh<  wrecked  1n  ;   ,    nw  V  e  P  *I*2        l  °1>01'it^  so  ^er  many 

and  the  Crew^ade  if?f  the  Shore   SSfhS  ifvcd'frrl^f  *?»  tn  3"3?8'   but  he 

local    Priest.     He   spoke  [(ussi   n     n/:  '  l<  through   the    ./infer  with  the 

astound  any  Russian  Pe  met  at  PassaV     ^ev^ar^i^  Qnd,  ^2"  ^oaaltnai: 
search^  for  them  the  f.llow^nglpr?^.  XTJ  ^f  £  ^  C^e/lcet 
ny  bodroon  was  drown  far  p-m  iw  «  b„     i        »        ,--—-i  sketch  framed  and  in 
to  visit  his  rcfugftc,n  in  the     n       I ^J^J •veneer,   who  was   the   first 

kc  w.;a  in  the   Sprang.      me   sketch  Is  a  real  antique   since 
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It  1s  new_112  years  old. 


this 


My  mother,  Annie  Kliz-'bth  Handy,  was  born  during  *-ke  ab^o.ioe,  May  2,    "■'/ 
and  war,  three  years  old  when  her  father  finally  made  It  homo,  Mother  Led 
April  9,  1913,  and  la  burled  at  the  Willow  Dell  C  rsetery  h:  Cornwall- v  - 
Hudson}  Kew  York,  where  they  had  long  res1.ded»Br!^MMie^oi,ii'ngr"Ps^a^=fi"4»s<UU8 
|ft~the4y-#dyaae«d  -yawn. 

Bcthu^l  "if ford  Handy  sailed  from  Cotuit,  "antueket,  Martha's  Wn$avft,  and 
other  nearby  towns  on  these  Whaling  voyages*  On  one  such  voyage  he  •'•'•red 
uo  a  cabin  boy  who  claimed  to  be  an  orphan,  named  Thora;»s  Chat  field,  A'ter 
sfcme  veyow'^s,  ho  took  him  heme  to  Cotuit  and  put  him  In  school  there  "  Ic 
jthey  refitted  the  ship, 

Xt  finally  developed  that  Thoaas  Cho.tflold  came  from  Cornwall-on-iludsc  ,  Jew 
York,  v/as  NOT  an  orphan  but  a  member  of  a  fairly  large  tribe  of  Chatflelds 
living  there. 

My  grandfather,  Bethuel  0-iffard,  visited  with  Therms  Ch&tf-'  Id  *•  C  r   I] 
And  married  his  only  sister,  Mary  Elizabeth  Chatfleld. 

Thomas  Chatfield  married  Florentine  handy  of  Cotuit,  a  sister  of  ;,ethi 
01 f ford,  and  made  his  home  In  Cotuit  about  13V7. 

Bothuol  'Hfford,  after  his  marriage,  made  h1s  homo  in  Cornwall-on-Huds  t. 

Thomas  Cha tf * c 1  d  built  a  larr*e  house  In  Cotuit,  almost  across  frc  1  tl   Ubrr 
with  a  Sail  Loft  behind,   Tt  cost  then  .':'800.G0,  the  proceeds  of  a  dec   Load 
of  whale  bene  he  brought  back  from  one  of  his  trips.  You  will  renei     the 
jjj  place,  Barbara,  The  Loft  had  been  converted  to  a  large  number  of  ro  :  ..,  r<\ 
I  remember  you  thought  it  might  be  an  hotel* 

Thomas  and  Florentine  had  five  daughters,  all  gone  now.   Of  these  ]'.v>~  •;  rr" 

Thomas  Henry  Knight,  and  a  sen  Hugh  Knight,  born  October  1  V»7,  is  0.10  onth 

older  than  I,  and  spends  his  summers  at  Cotuit  with  his  wife  Suth.   "  ;••  ha' 

a  small  cottage  at  the  feet  of  a  street  across  from  the  old  homestead,  .id 
adjacent  to  the  Library,  t   always  call  r>r\   them  who  on  the  Cape  mo 
sure  they  would  be  delighted  to  see  you  if  you  will  identify  yours  i 

Hugh  always  hud  bad  visslon  but  made  n  career  as  Professor  »f  Electr*  *  .! 
Engineering  at  Wentworth  Institute  in   Boston.   They  live  in  Melrose,    S3., 
during  the  -./intor. 

As  to  th*  relationship  Hugh  and  T  would  be  double  Second  Cousins,   r    ig\ 
1 t  once  removed, 

I  think  you  woihld  enjoy  a  review  of  Cotuit,  hut  the  town  Yzr    ic   ec  'cal 
accomodations  as  last  viewed.   Lots  of  millionaire  horaos  ,  but  a  be    ful 

harbor.  Most  of  our  old  tine  relatives  are  In  the  Cotuit  C  tnetery,  rch 

Is  beautifully  kept  through  an  endowment  by  one  of  the  Soan  ill*  n  '  s. 
Proctor  of  Proctor  Gambl^  *f  !'  remember  correctly • 


Pago  ,'*• 

One  of  our  relatives  was  *ts  first,  occupant*  The  Guide  Book  oriats  the 
eplttaph  circa  1320: 

HMy  besom  friend  cetr.e  here  to  see 

Where  &es  the  last  remains  ef  nie 

When  T  the  debt  to  nature  paid 

A  burying  ground  for  r.e  was  Bade"* 

This  relates  to  the  first  Mrs,  Be^huel  Gtfferd  handy. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  go  along  the  south  .shore  or:  Route  '"3  with  side 
trios  to  the  waterfront  out  to  Chatham,  and  then  north  to  Orleans  where 
*t  jo^ns  Route  v'6.  A  trip  o.  Route  ,'6  to  Provincetewn  4n  worth  vhlle,  nnd 
a  ride  along  the  north  shore  on  Route  6-A  through  Sandwich  and  other  old 
towns  Is  enjoyable*  The  North  Shore  has  heavy  trees*  The  South  Shore 
alcio3t  none. 

Rave  fun. 
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